Kremlin  may  name 
new  leader  today 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  The  Com¬ 
munist  Party  Central  Committee  is 
.  expected  to  convene  a  plenum  to¬ 
-day  that  could  name  a  new  party 
chief  to  succeed  Yuri  Andropov.. 

Attention  still  focused  on  Kon¬ 
stantin  Chernenko,  the  Politburo 
member  who  has  played  the  most 
visible'  role  during  the  period  of 
mourning,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  ruling 
body. 

These  included  Grigori 
Romanov,  the  61-year-old  head  of 
the  party  disciplinary  body,  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  a  52-year-old 


technocrat  whose  power  is  said  to 
have  increased  significantly  under 
Andropov. 

There  was  no  announcement  by 
late  last  night  of  who  the  new 
general  secretary  would  be,  and  the 
late  evening  news  programme  on 
Soviet  television  did  not  mention 
when  the  plenum  would  be  held. 

But  Andropov  is  to  be  buried 
tomorrow,  with  dozens  of  foreign 
heads  of  stale  and  government 
leaders  in  attendance.  In  the  light  of 
usual  practice  in  the. Soviet  Union, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  party 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Shamir  hopes  for  new  Soviet  policy 


Commenting  on  the  death  of  Yuri 
Andropov,  Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  yesterday  he  hoped  for  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  Middle  East  policy 
under  the  new  leadership.  He  urged 
the  Kremlin  to  "conclude  that  they 
^should  have  a  free  and  direct 
^dialogue  with  the  State  of  Israel.” 


Shamir  said  Israel's  hope  was  also 
that  the  Soviets  would  conclude 
that  they  “should  cease  their  mas¬ 
sive  support  for  Israel's  most  ex¬ 
treme  enemies,  and  recognize  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  return  to 
their  homeland  and  be  reunited 
with  their  people  in  Eretz  Yisrael." 


Iraq,  Iran  shelling 
each  other’s  towns 


BAGHDAD  (AP).  —  Iran  shelled 
seven  Iraqi  cities  and  towns  yester¬ 
day,  killing  14  persons  and  injuring 
89  others,  and  Iraq  retaliated  by  at¬ 
tacking  four  Iranian  areas,  it  was  of¬ 
ficially  announced  here. 
iThe  Iraqi  armed  forces  attacked 
the  Iranian  port  of  Bandar 
Khomeini  and  the  petrochemical 
r  complex  in  the  city ,  as  well  as 
■^‘‘specific  targets"  in  the  cities  of 
Abadan,  Guilan  Gharb  and 
Sarepole-Zahab,  according  to  a 
communique  released  by  the 
general  command  of  the  Iraqi 
armed  forces. 

The  Iraqi  attacks,  the  communi¬ 
que  said,  were  in  retaliation  for  Ira¬ 
nian  artillery  shelling  earlier  in  the 
day  of  the  Iraqi  border  cities  and 
towns  of  Basra.  Mandali,  Khana- 
qin,  Chehabi,  Zorbatya,  Khormal 
and  Sayeb  Sadeq. 

The  Iranian  shelling  of  Basra,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Iraqi  communique. 


killed  13  “civilians  and  injured  85 
others  including  women,  children 
and  old  people,  in  addition  to 
destroying  1 3  houses  and  four  shops 
and  inflicting  damage  to  the  city's 
hospital  and  1 1  civilian  cars." 

The  southern  Iraqi  provincial 
capital  of  Basra,  20  km.  west  of  the 
from  line  with  Iran,  has  an  es¬ 
timated  population  of  500,000 
persons. 

The  Iranian  news  agency  IRNA, 
monitored  in  London,  reported 
tonight  that  Iranian  forces  had  over¬ 
run  110  square  kilometres  of  Iraqi 
territory  in  an  offensive  in  the 
mountainous  area  of  Darbandi- 
Khan  on  the  northern  war  front. 

It  said  that  78  Iraqis  were  killed 
and  a  number  captured  in  one 
engagement  in  the  operation,  and 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  arms 
and  ammunition  had  been  seized. 
An  Iraqi  counter-attack  was 
crushed,  it  added. 


Drawings  of  peacocks  and  an  armoured  warrior  found  in  the  Second 
Century  C.E.  structure  uncovered  in  Judea.  (Department  ri  Antiquities) 


Ancient  tower  found  in  Judea 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

•  The  remains  of  an  impressive  for¬ 
tified  structure  from  the  Second 
Century  C.E.  that  may  have 
belonged  to  a  Jerusalem  family  have 
been  uncovered  near  Naha! 

.  Eshtamoa  in  Judea. 

.  Drawings  of  peacocks,  an  ar¬ 
moured  warrior  and  other  figures 
i  were  found  incised  in  the  walls  of 
^  one  of  the  rooms. 

Archeologist  David  Alon  of  the 
Antiquities  Department,  who  un¬ 
covered  the  tower,  surmises  that  it 
was  built  by  a  Jerusalem-  family 
because  the  two  mikva’ot  (ritual 


baths)  in  the  structure  were  built  in 
the  style  prevalent  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time. 

Standing  six  metres  high,  the  re¬ 
mains  include  a  courtyard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  two-storey  residential 
complex  with  many  rooms,  and  an 
elaborate  staircase  leading  to  an 
observation  tower. 

Some  60  silver  coins  from  the 
lime  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Vespa¬ 
sian  to  the  time  of  Emperor  Hadrian 
were  found  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

The  structure,  located  at  Tsai  it.  is 
part  of  a  large  settlement,  reports 
Alon. 
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Levy  slams  Orgad’s 
economic  policy 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  David 
Levy  yesterday  slammed  the 
Treasury’s  economic  policy  and 
said  he  doubted  whether  he  could 
defend  an  economic  programme  he 
did  not  believe  in. 

“It  seems  that  our  approach  is 
based  on  cuts,  price  hikes,  levies 
and  wage  erosion.  There  is  no 
overall  social  and  economic 
policy."  Levy  said  at  yesterday’s 
weekly  cabinet  meeting, 

Levy  criticized  the  Finance 
Ministry  for  increasing  the  prices  of 
subsidized  goods  and  proposed  that 
the  hikes  in  electricity  prices  be 
moderated. 

The  cabinet  decided  to  hold  a 
debate  next  week  on  the  Treasury’s 
economic  policy,  particularly  with 
respect  to  increases  in  prices  of  sub¬ 
sidized  goods. 

Levy's  proposal  on  slowing  down 
the  pace  of  electricity  price  in¬ 
creases  was  passed  on  to  the 
Ministerial  Economic  Committee 
which  decided  that  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  and 
Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i 
should  meet  today  to  discuss  the  in¬ 
crease  for  February. 

A  ccording  to  government 
sources,  the  electricity  price  in¬ 
crease  in  February  will  be  14  per 
cent,  rather  than  18  per  cent  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Energy  Ministry. 

The  committee  yesterday  con¬ 
sidered  grading  the  price  increases 
to  benefit  domestic  consumers. 

Treasury  sources  said  last  night 
that  the  cabinet  decision  had  left 
the  power  to  decide  about  price  in¬ 
creases  in  the  hands  of  Cohen- 
Orgad  and  Moda'i.  contrary  to 
Levy’s  proposal  for  a  special  com¬ 


mittee  on  the  subject.  The  sources 
added  that  the  cabinet  also  decided 
to  maintain. the  current  policy  of 
hikes  in  subsidized  prices  above  the 
average  rate  of  inflation. 

But  government  sources  said  that 
Cohen-Orgad  was  forced  at  the 
meeting  to  accept  a  debate  on  his 
policies  before  he  tables  his  budget 
proposal  at  the  Knesset.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  this  debate  was  raised  by 
Levy,  Labour  Minister  Aharon 
Uzan  and  Tourism  Minister 
Avrham  Sharir. 


Levy  said  during  the  cabinet 
meeting  that  the  Treasury  cannot 
execute  its  policy  in  isolation  from 
social  considerations.  Levy  said  that 
in  development  towns  and  poor 
quarters  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
government  has  no  social  sen¬ 
sitivity.  “In  the  name  of  economic 
logic  we  pursue  a  policy  which 
causes  pain  for  large  sections  of  the 
population,"  he  said. 

Sharir  demanded  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  discuss  economic  policy  since 
no  debate  on  ways  to  increase 
production  had  taken  place  in  the 
recent  months.  “If  we  don’t  bake  a 
bigger  cake  we  will  be  fighting  for 
crumbs."  he  added. 


Cohen-Orgad  and  Moda’i 
defended  their  price  increases  and 
argued  that  it  was  the  previous 
policy  of  slow  hikes  that  had 
brought  the  need  for  the  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  electricity  prices. 

Moda'i  denied  recent  reports 
about  many  families  being  left 
without  electricity  because  they 
couldn’t  pay  the  bills.  He  said  that 
keeping  the  policy  of  low  prices  in¬ 
creases  would  have  led  to  waste  and 
unnecessary  increases  in  energy 
consumption. 


Hungarian  business  representatives  here 

A  group  of  representatives  of  with  governmental  aulhqrities,  it  is 
Hungarian  slate  business  understood. 

enterprises  are  at  present  in  Trade  between  Israel  and 
Jerusalem  negotiating  various  deals,  Hungary  is  not  conducted  at  an  of- 
it  is  learned.  The  talks  are  with  ficial  level  because  of  the  absence 
private  commercial  enterprises,  not  of  diplomatic  relations. 


Hussein,  Mubarak  to  meet  with  Reagan 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  —  Two 
of  America's  closest  Arab  allies. 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  Presi- 


Lebanon  and  other  regional 
problems. 

Reagan  is  to  see  Hussein  today 


dent  Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  are  and  Mubarak  tomorrow  and  they 
to  meet  wilh  President  Ronald  are  to  have  lunch  together  tomor- 


Reagan  this  week  about  the  crisis  in  row. 
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Farmers  plan 
to  cry  fowl’  in 
Jerusalem  today 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Free  chickens  will  be  available  to 
interested  Jerusalem  citizens  from 
1 1  a.m.  today,  if  beef  and  poultry 
fanners  carry  out  their  threat. 

The  angry  farmers  have  said  they 
will  release  thousands  of  live 
chickens  outside  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  (the  former  Palace  Hotel)  at 
the  bottom  of  Rehov  Agron,  as  a 
protest  against  the  ministry's  policy 
of  allowing  imports  of  cheap  beef. 
They  say  that  the  “liberal"  policy  of 
the  ministry  has  ruined  their 
livelihood. 

According  to  the  Tamers,  the 
ministry  recently  allowed  the  Israel 
Salt  Company  (Atlit)  to  import 
kosher  chickens  from  the  U.S.  for 
Pessah.  Atlii  went  ahead  with  these 
imports  on  hearing  that  the  Poultry 
Production  and  Marketing  Board 
sold  frozen  chickens  to  Rumania  in 
return  for  salt. 


Premier  on  Reagan-Mubarak-Hussein  summit: 

Shamir:  Can’t  discuss 


peaee 


U.S.  Astronaut  Bruce  McCandless,  equipped  with  a  manned 
maneuvering  unit,  became  the  first  man  to  fly  freely  in  space  last  week, 
moving  a  distance  of  some  100  metres  from  the  Challenger  space  shut¬ 
tle.  (UPI  telephoto) 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  voiced  displeasure  last 
night  at  the  scheduled  meeting 
tomorrow  in  Washington 
between  President  Reagan, 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

Addressing  a  group  of  young 
Herut  activists  from  Israel  and 
abroad  in  Jerusalem,  the  prime 
minister  noted  that  the  three-way 
summit  had  been  billed  as  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

"1  want  to  say,"  Shamir  declared, 
“that  no  discussion  on  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  can  be  complete  and 
meaningful  without  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Israel  and  without  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  Israel’s  views  and  aspira¬ 
tions  for  peace  and  security." 

Shamir  added  that  Israel,  “stands 
ready  now  as -always"  to  resume  the 
negotiations  “on  the  basis  of  the 
only  realistic  plan  —  Camp  David." 
He  noted  pointedly  that  two  of  the 
three  slates  whose  representatives 
would  be  meeting  in  Washington 
tomorrow  were  committed  to  Camp 
David. 

Shamir's  remarks,  delivered  in  a 
tone  tinged  with  indignant  sarcasm, 
(“They  tell  us  there  will  be  a 
meeting  on  Tuesday...")  seemed  to 
reflect  the  chagrin  that  is  clearly  felt 


beneath  the  surface  in  Jerusalem 
over  Washington’s  latest  moves  in 
Lebanon.- moves  taken  with  only  the 
barest  semblance  of  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  with"  Israel 

He.  warned  again  that  Israel 
would  take  a  very  grim  view  of 
Lebanon's  reneging  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  1983.  “We  shall  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  free  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  we  undertook  m  that  agree¬ 
ment  and  we  may  have  to  deal  with 
the  security  arrangements  in  South 
Lebanon  in  a  unilateral  manner.  In 
any  case,  we  shall  ensure'  the 
security  of  Israel’s  north  —  with  the 
agreement  or  without  it." 

In  Jerusalem's  view,  Israeli  troops 
will  remain  in  Lebanon  indefinitely, 
because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
regime  of  President  Amin  Jemayel, 
but  the  scale  of  the  involvement  is 
not  clear.  ; 

Official  Washington  has  not  made 
known  its  views  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Jemayel  might  abrogate 
the  May  1983  agreement  with 
Israel. 


Nevertheless,  the  awareness  in 
Jerusalem  that  some  administration 
officials  do  not  take  the  Israei- 
Lebanon  agreement  very  seriously, 
and  that  all  the  Washington  policy¬ 
makers  would  shrink  from  a  major 
confrontation  with  Damascus  over 


the  future  of  the  agreement,  isr  caus-  \ 
ing  concern  here. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  a re  'busily  ; 
casting  about  for  persuasive  infor¬ 
mation  .  arguments  to  prove  what 
'  damage .  would  be  caused,  to  ; 
Western,  American  and  Israeli  in/  • 
teres ts,  if  Washington  Jet  the  agree-. ; 
mem  expire  by  default  if  not'  by.  ‘ 
design.  ’  . 

The  officials  are  warning  that 
abrogation  of  the  agreement  would 
-  signal  to  all  and  sundry  that  Syria  is 
calling  the  shots  in  pie;  Arab  world.  •' 
Hence  no  moderate  Arab  state,  ' 
they  say,  would  dare  in  future  to  ~ 
sign  any  agreements  with  Israel.. 

-  Aware  how  keen  the  U.S.  is  to  get  ‘ 
Hussein  into. the  peace  process,  of-  - 
ficials  stress  that  Jordan’s  fear  of  - 
Syria  would  deter  it  from  eniering  ‘ 
the  peace  process  if  Lebanon  now  ; 
abrogated  the  agreement  "under  = 
Syrian  pressure. 

One  Likud  cabinet  minister,  ' 
asked  about  the  possible  effect  on 
Jordan^  said  that  even  more  impor- 
tarn  is  the  effect  on  ;  the  Israeli 
public's  attitude  to  an  agreement 
with. Jordan.  r . 

But  this  minister  stressed  that  the  ' 
Likud  did  not  envisage  any  agree¬ 
ment  with  Jordan  based  on  >  ter¬ 
ritorial  compromise. 

The  cabinet  convened  yesterday 

’  (CoettmwiI  on  Page  2*  CoL  2J-  - 


Syria:  We  won’t  tolerate 
indefinite  U.S.  bombard] 


BEIRUT.  —  Syria  warned  yester¬ 
day  that  it  would  not  tolerate  in¬ 
definitely  U.S.  naval  bombardment 
in  Lebanon,  while  Saudi  Arabia 
renewed  mediation  efforts  to  end 
the  latest  round  in  Lebanon’s  civil 
war. 

-  Stale  Minister  Cor -Foreign  Affairs 
Farouk  A-Shar’a  sounded  Syria's 
warning  at  a  news  conference  in 
Damascus  as  Saudi  mediator  Rafik 
Hariri  held  fresh  talks  with 
Lebanon's  warring  factions  in 
Beirut. 

Meanwhile,  .police  said  one 
Lebanese  soldier  was  killed  and 
nine  civilians  were  wounded  in  scat¬ 
tered  exchanges  of  gunfire  and  mor¬ 
tars  between  government  troops 
and  Moslem  militiamen  across  the 
“green  line"  that  splits  Beirut  into 
Moslem  and  Christian  halves.  This 
was  the  lowest  single  day  casualty 
toll  in  1 1  days. 


The  state  radio  said  U.S.  Navy 
jets  staged  several  reconnaissance 
runs  over  Beirut  and  the  hills 
overlooking  the  U.S.  Marine  base  at 
Beirut's  closed  airport,  drawing  no 
ground  Tire  from  Syrian-backed 
Druse  insurgents. 

« -  “Syria',  has  been!  exercising  self- 
restraint  toward  shelling  attacks  by 
the  U.S.Sixth  Fleet,  particularly  the 
(battleship)  New  Jersey,"  A-SHar’a 
said.  "This  cannot  go  on  forever, 
and  our  self  restraint  has  limits.” 

He  said  U.S.  -  Ambassador  in 
Damascus  Robert  Paganelfi  heard 
“very  strong  words”  from  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  in  a  meeting 
last  week  about  the  New  Jersey 
bombardment  of  targets  In  Syrian- 
controlled  central  Lebanon. 

A-Shar’a  renewed  Syria’s  demand 
for  a  total  withdrawal  of  the  mul¬ 
tinational  force  (MNF)  from 
Lebanon,  saying  “under  no  circum¬ 


stances  would  Syria  accept  any  of 
the  MNF  contingents  remaining." 

.  On  . Lebanon,  Shar-a.  said  the 
troop  withdrawal  accord  signed  by  - 
the  Lebanese  government'  and  *' 
Israel  last  May-must  go  because  it  is_ . 


a  major  obstacle  m  the  way  of  .  ' 
aatiqn^  ^ec oJrdiJiitib  n in 


•a  air  auar^frc ojrciiiaiiO  n .  in 
Lebanon^-- 

Meanwhile,  a  convoy-  of  .food,; 
flour,  and  medical  supplies  crossed 
from .  Christian  east  Beirut  to  die 
city’s  Moslem  sector  under  French 
protection;  heralding  a  possible 
quieting  of  Lebanese  tensions. 

The  entry  ofthefood  andmedica] 
supplies  was  the  first  fruit  of  Hariri’s 
renewed  mediation.  He  flew,  here 
from  Riyadh  .on  Saturday  and  has 
since  been  bolding  talks  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Amin  Jemayel  and  all  warring 
groups.'(Shi’ite  leader  page  4) 
(AP,  Reuter)  .  " 
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Nitzav  Yehoshua  Caspi  at  Judea  police  district  meeting; 


Areas  crime  solving  record  as  good  as  average 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Nitzax  Yehoshua  Caspi,  Southern 
District  police  commander,  yester¬ 
day  dismissed  the  Karp  Report, 
which  condemned  law  enforcement 
in  the  West  Bank  when  it  came  to 
complaints  from  Arabs  about  of¬ 
fences  allegedly  committed  by  Jews. 

Caspi  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
ihe  Judea  police  district  command 
at  Har  Gilo  that  from  the  figures 
quoied  in  the  report,  it  emerges  that 
some  _l  per  cent  of  the  actual  com¬ 
plaints  dealt  with  by  the  police 
reached  the  district  prosecutor’s  of¬ 
fice.  This  compared  reasonably  with 
the  national  average  in  Israel  itself 
where  23  per  cent  of  the  files 
opened  b>  the  police  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  prosecution,  he  said. 

The  so-called  Karp  Report, 
named  after  the  chairman  of  a 
uo\crn ment-appointed  inquirv. 

depul  v  ailorney-genera!  Yehudit 
Karp,  was  published  last  week  after 
a  delay  of  nearly  two  years.  Its 
scathing  criticism  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in' the  administered  territories 


renewed  the  bitter  debate  over  the 
nature  of  settlement  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  the  alleged  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  settlers  themselves. 

Caspi  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
committee  included  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  police  in  addition  to  the 
Jerusalem  district  attorney  and  the 
legal  adviser  to  the  Judea  and 
Samaria  military  government. 

He  said  that  in  1982.  34  com¬ 
plaints  against  Jews  by  Arabs  were 
registered  (16  in  Hebron  and  il  in 
Ramallah)  and  in  12  instances  the 
alleged  offenders  were  traced, 
which  is  higher  than  the  average 
rate  in  Israel.  In  1983  there  were  32 
such  complaints  and  53  per  cem  of 
the  alleged  offenders  were  traced. 

Referring  to  the  number  of  of¬ 
fences  involving  damage,  to 
property  as  an  indicator  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  conflict  in  the  area, 
Caspir  noted  that  1983  had  seen  a 
decline  in  disturbances  since  most 
of  these  offences  involved  rock- 
throwing  attacks  on  Israeli  vehicles. 

Sgan  Nitzav  David  Cohen,  the 


Judea  district  commander,  said  that 
the  police  wanted  to  establish  police 
stations  at  Ma'ale  Adumim  and  at 
Efrat  in  the  Etzion  Bloc  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  Jewish  settlers  there. 
He  noted  that  there  had  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  in  these  areas,  but 
said  that  without  resources  the 
police  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
anything  near  adequate  service. 

He  noted  that  the  current  size 
and  allocation  of  resources  for  the 
police  had  been  determined  in  1967. 
"Since  then  the  local  population  has 
doubled,  the  standard  of  living  has 
increased  dramatically,  (reflected 
for  instance  in  the  number  of  cars 
which  was  almost  1,000  in  1967  and 
is  now  20,000)  and  62  Jewish  settle¬ 
ments  have  been  established  w’ilh 
some  !  5,000  residents.” 

He  acknowledged  that  the  police 
were  not  all  that  successful  in  trac¬ 
ing  offences  involving  damage  to 
property  by  Arabs  against  Jews  but 
noted  that  the  average  in  his  district 
(30  per  cent)  was  still  higher  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  (24  per  cent). 

The  most  dramatic  achievement 


of  the  district  over  the  past  year  was 
a  28  per  cent  drop  in  the  number  of 
road  accidents,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  settlers,  the 
'“target"  of  the  Karp  report  and  the 
Focus  of  some  oblique  criticism  in 
yesterday’s  police  debate  intend 
submitting  their  own  response  to 
the  Knesset  -State  Control  Commit¬ 
tee. 

In  a  report  they  have  prepared, 
they  say  they  reply  to  each  of  the 
charges  and  examples  mentioned  in 
the  report  and  that  the  entire  report 
is  unreliable  and  false  because 
much  of  it  is  based  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Former  Judea  district  police 
com  mander,'  Sgan  Nitzav  Ezra 
Kaiig.  The  settlers  allege  that  Kalig, 
now  retired,  was  prejudiced  against 
them  and  was  unreliable. 

The  sertlers  are  demanding  the 
resignation  of  Karp  and  said  that 
the  one  problem  the  report  did 
isolate  —  the  existence  of  separate 
and  parallel  systems  of  law  in  the 
area  —  supported  their  demand  for 
the  extension  of  Israeli  sovereignty 
arid  law  to  the  territory. 


Employers  will  check  Histadrut  claims  of  pay  erosion 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVI  V.  —  The  private 
employers  yesterday  agreed  to  form 
a  subcommittee  to  examine  the 
Histadrut  claim  that  workers'  pay 
has  been  eroded  in  the  past  few 
months.  This  was  seen  in  the 
Histadrut  as  a  step  towards  meeting 
the  trade  unions’  demands  for  ero¬ 
sion  compensation. 

The  demand  for  erosion  compen¬ 
sation  was  made  yesterday  by  Trade 
Union  Department  deputy 
chairman  Haim  Haberfeld,  who  in¬ 


sisted  on  some  payment  to  k  help 
workers  over  the  next  two  months 
until  the  next  wage  agreement 
comes  into  force. 

The  Histadrut  said  that  by  the 
lime  the  new  wage  agreement  goes 
into  effect,  erosion  will  have  total¬ 
led  some  5  to  6  per  cent. 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  Coor¬ 
dinating  Bureau  of  Economic 
Organizations  later  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  form  a  subcommittee  did 
not  necessarily  mean  the  employers 
will  pay  up.  “If  we  find  there  is  ero¬ 
sion.  we  will  discuss  what  to  do 
about  it.”  he  said. 


The  erosion  subcommittee  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  as  another 
team  considering  a  new  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  system. 

The  two  committees,  together 
made  up  of  10  to  12  employers  and 
Histadrut  officials,  are  due  to  begin 
work  later  this  week. 

Agreement  on  these  committees 
was  reached  at  a  three-hour 
meeting  at  Histadrut  headquarters 
here  yesterday  afternoon  between  a 
large  Histadrut  team  headed  by 
Haberfeld  and  the  employers’ 
delegation,  led  by  chief  negotiator 


Uzi  Netanel. 

At  the  meeting,  the  employers 
criticized  the  Metai,  Wood  and 
Food  Workers  Unions  for  announc¬ 
ing  labour'  disputes.  The  formal 
declarations,  which  ought  to  be 
filed  with  the  chief  labour  relations 
officer,  had  not  reached  the 
employers.  Nevertheless  the  coor¬ 
dinating  bureau  representatives  said 
the  unionists  were  misbehaving. 

The  H istad rut  representatives 
countered  that  even  a  formal 
declaration  of  a  labour  dispute  does 
not  mean  workers  will  necessarily 
introduce  sanctions. 


THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Pjrils  clouds  uiih  rain  possible  in> 
the  north 
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Three  Hebronites  get  5-12  years  jail 


RAMALLAH  (Itim).  —  Three 
Hebron  residents  yesterday  were 
sentenced  at  the  local  military  court 
to  jail  terms  of  five  to  12  years  for 
throwing  home-made  explosive 
devices  at  IDF  positions  in  Hebron 
in  the  period  from  July- to 
September  last  year. 

The  ring-leader  drew  a  12-year 
sentence,  another  found  guilty  or 
two  offences  got  eight  years,  and 
the  third  was  given  five  years. 


The  offences  included  throwing 
explosive  devices  at  IDF  positions 
at  the  Hadassah  and  Romano 
buildings  in  Hebron.  They  also 
threw  devices  at  an  Israeli  vehicle 
and  at  an  Arab  policeman. 

The  military  court  judge  said  that 
the  three  were  aiming  to  “kill  Jews 
merely  because  they  were  Jews  and 
the  fact  that  no  one  was  killed  was 
lucky.” 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


More  than  IS300.000  was  raised  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  WIZO 
Ramai  Gan  fund-raising  campaign, 
held  Saturday  night  at  The  home" of 
Ya'acov  and  Nili  Shachar.  Among 
the  guests  were  Ramai  Gan  Mayor 
Uri  A  mil.  World  WIZO  President 
Raya  Jaglom  and  MK  Ehud 
Olmert. 


ARRIVALS 


Paraguay  opposition  supports  Klarsfeld 


ASUNCION  (AFP).  —  Paraguay 
opposition  parties  have  expressed 
support  for  anti-Nazi  campaigner 
Beate  Klarsfeld  in  her  demand  that 
the  government  expel  Nazi  war 
criminal  Dr.’  Yosef  Mengele. 

Klarsfeld.  who  arrived  here  from 
Chile,  has  accused  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  General  Alfredo  Stroessner 
of  shielding  Mengele.  She  said  there 


is  firm  evidence  of  Mengele's 
presence  in  Paraguay. 

Klarsfeld  intends  to  stay  about  a 
week  in  the  country  andtoTorganize 
a  petition  demanding  Mengele’s  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Mengele  was  the  chief  doc¬ 
tor  at  the  Auschwitz  concentration 
camp  and  was  involved  in  ex¬ 
perimental  medicine  using  humans 
as  guinea  pigs. 


Mrs  Charl-mc  Jacobson.  president  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  of  Vm  erica.  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  ihe  Presidents  Conference  Mission 
and  Jewish  Aeene>  hudget  meetings. 

Dr  Samuel  Cohen,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Jewish  Naiioiut  Fund  of  \mcrica.  to 
punieipaie  in  the  Presidents  Conference  Mis¬ 
sion  .and  /iir..coMullalion&..U‘ilh.-<K.eren 
Navcmclh  te Israel 

Paul  Zuekerm.in  |.\ attend  meet  mgs  of  the 
Jewish' ’Agencv  Board  of  Governors. 

Rahhi  Wolf  Kelman.  executive  director  of 
the  P.uhhinical  Assembly  of  America,  and 
Rahhi  Arnold  Goodman,  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  for  the  Presidents 
Conference  Mission  and  consultations  with 
(he  McMirali  Movement  and  the  Rabbinical 
Assemblv  of  Israel 

Drs  Simon  Cohen.  Gil  Graff.  Rabbis  Eli 
H ax iv i.  Jerome  Abrams.  Albert  Thaler.  David 
Soloff.  and  Glenn  Karonsky.  for  the 
Conference  of  Camp  Rumah  directors 


Avrushmi  employer 
fined  for  having  gun 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Ofra  man  for  whom  Yona 
Avrushmi  worked  when  he  alleged¬ 
ly  threw  the  hand  grenade  that  kil¬ 
led  Emil  Grunzweig  last  February 
was  fined  IS  18,000  for  illegal  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  handgun. 

Nissim  Erez  was  fined  last  Friday 
after  a  short  trial  showed  that  after 
he  discovered  that  Avrushmi  owned 
a  gun,  he  look  it  from  him.  Instead, 
however,  of  reporting  that 
Avrushmi,  xvho  is  an  ex-convict, 
owned  a  pistol,  Erez  hid  it  for  a 
year. 

Avrushmi  is  due  to  appear  in 
Jerusalem  District  Court  Loday  on 
murder  charges. 


Kinneret  research  lab 
named  after  Yigal  ABon 

TIBERIAS.  —  The  Kinneret 
Research  Laboratory  near  here  was 
named  after  the  late  former  foreign 
minister  Yigal  Allon  at  a  ceremony 
yesterday.  A  science  library  on  the 
site,  named  after  Allon.  also  was  in¬ 
augurated. 

The  speakers  at  the  ceremony 
made  a  plea  to  keep  the  Kinneret 
clean.  “The  State  of  Israel  must 
preserve  the  Kinneret  as  one 
preserves  one’s  home,”  said  Energy 
Ministry  director-general  Uriel 
Linn. 

The  laboratory  advises  Mekorot 
(the  national  water  company),  the 
director  of  the  Kinneret,  and  die 
water  commission  on  maintaining 
the  lake.  (Itim) 
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Mapam  MK  Victor  Shemtov  yesterday  addresses  the  weekly  ant 
Lebanon  war  protest  by  Hashomer  Hatza’ir  kibbutzim  at  the  Prim 
Minister’s  Office  in  Jerusalem.  Two  of  the  placards  read:  “ID 
soldiers  are  not  pawns”  and  “A  foreign  war:  in  a  foreign  country:  fc 
alien  aims!  (Rahamim  Israeli 


DEPARTURES 


Rakuh  MK*  Mcir  Wilncr  and  TiiuTik  Toubi 
for  Miiicou.  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Yuri 
A  ndropuv. 


Machinegun  fired 
at  chasing  police  car 

ASH  KE LON.  —  A  police  car  came 
under  machinegun  fire  last  night 
during  a  chase  in  the  Lachish  dis¬ 
trict.  An  explosive  charge  was  also 
thrown  at  the  police  car.  No  one 
was  hurt. 

The  chase  began  about  8  p.m. 
when  a  Lachish  district  patrolman 
chased  a  car  that  aroused  his  suspi¬ 
cions.  After  the  attack,  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  called,  and  at  about  9 
p.m.  the  car  was  found  abandoned 
in  an  orchard  near  moshav  Hodiya. 

The  police  discovered  the  car  had 
been  stolen  last  week  in  Tel  Aviv. 
(iLim) 


‘A1  Hamishmar  gets 
new  look  and  editor 

TEL  AVIV.  _  The  Mapam  daily  .41 
Hamishmar  is  to  come  out  today  in  a 
new  format,  with  a  new  editor.  The 
paper,  first  published  during  World 
War  II.  will  have  20  to  24  pages  and 
will  appear  in  tabloid  form. 

The  editor  is  Sever  Plotzker, 
formerly  the  paper’s  economic 
editor.  Plotzker,  a  native  of  Poland, 
joined  the  paper  15  years  ago  as  a 
film  reviewer. 


Boy  run  over  by  bus 

N  ETA  NY  A  (Itim).  —  A  six-year- 
old  boy  was  run  over  yesterday  by 
the  bus  that  was  taking  him  and  his 
classmates  to  school. 

Yitzhak  Hochman,  a  first  grader 
at  Horev  Elementary  School,  was 
apparently  late  and  running  to  catch 
the  moving  bus,  when  he  slipped  un¬ 
der  the  rear  wheel,  which  ran  over 
his  leg. 

The  boy  was  rushed  to  Laniado 
Hospital,  where  it  was  reported  he 
will  need  extensive  treatment. 


Bank  of  Israel  official  quits 

Mordechai  Frenkel  has  resigned 
his  posilion  as  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Israel’s  research  department  and 
has  been  invited  by  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  to 
become  his  senior  adviser. 


Morgenstern 
ter  long  illness 

lalem  Post  Reporter 
Morgenstern,  a  direct 
t  of  Menahem  Mendel 
:rn.  the  rabbi  of  Kotsk. 
rday  after  a  long  illness. 

a  scholar  in  his  own  right, 
rn  devoted  his  energies 
elds.  He  became  a  noted 
it  in  the  U.S.,  having 
re  from  his  native  Poland 
t  of  World  War  II. 

also  active  in  Jewish 
d  education,  and  served 
nt  of  Herzliya  Hebrew 
Institute. 

stern,  who  moved  to 
1964.  is  survived  by  his 
,  who  is  president  of  the 
Tourist  Service,  and  son 
^  Jerusalem  Post  s  finance 

item  will  be  buried  on 
of  Olives  this  afternoon. 


DEATH  ROAD.  —  Surveyors  from 
the  Public  Works  Department 
began  taking  measurements  yester¬ 
day  for  a  SI  million  project  to  widen 
an  Skm.  section  of  “Death  Road” 
—  the  Ashdod-Ashkelon  highway 


SHAMIR 


« Cun  timed  from  Page  One) 

as  the  Ministerial  Security  Commit¬ 
tee.  No  details  were  divulged  except 
that  it  was  announced  that  reports 
for  the  defence  establishment  and 
Intelligence  on  the  Lebanese  situa¬ 
tion  were  presented  and  discussed 
and  that  the  discussions  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  another  cabinet  session* 

Sources  in  Jerusalem  denied  a 
report  that  Israel  had  proposed  a 
joint  Israel-American  military 
operation  to  deter  Syria  and  help 
prop  up  the  Jemayei  regime. 

Jerusalem,  it  is  understood,  will 
be  extremely  disappointed  if 
Washington  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demise  of  the  agreement.  But  the 
disappointment  will  not  cause  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  to  what  is  still  be¬ 


ing  described  by  sober  ministers  as 
"our  honeymoon.” 

Opposition  leader  MK  Shimon 
Peres,  touring  Arad  and  Dimona 
yesterday,  linked  Israel’s 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  to  the 
condition  that  Israel  be  allowed  to 
patrol  Lebanon  from  the  air  and 
sea:  that  the  late  Major  Sa’ad  Had¬ 
dad’s  militia  be  turned  into  a 
brigade  within  the  Lebanese  Army 
(with  Israel  being  given  a  say  in 
chorine  its  commander),  that  Israel 
be  allowed  to  place  sophisticated 
early  warning  systems  on  Lebanese 
soil. 

Peres  told  high  school  pupils  in 
Dimona  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
U.S.  Marines  must  not  be  construed 
as  a  Soviet-Syrian  victory.  % 


We  announce  <n  deep  sorrow  the  passing  of  our  beloved ' 

ELLA  NELKEN  v, 

on  Sunday.  February  12. 1984. 

Brother:  Dr.  Ludwig  and  Lucia  Nelken 
Families:  Marcus,  Nelken,  Shemi  -. . 
and  children 


We  share  the  grief  of  the  family  on  the  passing  of  our  dear  colleague 

HARRY  (Herd)  GO  LOBE  RY 

.  ;  r  r.  .  N®tanya  Meals  On  Wheels 


Welcome  to  Israel 
The  Cast  and  Crew  of 
“Drifting  Cities" 

an  international  film  and  TV  series, 
now  on  location  in  Israel: 

Marina  Vlady,  Paris.  France,  and 
Greece  , 

jimmy  Shuman,  Boston.  Mass.,  and 
Paris 

Allan  Wanger,  New  York  and  Paris 
Juliana  Samarine,  Switzerland 
Georges  Zorbas,  Athens 
Peter  Sender,  Pari3 
Robert  Manthoulis,  Athens  and  Paris 

From  the  Capt  Yehiel  and  Ruth 
Glovsky  Longer  Hospitality 
Foundation,  One  Mapu  St-, 
Jerusalem.  _  _ 


KREMLIN 

(Continued  from  Page  One>  President  George  Bush,  who  will  at- 


would  delay  proclaiming  a  new 
leader  until  after  the  funeral. 

Mourners  streamed  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  yesterday  to  view  Andropov’s 
body  in  the  House  of  Unions,  whose 
marbled  halls  were  draped  in  red 
and  black.  The  three-abreast 
column  stretched  for  kilometres, 
snaking  through  north-central 
Moscow  and  weaving  back  and 
forth  across  wide  avenues. 

In  London  yesterday.  U.S.  Vjcc- 


tend  the  funeral,  expressed  hope 
that  the  new  Soviet  leaders  would 
recognize  an  American  desire  for 
reduced  East-West  tension. 

Speaking  after  a  weekend  of  talks 
with  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  who  is  also  go¬ 
ing  to  Moscow.  Bush  told  a  news 
conference  his  mission  would  be  to 
outline  a  broad  context  in  which  the 
two  sides  could  have  various  kinds 
of  contact.  (AP.  Reuter) 

(See  Chernenko,  Page  4) 


Th*  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
mourns  the  death  of 

ALF RED  WEICHSELBAuM  V-t 

a  colleague  who  dedicated  life-long  service  to  ihe 
Jewish  pbopfeT  '  ' 


Ralph  1.  Goldman, 
Executive  Vice-President 


Henry  f aub 
President 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  addresses  American  and  Canadian 
Young  Herat  at  Jerusalem’s  Hilton  Hotel  last  night.  (Yossi  ZamirE 


U.S.  actions  against  Syria 


‘do  not  include  Israeli  role’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON:  —  The  U.S.  does 
not  foresee  any  fighting  role  for. 
Israel  against  Syria,  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  told 
interviewers  yesterday  on  NBC 
Television’s  Meet  the  Press. 

Weinberger  said  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Marines 
from  Beirut  would  be  completed 
in  less  than  30  days,  but  that  they 
might  return  to  shore  from  Sixth 
Fleet  ships  to  serve  .as  “a 
spearhead”  to  force  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  and  Syrian  troops. 

The  secretary  said  the  recent 
shelling  by  .American  warships  was 
intended  to  defend  U.S.  troops, 
diplomats,-  civilians  and  “interests” 
in  Lebanon.  The  U.S:  continues  to 
support  the  broadening  of  President 
Amin  Jemayel's  government  and 
opposes  any  attempt  to  turn 
Lebanon  into  a  “Soviet-controlled 
enclave,”  said  Weinberger. 

Asked  why  the  U.S.  had  not  op¬ 
posed  Syrian  intervention  in 
Lebanon  prior  to  Israel's  invasion  in 
1982,  Weinberger  replied  that 
Soviet  control  of  Syria  had  grown 
following  the  war. 

Under-Secretary,  of. .State 
Lawrence  Eagleburgersaid  on  ABC 
Television’s  Face  the  Hatton  yester¬ 
day  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  other 
countries  would  be  willing  to 
replace  units  of  the  Multinational 
Force  until  the  situation  in  Beirut 
stabilizes. 

Eagleburger  said  Israel  is  “not  ir¬ 


relevant'.'  to  the  situation,  in 
Lebanon  and  that  the  May  17 
lsraeli-Lebanesc  agreement  serves 
Syria  as  a  pretext  for  not  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Eagleburger  said  that  the- 
American  policy  of  shelling  in 
response  to  the  shelling  of  Beirut 
would  continue  until  Syria  changes 
its  “general  approach”  to  the  crisis 
in  Lebanon.  .  ' 

Vice-President  George  Bush  _ _ 

echoed  this  warning  yesterday  In 
London  after  meeting  with  Prime  )  -r 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher.  H$.  *31 

told  reporters  that  U.S.  naval  gun-  , 
fire  would  continue  to  be  used  in  vfii 

•  Lebanon  as  long  as  anti-government  w** 
forces  there  continue  to  sheHfJ  - . 
Beirut,  and  particularly  the  U.S. 
Embasssy.- 

Bush  said  “our  response  has  been 
aimed  at  protecting  Beirut  and 
American  lives.  If-  the  American 
Embassy  is  hit  with  shells,  American 
forces  are  going  to  fire  back.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  and  that 
is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen,” 
he  added. 

He  and  Thatcher  reaffirmed  an 
Anglo-U.S.  intention  to  work  for 
jjnMy-ess  toward^a  peaceful  .and. 
stable  Lebanon.  "  L 

Bush  said  that  Syria  is  “in  a  posi¬ 
tion- to  have  a  constructive  role  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.”  He  (r..  r 
repealed  several  recent  administra-  5^  - 
lion  promises  that  the  U.S.  would 
aid  Lebanon  to  combat  terrorism, 
but  he  gave  tio  details.  '  - 


*  D  L.i  .  ' 


.5U?F 


rie  red 


Shamir  going  to  Brussels 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
in  his  capacity  as  foreign  minister, 
will  fly  to  Brussels  next  Sunday  to 
conffcr  with  European  foreign  . 
ministers  attending  a  session  of  the 
EEC  Council  of  Ministers  there. 
Shamir  will  also  visit  The  Hague  dur¬ 
ing  his  four(day  trip.. 

Observers  attach  importance  to 
his  talks  with  French  Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson,  in  view 
of  France’s  key  role  in  Lebanon 
now  that  the  U.S.  is  pulling  its 
troops  out.  Paris,  for  the  moment,  is 


staying  put.  > 

Shamir  will  seek  to  present  to  the 
EEC  Forum  Israel’s  concerns  and 
apprehensions  over  the  effect  of 
Spain’s  and  Portugal’s  imminent  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  EEC  on  its 
agricultural  exports. 

Political  circles  in  Jerusalem  in¬ 
terpret  the  trip  as  a  demonstration 
by  the  prime  minister  that  he  is 
perfectly  capable  of -functioning  as^ 
foreign  minister  too  —  to  ther- 
chagrin  of  David  Levy,  who  stiM 
hopefully  awaits  his  appointment  to  . 
the  post. 


fieereht-ba 


Arms  for 


With  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 


DAVID  MORGENSTERN 


Mourned  by 

•  ‘  wife,  Tony 

son.  Joseph  and  wife 
and  grandchildren 

The  funeral  cortege  will  leave  on  10  Adar  5744  (Feb.  1 3. 1 9B4)  at  2  p.m. 
from  the  Mineral  home.  Shamgar  St.  Jerusalem  for  the  Mount  of  Olives 
cemetery. 

A  bus  will  leave  for' Jerusalem  at  12  noon  from  1  Gluskin  St..  Tel  Aviv 
Prayers  at  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  * 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  our  dear  member 


HERZL  GOLDBERY 


The  funeral  will  leave  from  Beit  Haam  at  Kfar  Yedidya  for  the  local 
cemetery  today.  Monday.  February  13.1 984  at  3  p.m. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  belpved 

DAVID  ZELKOWITZ 

on  Sunday.  February  12,  1984  in  Tel  Aviv. 

The  funeral  will  leave  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  14, 
1984  at  11  a.m.  from  the  Sanhedria  funeral  parlour. 
Jerusalem,  for  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery,  Jerusalem. 

The  Bereaved: 

Children:  Marsha,  Hyman,  Roberta 
Grandchildren:  Debora,  Stephani, 
Craig 

Brothers:  Max,  Phil 
Sister:  Bracha 


MITZVAH  The  League  for  Family  Rights 
extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
MIRIAM  FISHER,  Vice-President  of  Mitzvah 
on  the  passing  of  her  beloved  mother 

FRIEDA 

Pnina  Peli.  President  .  *  Lynn  Sharon,  Executive  Director 

Sylvia  Mandelbaum,  Founder  and  the  Executive  Board  of  Mitzvah. 
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Bat  yam  schoolchildren  are  given  a  demonstration  of  the  robot  used  to  remove  suspicious  ob¬ 
jects,  as  part  of  the  local  police  community  relations  programme.  (Isaac  Freidinj 

Lachish  area  moshav  will  be  dissolved 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV,  —  The  Moshav  Move¬ 
ment  has  initiated  steps  to  dissolve 
^Moshav  Sde  Moshe  in  the  Lachish 
*3osgion  because  a  large  proportion  of 
its  members  are  marketing  their 
produce  privately  and  no  longer 
fulfil. their  collective  obligations  to 
the  moshav.  This  also  means  the 
moshav’s  expulsion  from  the  move¬ 
ment. 

/Moshav  Movement  secretary 
Amos  Hadar  said  yesterday  that 
similar  steps  will  be  taken  against 
other  moshavim.  He  would  not  say 
how  many,  but  he  stressed  that  it 


was  a  small  proportion  of  the  270 
moshavim  in  the  movement. 

Hadar  noted  that  Sde  Moshe  was 
currently  having  economic 
problems,  but  that  the  reason  for 
the  movement's  steps  against  it  was 
ideological.  He  admitted  that  mat¬ 
ters  had  been  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  current  crisis  in  agriculture.  He 
said  the  movement  “should  have 
put  its  foot  down  several  years  ago." 

‘The  Sde  Moshe  members  owe 
their  aguda  (central  organization) 
some  IS300  million,  in  the  normal 
procedure,  the  aguda  is  able  to 
debit  the  members  from  the  sale  of 
their  produce;  but  as  several 
members  are  not  marketing  through 


2  suspects  in  Zinger’s  death 
ordered  released  on  bail 


The  Jerusalem  Magistrates  Court 
yesterday  ordered  the  release  on 
bail  of  the  two  suspects  in  last 
November’s  murder  of  17-year-ofd 
Maya  Zinger,  the  first  suspect  to  be 
released  immediately  and  the  se¬ 
cond  after  48  hours. 

In  the  first  of  two  hearings  yester¬ 
day,  Judge  Miriam  Naor  accepted 
evidence  sent  by  police  Inspector 
Danny  Shemesh  from  the  U.S.  as  in¬ 
criminating  suspect^  Mos'h$ 
Turgeman.  But,  the  judge  ruled,  the 
evidence  does"  riot  ju'SFffy* 
Turge man’s  continued  detention. 
(Both  suspects  have  been  held  for 
30  days.) 

.4^  Zinger  died  in  hospital  four  days 
after  she  was  found  beaten  and  lying 
in  a  campfire  near  Hadassah 
Hospital  in  Ein  Kerem. 

Shemesh  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  to 
question  a  former  schoolmate  of  the 
victim  at  the  Israel  Goldstein  Youth 


Village.  Her  testimony  included  the 
fact  that  Turgeman  had  met  with 
Zinger  several  times  and  not  once  as 
he  had  tofd  the  police.  The 
questioning  of  a  girl  in  the  U.S.  is 
continuing,  a  police  representative 
told  the  court. 

In  the  second  hearing,  Judge  Uzi 
Sivan  accepted  defence  counsel 
Shaul  Marcus's  argument  that  no 
significant  -  prt%ress>had  .been ’made 
in  the  investigation  siire&taVciidnt; 
Sh4omo:  Sa'-adon,-.  was  ‘last 
remandetl’.  The  judge  ordered  his 
release  on  bail  after  a  48-hour  delay 
to  allow  the  police  time  to  appeal 
the  decision. 

A  police  source  said  that  despite 
Turgeman’s  release,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  continues  and  he  would  be  ar¬ 
rested  again  if  further  incriminating 
evidence  is  found  against  him. 
(Him) 


Beersheba  man  charged  with  murder 


■  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  A  27-year-old 
local  man  was  charged  yesterday  in 
the  local  district  court  with  the 
murder  of  Shoshana  Partosh,  24, 
last  month.  Yitzhak  Cohen  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  Partosh  by 
strangling  and  then  stabbing  her 


near  the  tennis  courts  in  the 
Sanhedria  Park. 

Cohen  is  charged  with 
premeditated  murder.  The  police 
say  he  prepared  his  weapon,  a 
switch-blade  knife,  in  advance. 
Thirty-two  prosecution  witnesses 
are  to  be  called. 


Arms  for  drugs  earns  11-year  sentence 


HAIFA  (Itim).  —  A  soldier  who 
stole  weapons  and  sold  them  for 
money  and  drugs  was  sentenced  to 
II  years  in  jail  yesterday  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  military  court. 

"  -Turai  (private)  David  Ben-Hamo 
from  Zichron  Ya’acov  was  found 
guilty  of  stealing  an  M-16  rifle  and 
five  Galll  rifles,  magazines  and 
three  grenades  from  his  artillery  un¬ 
it.  He  sold  them  to  a  villager  of  Deir 


al-Asad  in  western  Galilee  for 
1S7.500  and  a  supply  of  hashish. 

The  court  rejected  the  defen¬ 
dant's  claim  that  he  had  been 
threatened  and  acted  out  of  fear.  It 
ruled  that  he  had  acted  out  of  greed 
and  a  desire  for  drugs  and  without 
regard  for  the  consequences.  Ben- 
Hamo  was  found  guilty  of  stealing 
army  equipment,  trading  in  arms 
and  using  dangerous  drugs. 
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By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
New  security  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding  an  enlarged  force  of  more 
than  100  men,  have  been  installed  at 
ihe  Temple  Mount,  while  police  re¬ 
main  silent  on  the  investigation  into 
a  sabotage  attempt  there  last  month. 

The  security  arrangements  in¬ 
clude  a  closed-circuit  television 
network,  consolidation  of  Border 
Police,  police  and  Wakf  (Moslem 
religious  trust)  guards  into  one  unit, 
and  a  beefing  up  of  the  officer- 
ranked  stalT  at  al-Aksa  Mosque, 
night  and  day.  Metal  detectors  are 
to  be  installed  at  the  various 
entrances  to  the  mount  (one  is 
already  operating  at  the  Mograbi 


Gate),  while  patrols  are  to  be 
divided  among  some  120  men  as¬ 
signed  to  round-the-clock  guard 
duty  on  the  mount. 

Nitzav  Yeboshua  Caspi  said 
yesterday  when  the  .procedures 
were  announced,  that  the  police 
had  to  keep  in  mind  “that  one  can't 
turn  a  holy  site  into  afortress.” 

Meanwhile,  police  investigators 
are  still  trying  to  find  who  left 
behind  dozens  of  grenades  and 
other  explosives  in  a  late-night 
getaway  from  thq-  mount  several 
weeks  ago.  The  Investigation, 
headed  by  Southern  District  detec¬ 
tive  Rav-Pakad  A  mi  ram  Fahima,  is 
working  closely  with  the  military 
police,  which  is  trying  to  trace  the 
grenades  back  to  the  unit  where 


they  were  stolen. 

The  General  Security  Services  is 
also  involved  in  the  inquiry,  as  they 
are  in  investigating  the  grenade  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Bethlehem-  this  past 
weekend.  The  Israeli-made  No:  26 
grenade  exploded  in  an  empty  field 
.near  the  town,  after  being  triggered 
by  a  passerby  who  discovered  it  in  a 
box.  He  ran  away  from  the  explo¬ 
sion.  and  was  uninjured  and  there 
was  no  damage.  While  police 
already  said  they  had  evidence  link¬ 
ing  the  attack  to  the  other  booby-, 
trapped  grenades  in  the  Jerusalem 
area  since  mid-December,  a 
telephone  caller  to  Galei  Zahal,  the 
army  radio  early  yesterday  morning 
said  Terror  Against  Terror  was 
responsible. 


A'  .radio  spokesman  said  ;the 
telephone;  caller  -sounded  like  the- 
same  man .  who  bad  earlier  made 
calls  following  —  -and  sometimes 
preceding  —  The  discovery  -of 
sabotage -attempts  oh  non-Jesyish 
religious  sites.  - 

Although  police  say  the  grenade 
in  Bethlehem  was  the  same  type  as 
the  grenades  used  in  those  attempts, 
they  noted  two  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Bethlehem 
bombing  and  past  attempts. 

The  Bethlehem  attempt  took 
place  on  a  Saturday,  while  all  the 
past  attempts  were. either  on  Fri¬ 
days  or  Sundays;  and  the  grenade 
was  not  aimed  at  a  mosque  or 
.  church  in  the  area. 


Supermarket  aims  far  peas,  not  to  please 


the  moshav's  collective  marketing 
framework,  this  cannot  be  fully 
implemented. 

In  moving  to  dissolve  the  moshav. 
the  Moshav  Movement  will  also  en¬ 
sure  that  the  various  debts  can  be 
collected. 

A  member  of  Sde  M  oshe  told  77ze 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  moshav  had 
been  a  successful  venture,  but  had 
become  fragmented  by  feuds  among 
the  members.  In  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  the  largest  group  of  25 
members  is  paying  back  Us  debts  to 
the  collective,  1?  members  refuse  to 
pay.  and  another  15  members  are 
not  capable  of  paying. 


Tougher  rules 
to  fight 
school  violence 

Stricter  disciplinary  rules  for  the 
country's  schools  will  soon  be 
published  by  the  Education 
Ministry,  the  ministry  spokesman 
Yisrael  Cohen  reported  yesterday. 

Cohen  said  that  while  clear 
guidelines  already  exist,  a  minister 
investigation  found  that  in  certain 
areas,  schools  should  be  allowed  to 
use  harsher  disciplinary  measures  to 
contort  {rtotaneis.  He  said-  Ihe 
scHools'wilUbe  given  wider  powers 
fwih  &  violent^pitprfei. 

The  rules  were  recommended  by 
a  committee  under  Gershon 
Bergson,  at  the  request  of  chairman 
of  the  Ecucation  Ministry's 
pedagogic  secretariat,  David  Pur. 

Cohen  also  said  the  ministry  will 
extend  its  programme  for  training 
teachers  to  prevent  school  violence. 

‘A  Married  Couple’ 
wins  best  director  prize 

The  Israeli  cinema  prize  for  the 
best  director  of  1983  has  been 
awarded  to  Yitzhak  Yeshurun  for 
his  movie  A  Married  Couple. 

The  cinema  prizes,  worth  IS7  mil¬ 
lion  and  sponsored  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Industry  Ministries  and 
Elite,  were  distributed  yesterday  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  Jerusalem 
Cinematheque. 

The  judges  decided  not  to  award 
a  first  prize  in  the  best  picture 
category.  But  the  second  prize  went 
to  A  Married  Couple.  A  special  prize 
was  awarded  to  Amos  Gutman's 
Sagu’a  (Touched)  for  the  first 
feature  film  by  a  director. 

The  best-actor  award  went  to 
Yonalan  Segel  for  Sagu'a.  and  the 
best  actress  award  went  to  Miri  Fa¬ 
bian  for  .4  Married  Couple.  Yosi 
Wein.  who  filmed  S’agu’a.  was 
named  best  photographer. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  race  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  was  lost  recently  by  a 
reader  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  a 
Co-op  Supermarket  in  Bat  Yam, 
where  an  employee  grabbed  a  can 
of  peas  he  had  selected  out  of  his 
hand  and  labeled  it  with  a  higher 
price  tag. 

The  reader's  complaint  was  pas¬ 
sed  on  to  the  Ministry  of  Trade's 
consumer  protection  office,  whose 


director  Ovadia  Shragay,  called 
the  incident  “brutal.”  While  he  con¬ 
firmed  it  is  within  the  law  to  relabel 
old  stock  with  new- prices,  he  said  it 
was  of  questionable  legality  if  this 
could  be  done  once  the  customer 
had  made  a  selection. 

The  director  suggested  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  stores  to 
revise  their  prices  outside  of  shopp¬ 
ing  hours. 


U.S.  Jewish  leaders  here 
to  demonstrate  solidarity 


Labour,  Tami  young  guard  to  cooperate 


ASHKELON  (Itim).  —  Ashkelon 
Mayor  Eli  Dayan,  a  leading  Tami 
activist,  said  yesterday  that  two 
joint  think-tanks  are  being  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  young  guards  of 
Tami  and  the  Labour  Party.  This 
follows  last  week's  meeting  in  Tel 


Aviv  between  representatives  of  the 
two  groups! 

Attending  the  meeting  on  the 
Tami  side  were  Dayan,  Absorption 
Ministry  Director-General  Eli  Artzi 
and  other  secretariat  members. ' 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Reagan  administration  is 
basically  sympathetic  to  the  needs 
of  Israel  and  American  Jewry  has  a 
good  feeling  about  the  administra¬ 
tion,  according  to  Julius  Berman, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Presidents .-  of  Major  American 
Jewish  Organizations. 

Berman,  whose  statement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spokesman  “did  not 
constitute  a  political  endorsement 
of  Reagan'*  in  the  U.S;  presidential 
campaign,  held  a  press  conference 
yesterday  at  Ben-Gurioh  Airport. 
He  was  accompanied  by  21  other 
presidents  of  national  U.S.  Jewish 
organizations  and  dozens  of  other 
American  Jewish  leaders  who  came 
for  four  days  of  briefings  in  IsraeL 


Berman  is  president  of  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America  and  is  serving  a  second 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Presidents' 
Conference.  • 

Berman  and  some  of  his  ■  col¬ 
leagues  met  with  National  Security. 
Adviser  Robert  MacFarlane  in 
Washington  last  week.  Berman  also 
met  with  Secretary  of-State  George 
Shultz  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  72  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion,  who  are  to. .meet  with,  most' 
government  ministers  and  to  be 
briefed  in  closed  sessions  by 
ministry  professionals,  came  to 
demonstrate  American  Jewry's 
solidarity  with  Israel  “at  a  time  of 
serious  political,  military  and 
economic  problems  here.’*  - 


Navon’s  visit  to  Argentina  sparks  local  community  row 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BUENOS  AIRES.  —  A  visit  to 
Argentina  next  month  by  former 
president  Yitzhak  Navon  has 
become  the  focus  of  intense  in¬ 
fighting  among  Jewish  community 
leaders  here. 

'  One  prominent  figure  in  the  com¬ 
munity  accuses  the  local  Labour- 
Zionist  party  of  “kidnapping” 
Navon  and  trying  to  keep  him  from 
visiting  institutions  not  associated 
with  the  Labour  faction. 

A  .leading  non-party  Zionist 
figure  told  The  Jerusalem  Post: 
“There  is  a  feeling  that  Navon’s  visit 
will  be  used  for  election  purposes.” 
Elections  are  due  to  the  A  MIA,  the 
main  organ  of  Jewish  communal  life 
here.- .ar  few  rweeks-  after  Navon’s 
visit. I-  . «  -.-x.:  .  ’  •  i 

.  ;Theibehindqthe-sccacs  infighting 
apparently  reached  sUch  a  pitch  last 
week  that  the  Israel  ambassador, 
Dov  Shmorak,  was  called  in  by  the 
feuding  factions  as  a  sort  of  ar¬ 
bitrator.  and  it  is  he  who  will  now 
have  the  final  word  on  the  ex- 
president's  tight  timetable. 

The  man  who  accused  the 


Labourites  of  “kidnap”  is  Saul 
Rochberger,  a  former  president  of 
the  Hebraica  culture  and  sports 
organization  and  now  the  founder 
of  a  new  movement,  “Brera.” 
“Brera”  is  planning  to  run  in  the 
AMIA  elections  and  will  seek  to 
challenge  or  at  least  erode  the  long- 
established  Labour  domination  of 
the  community. 

“In  the  past,”  said  Rochberger, 
“when  we  at  Hebraica  invited  to 
Argentina  prominent  Labour  Party 
personalities  from  Israel  — -  Motta 
Gut  or  Yitzhak  Rabin  —  we  were 
delighted  to  ‘share’  them  with  all 
the  other  local  organizations. 

“But  the  Labour  askanim  here  — 
they  live  for  petty  politics.  They 
think  it  would  be  a  great  success  if 
they  can  kidnap  Navon  and  keep 
him  to  themselves."  ■ 

Specifically  Rochberger  is 
peeved  because  Hebraica  has  been 
told  Navon  wflihave  “no  time”  to 
attend  the  opening  of  its  new 
school,  the  “Amos”  high-school. 

“Amos”  is  Hebraica’s  first-ever 
venture  into  education.  It  will  be 
housed  in  the  organization’s 


magnificent  13-storey  centre  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Navon  will  find  time,  however,  to 
Hebraica's  chagrin,  to  visit  the 
“ShoJem  AJeichem”  school,  dosely 
associated  with  the  Labour  party, 
and  to  attend  its  50th  year  celebra¬ 
tions. 

Israeli  sources  here  Justified  this 
decision.  They  said  that  Navon’s 
programme  is  genuinely  tight;  he 
will  spend  much  of  bis  time  meeting 
with  govern  merit. and  parliamentary 
figures.  In  addition,  he  is  to  appear 
at  a  convention  of  representatives 
of  provincial  Jewish  communities  in 
the  capital,  and  also  at  a  gathering 
of  Sephardi  Jewish  leaders  from  all 
over  Latin  America.  . 

'  There  have  been  complaints, 
however,  not  only  from  vying  party-  , 
political  groups,,  but  also  from  fund-  1 
raising^organizatioi^^w^hm^rgen- 

them  no  time  or  attention  at  ail 

Exacerbating  the  row  over  Navon 
is  the  longstanding  and  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  feud  between  the  president  of 
AMIA,  Dr.  Krupnikofr  (Labour) 
and  the  present  president  of  - 
Hebraica,  Dr.  Fleischer.  , 


The  election  campaign  for  the 
A  MI  A,  meanwhile,  promises  to  be  a 
lively  affair  —  influenced,  it  seems 
by  the  general  return  of.  democracy 
m  Argentina  and  the  stirrings  of 
nevfr  spirits  that  this  has  encouraged. 

The  “establishment,’.'  Labour-led 
since  time  immemorial,  will  have. tci 
defend  itself  against  charges  of  os¬ 
sification  and  “selling-out”  to  the 
Orthodox  parties;  .Mizrahi  and 
Aguda.  Says  Brera  director  Osbaldo 
Wajncymen  “People,  especially, 
young  people,  are  ’turned  off  by 
the  community.  They  don’t  want  to 
think  about  communal  life.  The  first 
contact  -many  of  them  haye  with  the 
AMIA  a  when  there  is  a  death  in 
the  family  —  and  then  they  en¬ 
counter  a  mercenary.,  attitude 
iowarfte,  gravetfeyipg.”  ...  ■ 

./.And  ■Mrcr&'s:.  -treasurer,  . Jacobo 
Goldstein,  adds;  **Who  "needs 
Avbdafir  Argentina?  T>r  Herat  for 
that,  matter?  The  community 
leadership  is  old  and  stultified.  We 
need  to  draw  in  the  30  to  50  age- 
group,  or  we’re  done  for.  Young 
people  are  attracted  by  conser¬ 
vative  and  Reform  —  but  these 
movements  are  allowed  no  say.” 


PROCESS  CHEESE 
AT  REOUCED  PRICES! 


20%  OFF 


Tnuva's  Process  Cheese  20%  OFF  ! 

They  come  as  triangles,  squares,  and 
"sausages"  and  are  scrumptious  on  fresh 
bread  —  at  home,  at  work,  on  a  trip, 
anywhere,  anytime. 

Grab  them  while  they're  cheaper.  B'  Teyavon! 


Naama 
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A 
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240  g. 

IS  148.50 
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Levavrt 


150  g. 


IS  135.50 


Smadar  240  g.  IS  152.50 


is  108.50 
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Sadeh 


1kg. 


IS  581.50 


High  fat  process 
cheese,  kummel, 
onion,  paprika,  smoked  IS  157 
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SHOPPDT  ST  BATIN’ 
IN  JERUSALEM 
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THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 

Winners  of  numerous  awards 
for  popularity  and  service 
HA  ADAMA  have  what  must  be 
jh*  largest  selection  of  health 
foods  in  town  They’ve  fresh 
tofu  organic  fruits  including 
Fresh  papayas,  health  breads, 
natural  cosmetics  Hams  oils 
and  dressings,  apple  cider,  dried 
fnjtis  and  nuts,  wheat  germ, 
bran  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you).  mung.  alfalfa 
for  sprouting  assorted  granolas. 
Evening  Primrose  Oil  and  an  en¬ 
dless  supply  of  tasty  natural 
health  foods  Drop  by  at 
HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL  ST 
lopp  Art  Academy?  Convenient 
hours  7am- 6pm  (straight  thru  ? 
Friday  til  1  30pm  Tel  02- 
246609 

CHAD  PAZ, 

THE  SHARPEST 
PLACE  IN  TOWN. 

If  it  cuts  they've  got  »i  at  CHAD 
PAZ.  They've  knives  of  every 
size  and  shape  including  ritual 
implements  for  brit  mila  and  for 
the  shohet  They've  scissors  to 
suit  every  taste,  shears, 
secateurs,  scalpels,  saws, 
special  buttonhole  scissors, 
tools  for  house  plant 
enthusiasts,  vegetable  peelers, 
mmcers.  Swiss  army  penknives, 
and  more  much  more.  Best  of 
all  they'll  sharpen  and  restyle  Cif 
necessary)  all  your  cutting  tools 
and  knives  Ask  for  Chaim  — 
he  II  solve  all  your  cutting 
problems.  CHAD  PAZ.  76 
Hanevim  St.  opposite  Bikur 
Holim  Hospital  Hours  9- 1.4-7. 
Closed  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons 


THE  PLAY’S 
THE  THING... 

The  London  Theatre  tour  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular 
tours  offered  in  Israel  See  the 
biggest  hits  in  London-  "Cats." 

Country  Girl."  a  top  Royal 
Shakespeare  performance.  Bob 
Fosse's  Dancing. "  "Little  Lies." 
and  Pack  of  Lies".  The  truth  is. 
no  other  tour  to  London  gives 
you  NINE  nights  in  an 
absolutely  FIRST  CLASS. 
CENTRALLY  LOCATED  London 
hotel  —  and  of  course,  tickets 
to  the  finest  theatre  being 
performed  today  The  fabulous, 
deluxe  London  Theatre  Tour 
leaves  on  March  6  returning 
March  15  included  are  three 
extensive  guided  tours  with 
escort,  transfers  throughout  and 
bed-and-breakfast  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  all  at  the  bargain 
price  of  S725  Bookings 
accepted  for  further  tour  April 
22  —  riay  1 .  For  full  details  call 
or  drop  in.  ZIONTOURS.  23 
HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shamai  St. 
Post  Office).  Tel.  02  - 
233326/7/8.  Open  every  day 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  till  1 
p.m. 


IFPPVNWKI 

For  a  change  of  style  and  pace 
we  suggest  the  TEPPANYAKl. 
Israel's  only  Glatt  Kosher 
Japanese  restaurant.  Watch 
your  meal  being  prepared  in  an 
atmosphere  designed  to  delight. 
Try  the  special  Tempura  Dinner, 
with  Salmon  and  St.  Peter's 
fish.  Or  the  Teppanyaki  with  a 
choice  of  beef,  veal  or  duckling 
in  terriyaki  sauce,  or  Sukiyaki. 
The  age-old  style  of  Japanese 
cooking  ensures  the  meats  and 
fresh  vegetables  retain  their 
natural  juices  producing  a  most 
succulent  meal  All  at  the  TEP¬ 
PANYAKI.  A  taste  of  the  Far 
East  in  the  heart  of ^the i  Middle 
East.  KING  SOLOMON 

SHERATON  '  h°T,E*l* 
JERUSALEM.  Call  02-241433. 
ask  for  restaurant  reservations. 
Open  7  till  10.45  p.m..  Closed 
Friday  The  hostesses,  garbed  in 
the  robes  of  ancient  Japan 
graciously  await  your  order 


ly/aturaf 


for  men  and  women 
shampoo  for  dry  hair 

contains  sesame,  corn, 
lecithin,  soya  oils  plus  10 
amino  acids,  essential  in 
the  structure  of  hair. 
Prevents  dryness,  repairs 
split  ends  and  adds  lustre 
and  body  to  dry  damaged 
hair.  Natural  Look  is  rich 
but  not  expensive. 
Available  at  fine  hair 
salons  throughout  Israel. 


THE  NAME  OF 
THE  GAME  — 
VTOEOTOGRAPHY 

Looking  for  a  way  of  showing 
your  grandchildren  your 
wedding  ceremony?  Want  to 
record  your  youngest  one's 
barmitzvah?  Want  to  make  a 
commercial7  a  documentary7  or 
what  have  you7  Call  02- 
223746  or  in  the  evenings  02- 
672212  They'll  provide  any 
type  of  Cinematic  Video 
Production  From  film  to  video 
transfer,  editing,  dubbing  etc 
Creative  professional 
documentation  of  any  event  for 
posterity  02-223746.  evenings 
02-672212 


10%  OFF  THIS  WEEK 

Please  form  a  queue  on  the  left. 
HA'MASHTELA,  Jeruralem's 
premier  nursery  wants  the 
capital  to  look  and  smell  real 
nice  this  summer  so  rhey're 
pruning  10%  off  roses,  bushes, 
climbers,  miniatures,  polyanthas 
etc.  They’ve  also  fruit  trees, 
seedlings  at  give  away  prices  — 
lobelia,  snapdragon,  linarja  to 
name  a  few.  HA'MASHTELA 
also  plan,  execute  and  maintain 
gardens  and  they've  a  greai 
selection  of  all  types  of 
gardening  aids.  Drop  by  and  ask 
for  Yona.  Dido  and  Yousouf 
(previously  with  Ben  •  Gad). 
HA*MASHTELAT  17  BEITAR.' 
TALPIOT.  (bus  7)  Tel  02- 
7T9972.-'  HouTs  7  am. -7.30 
p.m./4-5.30  p.m.  Friday  7-2. 


NOTICE 

ZORBA  would  like  to  clarify 
that  the  Jerusalem  restaurant 
is  in  no  way  connected  to  any 
cult  group,  and  to  avoid 
misunderstanding  has 
dropped  "the  Buddha"  from 
its  name.  ZORBA's  unique 
cuisine  remains  as  delicious 
and  inviting  as  ever,  and  is 
under  supervision  of  the 
Jerusalem  Rabbinate. 
ZORBA,  The  Vegetarian 
Restaurant.  9  Yoel  Salomon 
St.  (off  Kikar  Zion),  Tel.  02- 
227444.  Kosher.  Hours:  Mon.. 
Wed.,  Fri  —  Noon-3  p.m.. 
Saturday  thru  Thursday  6 
p.m.-11.30  p.m. 

This  announcement  is 
approved  by  The  Jerusalem 
Rabbinate. 


It’s  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prane  chips,  and 
more.  Half  once  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  fthey  keep 
coming  back  for  more).  1 
AGR0N.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun  -Thurs.:  noon  til  9  pm.  Fri¬ 
day  til  2  p.m.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  ya! 


A  TREASURE  TROVE 
TO  DELIGHT  THE  EYE 

If  you're  looking  for  a  unique  gift 
representative  of  this  part  of  the 
world  you  must  visit  Sarah 
Einstein's  new  studio  in 
Jerusalem.  Sarah,  working  from 
biblical  references  creates 
ancient  jewelry  for  modern 
woman.  Every  piece  is  unique 
and  is  fashioned  from  a  wealth 
of  materials  brought  here  by 
people  of  the  Middle  East.  She 
has  necklaces,  some  with 
amulets  as  centre  pieces, 
earrings,  rings,  pendants  and 
bracelets  and  they're 
surprisingly  inexpensive.  Highly 
recommended,  you'll  find 
Sarah's  studio  at  1 5  Yohanan 
Migush  Halav.  the  little  lane 
behind  the  Municipality.  (Old 
City  end  of  the  Jaffa  Rd).  Hours 
9  a.m.-2  p.m.  Make  sure  phone 
02-225760  or  home  716130. 


CLASSIC  LEATHER 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
additions  to  the  collection  of 
glamourous  shops  in  the  Cardo 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  new  branch  of  DANAYA 
leather  goods.  Famous  for 
fifteen  years  for  high  fashion, 
superb  quality  leather  garments, 
sheepskin  and  fur.  DANAYA  has 
introduced  a  unique  new 
feature.  It  is  now  possible  to 
order  custom  made  leather 
garments  for  every  size, 
specification  and  taste  and  have 
them  ready  within  48  hours.  As 
for  our  prices,  we  have  a  range 
to  suit  every  pocket.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Be  sure  to  visit  us 
when  you're  next  in  the  Cardo 
and  see  for  yourself.  DANAYA. 
Duty  Free  Shops  —  also  at 
Mercaz  Sapir.  Givat  Shaul. 
J'lem  (factory)  02-520251.  Tel 
Aviv.  Allenby  60  (2nd  Floor)  03- 
520251.  DANAYA. 


Dear  Valued  Client, 

We've  got  the  lowest  prices 
in  Israel,  in  fact  it's  never  been 
cheaper  to  fly  New  York  than  it 
is  now.  Just  S499  round  trip! 
Inside  the  States  no  one  can 
better  our  VUSA's.  Just  SI  50 
—  NY-LA-NY.  Going  to  Europe? 
Many  locations  S260  round 
trip  Closer  to  home  —  try  Eilat 
for  just  SI  34  for  flight  and 
hotel.  Call  or  drop  by  at  ZION¬ 
TOURS.  23  HILLEL  ST.  (next  to 
Shammai  St.  Post  Office).  Tel. 
02-233326/7/8.  Open  every 
day  from  8  30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  till  1 
p  m 

Sincerely. 

Mark  Feldman 
Director. 

LAROMMANIA! 


When  the  Laromme  Hotel  puts 
on  a  show,  it's  not  to  be  missed 

—  Rumania  Month,  with  the 
best  of  folklore,  arts  and  crafts 

—  and  food!  —  all  from 
Rumania.  The  month  long,  day¬ 
long  program  includes  a  lobby 
display  of  Rumanian  art, 
costumes,  and  a  fascinating 
exhibit  of  homemade  pickling 
methods.  At  5  p.m.  it's  Tea  Time 

—  delicious  cakes,  spirited 
entertainment.  From  7  p.m., 
dinner:  a  fabulous  feast  you'll 
never  forget.  Such  Rumanian 
specialities  as  Zacusca.  Pasarei 
cu  Prune.  Mittitei  and  Sarmale 
Romanesti.  in  a  sparkling  5- 
course  a  la  carte  dinner  (please 
reserve  in  advance).  At  9  p.m. 
the  Rumanian  Dance  Show 
follows:  a  50  minute  cabaret 
featuring  dancers  and 
musicians,  afterwhich  the  dance 
floor  is  yours.  The  Midnight 
Show  in  the  Sharon  Bar  wraps 
up  a  beautiful  evening.  Rumania 
Month  at  the  Laromme  Hotel, 
Liberty  Bell  Park,  Jerusalem. 
Feb  15 -March  17.  Reservations 
for  dinner,  dance  and  cabaret  — 
call  663161  ext.  4292,  and  ask 
for  Patty. 
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Shi’ite  leader:  Punish  Jemayel 


By  ANDREW  TARNOWSKJ 
BEIRUT  (Reuter).  —  Shi’ite- 
Moslem  leader  Nabih  Berri,  45.  the 
new  master  of  West  Beirut,  has  long 
been  a  political  moderate  by 
Lebanese  standards,  but  now  he 
wants  the  head  of  Maronite  Chris¬ 
tian  President  Amin  Jemayel. 

His  voice  rising  in  anger,  Berri 
says  Jemayel  must  answer  for  the 
death  and  destruction  wreaked  by 
the  army  on  Beirut's  Shi’ite 
southern  suburbs  in  fighting  earlier 
this  month. 

He  says  four  days  of  shelling  of 
the  teeming  slums,  as  troops  fought 
off  his  Amal  militiamen,  forced 
150,000  people  to  flee  and 
destroyed  many  of  iheir  homes.  No 
one  knows  how  many  died. 

Berri  believes  that  "punishing” 
Jemayel  and  army  officers  should 
take  precedence  over  efforts  to 
break  the  political  deadlock  left  by 
a  swift  series  of  political  and 
military  defeats  inflicted  on  the 
American -backed  president. 

"There  are  rules  in  war.  When 
the  rules  are  broken  you  have  to 
forget  about  politics,”  Berri  told 
journalists.  "It  is  Jemayel's  right  to 
try  to  save  himself  and  it  is  my  right 
to  achieve  the  punishnenl  of  the 
man  who  destroys  the  people.” 

Berri  does  not  say  what  punish¬ 
ment  he  wants  for  Jemayel,  but  he 


wants  him  out  of  office  —  at  the 
very  least  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  reducing  the  presiden¬ 
tial  term  from  six  to  two  years, 
which  would  leave  Jemayel  only 
eight  more  months  in  office. 

As  the  first  Shi’ite  Moslem  militia 
leader  to  reign  in  West  Beirut  since 
civil  war  began  in  1975,  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid  alienating  its  largely 
Sunni  Moslem  and  Christian  pop¬ 
ulation. 

He  has  moved  fast  to  discipline 
the  Shi'iie,  Druse  and  Sunni  militias 
which  jointly  took  West  Beirut  and 
to  reassure  inhabitants  he  is  no 
Shi'ite  fundamentalist 
revolutionary,  like  Iran’s  religious 
leaders. 

Press  censorship  enforced  by 
Jemayel  has  been  lifted.  An  army 
curfew  imposed  in  West  Beirut  but 
never  in  Christian  East  Beirut  has 
been  dropped,  although  few  people 
yet  brave  the  darkened  streets  and 
sporadic  shooting. 

Within  48  hours  of  the  militias 
swarming  out  of  the  slums  to  seize 
West  Beirut,  Bern  ordered  them  ofT 
the  streets  and  deployed  them 
against  the  army  along  the  "green 
line”  fronU’er  with  Christian  East 
Beirut. 

His  .Amal  militia,  the  biggest  and 
most  organized  group,  sent  out  ar¬ 
moured  patrols  to  check  roving 
gangs  of  gunmen. 


After  a  day  of  anarchy  in  which 
the  Canadian  ambassador  was  rob¬ 
bed.  the  British  ambassadors 
residence  threatened  and  robbenes 
of  homes  reported.  West  Beirut 
yesterday  returned  to  a  semblance 
of  normality. 

The  squalid  slums  of  Beirut  that 
Christian-dominated  governments 
have  largely  ignored  have  been  Ber¬ 
n's  constituency  since  he  became 
leader  of  Amal  in  1980.  He  says  he 
held  the  anger  there  in  check  until 
last  week,  giving  Jemayel  every 
chance  to  seek  national  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  political  reform  and  social 
justice. 

But  it  became  too  much  last 
■week,  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
shocked  survivors  flooded  into 
West  Beirut  with  plastic  bags 
packed  with  possessions  to  sleep  in 
parks,  hallways,  cheap  hotels,  vehi¬ 
cles  or  any  empty  apartment  they 
could  find.  .  t 

On  the  fifth  day  the  militias  sur¬ 
ged  into  West  Beirut,  climaxing  a 
rapid  chain  of  events  that  have  left - 
Jemayel  isolated,  powerless  and 
close  to  political  annihilation. 

At  a  weekend  news  conference 
Berri  hammered  home  his  anger. 
“If  this  (destruction)  happened  in 
your  country,  would  any  ruler  sur¬ 
vive?”  he  snapped  at  American 
journalists. 


Nabih  Berri, 


(UPl) 


Chernenko:  Top  priority  is  to  end  arms  race 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Soviet  Politburo 
member  Konstantin  Chernenko,  a 
leading  contender  to  succeed  the 
late  president  Yuri  Andropov,  said  in 
77 ie  Sunday  Times  that  improving 
relations  with  U.S.  is  “more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  before." 

But  the  72-vear-old  Chernenko 
warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  tolerate  the  U.S.  gaining 
military  superiority. 

He  said  in  an  article  written 
before  Andropov's  death  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  that  Moscow  harbours  "no 
secret  intentions  or  malicious 
designs. 

“We  are  open  to  the  world,”  the 
conservative  Soviet  Communist 


Party's  ideologist  wrote. 

“In  its  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet 
Union  attaches  top  priority  to 
safeguarding  and  strengthening 
peace  and  is  determined  to  end  the 
arms  race,”  he  went  on. 

"We  are  in  favour  of  an  active 
and  fruitful  dialogue  with  nations 
living  under  a  different  social 
system  to  ours,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  particular,” 
Chernenko  wrote. 

“To  work  patiently  so  as  to  create 
a  climax  of  trust  and  accord  on 
earth  is  what  my  country  is  calling 
on  other  nations  to  do.” 

But  he  stressed:  “The  Soviet 
U  nion  has  great  military  might.  We 
are  capable  of  meeting  any  chal¬ 


lenge  effectively. 

“We  hope,  however,  that  nobody 
will  be  tempted  to  test  the  Soviet 
Union's  strength  again.  We  are  not 
seeking  military  .  superiority,  of 
course,  but  we  will  not  concede  to 
any  nation  gaining  such  superiority 
over  us 

He  conceded  that  "the  USSR  and 
the  USA  have  much  to  divide 
them.” 

But  he  noted:  “Today  it  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before  to  multiply 
our  efforts  towards  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

“The  imperative  need  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  guarantee  every  nation 
the  right  to  free  and  independent 


development  has  priority  o vo^- 
everything  else.” 

The  Soviets,  he  said,  are 
“ concentrating  on  constructive 
tasks,  siich  “as  advancing  socialist 
democracy,  developing  industry, 
science  and  technology,  agriculture 
and  culture. 

“Our  progress  in  these  fields  is 
truly  spectacular.” 

He  added:  “This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  have  no  difficulties.  They  do  ex¬ 
ist.  and  the  Communist  Party  frank¬ 
ly  admits  .tBSth.” ... 

But;  overalf,  he  said:  “My 
country  is  getting  richer  and  more 
advanced  culturally,  and  its  people 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
eyer  before.”  ’ 


China  signalling  Moscow  on  chance  to  boost 


PEKING  (Reuter).  —  China  is 
sending  diplomatic  signals  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  Yuri 
Andropov's  death  could  provide  an 

opportunity  to  improve  relations. 

* 

The  announcement  that  Vice-' 
Premier  Wan  Li  will  attend 
Andropov's  funeralis  regarded  here 
as -  a  significant  hint  that  a. --new. 
Soviet  leader  could  make  progress’. 
Tn"healing<  the  rift'lbetween  Peking 
and  Moscow. 

The  vice-premier,  accompanied 
by  a  delegation  of  Peking's  Soviet 


experts,  will  be  the  highest-ranking 
Chinese  visitor  to  Moscow  in  nearly 
two  decades. 

“ Below  the  premier  (Zhao 
Ziyang),  he  is  the  highest  they  could 
send,”  a  western  diplomat  said. 

Wan  U  is  considerably  higher  in 
the  Chinese  hierarchy  than  the  then 
foreign  minister  Huang  Hua,  who 
attended  Leonid  Brezhnev's  funeral  . 
in  1982. 

China's  leaders  sent  a  telegram  of 
condolence  to  the  Kremlin  on 
Saturday  that  was  liberally  in¬ 


terspersed  with  hopes  for  better' 
relations. 

“President  Andropov  had  expres¬ 
sed  on  several  occasions  his  desire 
to  improve  Sino-Soviet  relations.  It 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  see  relations 
between  the  two  countries  nor¬ 
malized,”  the  telegram  said; 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced  in 
Damascus  that  Syria  Wai  send  a 
high-ranking  Syrian  delegation 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Abdul- 
Raouf  aJ-Kasm. 

State  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


al-Shar’a  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  delegation  would  include 
Defence- Minister  Lt.-Gen.  Mustafa 
TIass  and  the  undersecretary 
general  of  the  ruling  Ba'ath  Party, 
Abdullah' ai-Abmar. 

The  failure  to  attend  of  President 
.  Hafez  Assad  was, apparently  due  to 
the  fact,  that;  he  was  still  recovering 
from  a  heart  ailment. 

Vil. . 

South  Yemeni  President  Ali  Nas¬ 
ser  Mohamed  and  PLO  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  left  for  Moscow 
yesterday.  .  £*. 


El  Salvador’s  army 
in  sweep  of  north 
kills  62  guerrillas 


SAN  SALVADOR  (Reuter).  —  El 
Salvador's  army  said  on  Saturday 
that  it  killed  62  guerrillas  and  over¬ 
ran  a  rebel  stronghold  during  a 
sweep  of  the  north  aimed  at  secur¬ 
ing  territory  before  elections  iri 
March. 

A  senior  army  officer  said  troops 
from  the  elite  U.S.-trained  Beiloso 
Battalion  killed  20  rebels  last  Friday 
in  an  attack  backed  by  the  air  force 
on  rebel  camps  on  a  mountain  in  the 
northern  province  of  Chalatenango. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Rene  Emilio 
Ponce,  head  of  the  Beiloso  Bat¬ 
talion.  said  another  42  guerrillas 
died  in  three  other  clashes,  but  he 
gave  no  further  details. 

Two  soldiers  were  killed  and  12 
wounded  in  fighting  when  2.000 
troops  sweeping  die  province  con¬ 
verged  on  the  mountain  known  as 
Volcancillo.  he  said. 

He  told  reporters  who  visited  the 
area  on  Saturday  that  the  troops 
surprised  some  300  to  500  rebels. 


U.S.  Navy  commissions 
4th  Trident  submarine 

NEW  LONDON,  Connecticut 
(AP).  —  The  U.S.  Navy  on  Saturday 
commissioned  the  LISS  Georgia,  the 
fourth  in  the  nation's  fleet  of  Tri¬ 
dent  nuclear-powered  submarines. 


4,500-year-old  egg  found  in  China 


PEKING  (AP).  —  Archeologists 
have  unearthed  a  4,500-year-old 
whole  egg  at  a  neolithic  site  near 
Zhengzhou,  Henan  Province,  in 
central  China,  the  official  Xinhua 
news  agency  reported  yesterday. 

Smaller  than  a  chicken’s  egg,  the 
object  was  found  in  a  layer  of  earth 


about  1.4  metres  thick,  albng  with 
broken  egg  shells  of  the  same  type, 
polished  stone  axes  and  spades  and 
pot  shards. 

Archeologists  believe  the  finds 
belong  to  a  late  primitive  society 
linked  to  the  Yangshao  and 
Longshan  cultures,  the 'report  said. 


Kashmiris  protest  front  leader’s  hanging 


ISLAMABAD  (AP).  —  Thousands 
of  people  across  Pakistan  protested 
against  Saturday.^  execution  of 
Kashmiri  leader  Maqbooi  Butt,  who 
was  hanged  after  eight  years  of  waiting 
in  a  death  row  cell  in  New  Delhi. 
Butt,  40,  founding  member  of  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  Liberation 
Front,  was  hanged  in  the  maximum 
security  Tihar  Prison  for  allegedly 
killing  an  Indian  security  agent. 

The  front  sought  independence 
for  the  Himalayan  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  which  has  been  under 


Indian  occupation  since  1947. 
Pakistan  also  claims  the  territory, 
and  the  dispute  has  led  to  war 
between  Islamabad  and  New  Delhi 
twice  since  1947. 

Thousands  of  shopkeepers  in 
Azad  Kashmir,  a  smaller  section  of 
the  state,  which  is  under  Pakistani 
administration,  shuttered  their 
businesses  to  protest  against  Butt’s 
hanging.  All  schools,  colleges  and 
government  offices  were  also 
closed. 


Australian  pilot  killed  in  Sudan  attack 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  An  Australian 
pilot  was  killed  in  an  insurgent  at¬ 
tack  on  a  construction  site  in  the 
southern  Sudanese  swamps  on  Fri¬ 
day  when  several  other  foreign 
workers  were  abducted,  diplomatic 
sources  said  here  yesterday. 

The  sources  said  details  would 
probably  be  released  soon  in 
Melbourne,  but  Cairo-based 
diplomats  understood  that  he  died 


when  secessionists  shot  up  the  hut 
where  he  was  sleeping.  Rocket 
grenades  and  small  arms  were  used' 
in  the  attack. 

The  sources  said  it  was  most  like¬ 
ly  he  died  in  the  battle  and  was  not. 
taken  hostage  along  with  six  or 
seven  other  foreigners  engaged  in 
digging  on  the'Jonglei  Canal  pro¬ 
ject  The  fate  of  those  abducted  was 
not  known. 


Blizzards  kill 
30  in  Europe 

ZURICH  (Reuter).  —  Heavy  snow¬ 
falls  and  blizzards  in  the  last  few 
days  have  killed  nearly  30  people  in 
central  Europe,  blocked  roads  and 
disrupted  traffic. 

Road  and  rail  links  were  gradual¬ 
ly  returning  to  normal  yesterday  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  after  the  worst  spate 
of  avalanches  in  years. 

One  .  in  Airoto,  the  second  to 
strike  this  village  near  the  Gotthard 
Pass,  killed  a  man  in  a  chalet  Satur¬ 
day  night,  bringing  the  death  tollfc 
Switzerland  to  10. 

The  Simplon  Pass  and  Great  St. 
Bernhard  road  tunnel,  both  leading 
to  Italy,  were  reopened  yesterday, 
but  the  road  to  the  ski  rs  resort  of 
-L.es  Diablerets  and  the  Furka  rail 
:  tunnel  near  the  Gotthard  were  still 
blocked. 

The  mountainous  central  region 
of  Abbruzzo  in  Italy  reported  its 
worst  .snowfall,  in  20  years,  averag¬ 
ing  between  two  and  three  metres. 
In  some  -places,  snowdrifts  reached 
five  metres. 

Many  villages  are  still  cut  off  and 
tourists  are  marooned  in  at  least  two 
hotels.  .  - 

RAFFLE.  r—  An  English  farmer 
yesterday  won  what  was  claim  ecf^a 
be  the  biggest  raffle  prize,  ever,  a 
magnificent  -  30-room.  Georgian 
mansion  .standing  on  1,600  dunams 
of  lush  Irish  countryside. 
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Finn  wins  double  gold 


Slap  in  the  face 

Post  Sports  Staff 
Joel  Kramer,  28,  the  basketball 
player  who  was  kept  on  the  bench 
by  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  most  of  the 
season  and  then  had  his  contract 
summarily  cancelled,  has  been 
signed  on  by  the  San  Diego  Clip¬ 
pers,  a  National  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion  team.  His  contract  is  for  two 
seasons.  Prior  to  coming  to  Mac¬ 
cabi,  he  played  in  the  NBA  for  five 
rears  with  the  Phoenix  Suns.  No 
adequate  explanation  has  been 
given  of  why  Maccabi  failed  to  fit 
him  into  their  squad. 

NBA  SATURDAY:  Ptwedx  108,  Dillis  »: 
Su  Antonio  123.  Detroit  IK;  CMttgo  101, 1 
GoMtfi  State  96;  Ocvdmd  «,  Indian*  83:  New 
York  138.  Outer  112.  The  Kafcks  bare  now. 
won  eight  of  their  last  nine  matches. 

Hawaiian  golf 

HONOLULU  (AP) _ Wayne  Lett,  who  won 

this  ride  in  1982,  used  the  par  of  an  ngfe-filrdfcs 
start  to  compile  a  7-un4er-par  65  and  more  ort 
10  a  three-stroke  lead  on  Satnrday  in  the  third 
roaad  of  the  S5W.000  US.  Hawaiian  Open  GdT 
Toanumeot. 


SARAJEVO  (AP).  —  Finnish  cross¬ 
country  skier  Marja-Liisa 
Hamalainen  became  the  first  dou¬ 
ble  gold  medallist  of  the  XIV  Winter 
Olympic  Games  yesterday,  and 
Norway.  Sweden  and  Italy  all  won 
their  first  golds  of  the  games. 

Hamalainen,  the  28-year-old 
blue-eyed  blonde  who  reached  the 
top  of  her  sport  after  years  of  trying, 
added  the  gold  medal  for  the  5 
kilometre  race  to  the  one  she  had 
already  captured  for  the  10 
kilometre. 

Tomas  Gustafson  won  the  men’s 
5,000  metre  speed  skating  —  the 


first  Swede  to  strike  gold  in  this 
sport  since  Johnny  Hoglin  won  the 
10,000  metres  at  Grenoble  in  1968. 

For  Italy,  Olympic  veteran-  Paul 
Hiidg  art  tier  won  the  men’s  singles 
luge.  He  has  won  Olympic  medals 
twice  before. 

On  the  indoor  ice,  Jayne  Torvill 
and  Christopher  Dean  were 
awarded  four  more  perfect  scores 
for  their  dancing.  The  British  pair, 
who  made  skating  history  with  three 
6.0s  in  the  compulsory  dances  on 
Friday,  were  leading  the.  ice  dance 
competition  with  the -medals  to  be 
awarded  after  Tuesday’s  free  dance 
competition.  ,  ..... 


Windies  triumph,  England  stump 


MELBOURNE  (Reuter).  -  The 
West  Indies  proved  emphatically 
yesterday  that  they  are  kings  of  one- 
day  cricket  with  an  easy  six-wicket 
victory  over  Australia  to  win  the 
World  Series  Cricket  Cup  finals  2-0, 
with  one  game  tied. 

The  West  Indies,  playing  without 
injured  captain  Cliye  Uoyd  ..and. 
leading  batsman  Viv  Richards, 
overhauled  Australia’s  total  of  212 


for  eight  wickets  with  four  overs  to.’ 
spare  and  the  loss  of  only  four 
wickets. 

Gus  Logie,  who  only  got  his 
chance. to  tour  through  the 
withdrawal  of  Gordon  Greenidge, 
hit  a  masterly  88.  JdTDujon  was  un¬ 
beaten  on  82  at  the  finish  and  hit  the 
winning  run.  For  Australia,  Kim 
Hughes  made  65,  Joel  Gamer  took 
5  for  51. 


Handbedl  rise. 

Tbe  Nefbertandsbeat  Israel  2 
00-#)  in  the  play-off  for  third  p 
of*  the;  .0  Division  of  the  W 
Handball  Championships  in  l! 
For  Isreel,' Ron -scored  4;  Gan 
and  Zafati  4.  each;  Petri,  Can 
and  v.Madmoni.  ;wb-  ea 
'  Y  osipoWitch  I.:/ 

this  defeat,  Israel  goe 
Into  tbe  B  Division. 

Bulgaria  emerged  top  of  GroL 

as  a  result  of  beating  Finland  2 
in  the  .  play-off  fof;  the.  first  plat 

Unite}  - 

LUTQN  v{ApU  -7r—'  M  aifch  e: 
U  crushing ;  5-0 

over  Luton  -  ^own  .  yeste  rday 
roared =fjact  mtp  contention  ‘for 
English  .RrsLD'ivision  soccer  til 
.England  .captain  Bryan  Rob 
and  Northern;  Ireland  stri 

Norman  Whiteside  both  hit  two 
Frank  Stapleton  got  the.  other. 

Records  broken 

JcdUa  IctaM  Mt  wodd  retort 
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'  After  perhaps  the  mast  intensiye  personality  cult  in 
human  histaxy,aff  er  a  brutalwar in  which  men  went  to 
their  deaths  with  Stalin^ name  on  their  lips,  after  a  ter¬ 
ror  in  which  Stalin  .often  seemed  omniscient,  the  sudden 
aimmmqement  of  his  mortality  set  fear  and  bewilder- 
meat  loose  amteig  the  masses.  Millions  thronged  Into' the 
streets,  and  lathe  chaos  and  panic  untold  hundreds  were 
trampled  to  death.  \  .  -  O 

.  The  state  funerals  of  recent years,  by  contrast,  have 
been  studies-  of  total  mad  efficient  organization.  Whether 
for  j&khail  A.  Sosloy,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  Arvkl  Ya,  Pel- 
sbe  dr  Yah  V.  Andropov,  the  formats,  rituals  and  sched¬ 
ules  have  followed  an  unchanging  script;  from  the  blade 
crepe  draped  over  the  tall  chandeliers,  the  melodramatic 
intonations  of  television  announcers,  the  identical 
wreaths -of  plastic  flowers  and  pine  boughs,  to  the  miii*. 
long  lines  of  designated  mourners  hurriedly  ushered  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  soldiera.  through  a  largely  deserted  city 
center. " 

Nofear,  no  confusion,  not  even  grief.  Instead,  a  sense 
of  continuity  *  order  arKfjropriety,  an  assurance  that  the 
state  remains  stable,  the  Commiurist  Party  dominant.  So 
it  was  when  Mr.  Andropov  was  laid  out  last  week  on  the 
mandatory  bier  of  flowws,  medals  and  red-and-white 
streamers,  flanked  by  itainor  grads,  the  Moscow  Sym¬ 
phony  and  bis.  friends. 

WMIe'a  steady  stream  of  high  officials,  workers,  sol¬ 
diers  ^ and  clerks  filed  respectfully  past,  elseWhere  in  the 
city  the  familiar  armies  of  suburbanites  mounted  their 
weeklyiaidsoaMoscxmahc^)s,seezQ- 
ingly  oblivious  to  the  drama  being 
played  out  nearby.  The  consoling  .  j 
message  issued  by  the  Kremlin  SMiTTI  IlHT 
seemed  to.  bolster  the  faith:  The 
Soviet  people  are  firmly  convinced,  it  -  t\  pw  ct 


.  ars-by.  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  edgfaM^  over  the 
fact  that  the  party  had  no  apparent  bead;  no  sense  of  a 
power  vacuum  or  the  kind  of  fear  that  seized  Russia  after 
.  Stalin’s  death.  . 

The  fact  is  that  for  all  the  powers  that  accrue  to  the 
Kremlin's  paramount  chief,  for  several  years  now  the 
Soviet  Union  has  functioned  under  an  absentee  leader. 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  in  the  last  years  of  his  rule,  seemed  too  se¬ 
nile  to  act  as  more  than  a  ceremonial  chief.  Mr.  Andro¬ 
pov  fell  ill  almost  Immediately  cm  taking  power  and  soon 
faded  entirely  from  view. 

The  fact  that  the  state  continued  to  function  —  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  the  past  year  it  could  initiate  an  array  of  eco¬ 
nomic  experiments  and  cope  with  the  crises  of  the  Soviet 
downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner  and  the  deployment  of 
American  medium-range  missiles  in  Western  Europe  — 
confirm  for  many  Russians  the  popular  idea  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  as  a  hazy  "they,”  a  collective  and  indistinct  bu¬ 
reaucracy  that  seems  to  cut  new  leaders  consistently 
from  the  same  doth  and  to  plod  along  no  matter  who 
“they”  are. 

There  are  experts  who  argue  that  Mr.  Andropov 
could  have  done  far  more  had  he  been  healthy,  that  the 
changes  he  mapped  out  In  internal  affairs  could  be  much 
farther  along  by  now  had  he  been  there  to  personally 
prod,  cajole  and  threaten  recalcitrant  party  apparat¬ 
chiks  and  bureaucrats. 


Search  for  Stability 

ty  dominant.  So  No  doubt  he  could  have  done  more.  But  like  Mr. 

1st  week  on  the  Brezhnev  before  him,  Mr.  Andropov  was  very  much  a 

:  red-and-white  representative  of  powerful  interests,  institutions  and 
!  Moscow  Sym-  power  brokers.  If  Mr.  Brezhnev  ascended  to  power  with 

the  blessing  and  support  of  men  and  organizations  tired 
s,  workers,  sol-  of  terror  and  chaos  and  eager  for  stability,  Mr.  Andropov 

Isewhere  in  the  rose  to  the  top  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  institutions— 
mounted  their  the  military,  the  K.G.B.,  the  foreign  ministry,  reformist 
.  elements  in  the  bureaucracies — who 

were  Alarmed  at  stagnation  in  the 
.  .  economy  and  widespread  corruption 

Slim  hopes  for  the  party  ,  *  _ 

r  This,  perhaps,  is  what  the  people 

a  nour  ctnrf  sense  In  their  lack  of  concern  —  that 


.  soviet  people  arennmy  conymceq*  it  a  rif»w  ct^rt  sense  in  their  lack  of  concern  —  that 

^^dedAr^.tiMrihje  party,  the^ptf&L. :  % ' 1  -  the  top  xnan'isno  longer  asawesome; 

nunmlllWi^'TK  iBarhne;  aoc&i.iTGmainr  , r  u rS^jH  Tr.rvr  Tfriohtomtifr  W  nnttAHMl  ftc* 
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banner,  to.  the  cause  of;  Great  Qcto- 
her;.;-  •  •  J .  . 

.  -The  absence  of  a  successor,  the  ..  mm  \ 

mysterious  failure  of  the  Central  — - . 

Committee  to  meet  in  formal  session 
yesterday,  the  appointment  of  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko 
—  only  recently  Mr.  Andropov’s  rival  for  power  —  to 
head  the  funeral  commission  all  spoke  of  power  strug¬ 
gles,  fierce  debates' and  shifting  coalitions  somewhere 
behind  the  facade  of  uniformity  and  ritual. 

Senior  members  of  the  Central  Committee  were  re¬ 
ported  tube  gathering  in  the  Kremlin  yesterday,  but  the 
election  of  a  new  party  general  secretary  may  not  be  held 
until  tomorrow. 

The  raly  sign  possibly  visible  to  the  public  of  all  this 
was  the  swift,  silent  passage  of  black  limousines  through 
the  streets  hung  with  bunting  in  red  and  black. 

Many  -people  were .  curlews,  to  be  sure,  about  who 
should  come  not,  and  mumblings  erf  Gorbachev,  Roma¬ 
nov,  Chernenko,  Aliyev  occasionally  floated  from  pass- 


'riw  1  "frightening  dr  poivefful  as*he'roncA' 

kWiWu  -^i-.  tiwas,  Steiljn  wielded ,«narmtjus  per¬ 
sonal  power,  sending  millions  to  their 
death  while  the  rest  ecstatically  sang 
his  praises.  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev 
- - — - -  ended  the  terror,  but  still  tried  to  di¬ 
rect  the  state  through  personal  fiat 
But  through  Mr.  Brezhnev’s  prolonged  senility  and 
Mr.  Andropov’s  absence,  the  party  chief  became  more  a 
symbol  than  a  force.  Their  words  were  quoted  and  their 
pictures  held  on  high,  but  both  men  were  products  rather 
than  masters  of  the  vast  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy 
of  state,  as  faceless  as  the  rituals  that  have  supplanted 
politics  in  the  Soviet  state. 

Under  Mr.  Brezhnev,  the  state  coagulated  into  a  vast 
apparat  offering  a  modicum  of  security  after  the  years  of 
chaos,  but  sacrificing  Initiative  and  momentum.  Mr.  An¬ 
dropov,  in  his  scant  15  months,  tried  to  chart  a  new  course 
somewhere  in  between,  but  he  was  felled  by  diabetes  and 
kidney  disease  before  he  gathered  any  steam.  He  could 
not  have  been  an  active  or  forceful  leader  if,  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  bulletin  said,  his  kidneys  failed  two  months  after  he 


^  Factory  workers  in  Leningrad  * 
A  at 


a  meeting  marking  the  death 
of  Yuri  Andropov. 


came  to  power. 

Mr.  Andropov  made  no  move  to  return  to  the  earlier, 
Stalinist  style  of  rule,  and  probably  could  not  ‘have,  de¬ 
spite  the  great  powers  he  wielded  as  former  chief  of  the 
K.G.B.,  the  Soviet  secret  police,  and  those  he  assumed  an 
reaching  the  top.  His  goal  was  to  generate  some  momen¬ 
tum  without  shaking  the  existing  bureaucratic  structure, 
and  bis  instrument  was  a  coalition  of  llke-thinldng  forces. 

This  is  the  policy  that  his  successor  will  inherit,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be.  Most  diplomats  believe  none  of  the  candi¬ 


dates  has  the  political  clout  or  backing  to  buck  the  strong 
Andropov  coalition,  and  chances  are  that  the  Kremlin 
will  come  under  a  politically  dependent  and  probably 
aged  leader. 

Those  who  yearn  for  a  tough  boss,  for  order  in  the 
realm  and  dramatic  progress,  will  likely  be  disappointed. 
But  those  who  remember  the  fear  and  hysteria  of  that  fu¬ 
neral  31  years  ago,  and  the  cost  at  which  progress  and  or¬ 
der  were  bought,  might  be  just  as  happy  to  keep  the 
Kremlin  on  automatic  pilot  for  a  while  more. 


With  Marine  Retreat,  Isolated  Gemayel  Appears  Ready  to  Deal  With  Syria 


Understandings,  Old  and  New,  Crumble  to  Chaos  in  Lebanon 
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kingmaker  of  Lebanese  politics. 

Not  a  bad  day's  work  tor  a  few  hundred  ragtag  mili¬ 
tiamen —  but  of  course  it  wasn’t  really  just  a  day’s  work. 
President  Gemayel’s  Government  and  in  effect  the  whole 
1943  Moslem-Ghristian  formula  for  ruling  Lebanon  had 
been  eroding  for  the  past  10  years,  and  the  events  of  last 
week  were  a  climax  of  that  process.  The  traditional  Leba¬ 
nese  way  of  patching  things  up  isn’t  working. 

To  begin  with,  demographic  changes  can  no  longer 
be  contained  in  the  old  formula  that  gave  the  Christians 
the  presidency  and  the  majority  of  the  seat s  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  while  the  Sunni  Moslems  got  the  prime  minister- 
ship  and  the  docile  Shiites  were  left  with  the  post  of 
speaker  of  the  house.  There  are  believed  to  be  more  than 
1.2  million  Shiites  now,  making  them  the  largest  single 
religious  community  and  roughly  as  big  as  the  Maronite 
Christians  and  the  Sunnis  combined.  They  are  no  longer 
docile. 


Lebaion  day  by  day,  page  2 
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■■■HE  most  frightening  thing  about  being  in^Belrut 
week  was  not  the  widespread  shelling  of  tint- 
:--■  ian  apartment  houses  or  .the  window-rattling 
■  bomSrtmMts  bf  the  battleship  New  Jers^. 
Rather,  Itwas  watchlnga  soc^eiy  «wne  apar^«tithp«K 

SteretS&hting  was  coming  from,  wherait1 would  lead 
or  whffl  ft  traddttc^.  The  status  quo  that  had  developed 
as  a  result,  of  stae"  invasion  had  collapsed. 

‘“fceooie  are  living  hwir  by  hour  now,"  remarked 
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the  Shiite  Amal  militia  in  West  Beirut  for  the  fifth 
straight  day  when  the  word  went  out,  true  or  not,  flat  the 
army  was  planning  to  send  Christian-led  reinforcements 
Into  the  predominantly  Moslem  western  half  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Within  minutes,  Shiite  and  Druse  militiamen  were  or¬ 
dered-  to  seize  aH  Lebanese  Army  positions.  Aided  by 
sympathetic  army  soldiers,  the  Moslem  militiamen  took 
control  of  tibeir  half  of  the  city  within  21  hours. 

By  the  weekend,  Christian  and  Moslem  gunmen  once 
« gam  manned  barricades  the  ‘  ’green  Une*1  dividing 

West  Beirut  from  the  Christian  eastern  haH.  president 
Amin  Gemayel’s  opponents,  stronger  than  ever,  were  de¬ 
manding  his  resignation.  American  plans  to  restore 
Lebanon’s  sovereignty  and  build  up  its  army  seemed  to 
be  going  tip  In  smoke.  President  Reagan  turned  the  situa¬ 
tion  into  an  opportunity  to  pluck  die  marines  out  of  the 
Lebanese  morass  —  leaving  Syria  once  again  to  be  the 


What  happened  in  West  Beirut  last  week  was  in  some 
sense  a  Shiite-led  Moslem  revolt  against  the  old  order.  It 
was  also  the  Moslems  taking  back  what  the  Israelis  in  the 
summer  of  1982  gave  the  Christian  Phalangist  party  — 
total  domination  of  the  key  posts  of  government  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  West  Beirut.  Interestingly,  the  two  people  calling 
loudest  for  President  Gemayel 's  resignation,  the  Druse 
leader  Walid  Jumblat  and  Shiite  Moslem  leader  Nabfli 
Beni,  are  like  Mr.  Gemayel  in  their  early  40's.  These 
mm  have  little  respect  for  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Gemayel.  however,  seemed  to  have  no  intention 
of  resigning  and  his  Maronite  Christian  supporters  ral¬ 
lied  around  him.  He  apparently  hoped  to  persuade  his  op- 
parents  and  the  Syrians  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  recon- 
.  tgUation  conference,  for  which  he  would  pave  the  way  by 
offering  to  tear  up  the  May  17  Israel-Lebanon  withdrawal 
accord.  With  enough  Saudi  and  American  pressure  on  the 
opposition  this  might  get  everyone  back  to  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  table  The  Reagan  Administration  would  have  to  give 
up  a  tangible  foreign  policy  achievement  in  the  May  17 
agreement,  but  the  accord  seemingly  never  had  a  chance 
of  being  implemented  anyway.  Israeli  Prime  Minister 


Yitzhak  Shamir  warned  Mr.  Gemayel  yesterday  against 
scrapping  the  agreement,  declaring  that  such  action 
would  mean  the  end  of  Lebanon’s  independence  and  indi¬ 
cating  strongly  that  Israel  would  have  to  occupy  southern 
Lebanon  indefinitely. 

There's  little  reason  to  expect  that  a  second  round  of 
Geneva  talks  would  succeed.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no 
mediator.  In  the  past  the  Lebanese  president,  backed  by 
the  army,  was  a  neutral  arbitrator  between  all  factions; 
Mr.  Gemayel,  however,  is  perceived  by  the  Moslems  as 
being  the  same  as  the  Phalangists.  The  Syrians  have 
burned  their  bridges  with  the  Christians  and  the  Israelis 
would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  anyone.  The  Americans 
are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  bring  all  sides  together,  but 
they  are  hampered  by  a  pragmatic  and  fair-minded  ap¬ 
proach  that  seems  alien  here. 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  that  the  Lebanese  conflict  is  not 
a  civil  war  but  a  problem  of  meddling  by  foreign  powers, 
there  is  a  core  problem  here  of  how  Moslems  and  Chris¬ 
tians  can  live  together  in  a  single  nation.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  a  lot  of  these  people  |ust  don't  get  along.  While  the 
fighting  last  week  looked  very  abnormal,  in  fact,  said 
Michel  Abu  Jawdi,  the  political  columnist  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  an-Nahar,  “it  was  the  real  Lebanon.  If  you  look  back 
over  all  the  years  since  1943,  the  peaceful  ones  have  been 
few.  We  have  been  on  the  brink  of  civil  war  all  the  time.  It 
has  been  our  dilemma  since  independence.” 


Clear  choices  in  Salvador, 
murky  plans  in  Nicaragua 
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Death  in  Russia,  Confusion  in  Mideast  Cloud  Pohcy 


Hopes  for  Better 
Times  With  New 
Soviet  Leader 

Easi-West  tensions  being  what 
they  are,  most  of  the  world  hoped 
last  week  that  things  would  get  bet¬ 
ter  under  Yuri  V.  Andropov’s  succes¬ 
sor.  Politicians,  diplomats,  editorial¬ 
ists  and  ordinary  people  were  in¬ 
clined  to  expect  continuity  in  Soviet 
policy  but  nonetheless  saw  at  least  a 
chance  for  improvement. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to 
send  Vice  President  Bush  to  Moscow 
for  the  funeral  disappointed  many  in 
Europe,  as  in  the  United  States,  who 
had  been  urging  personal  diplomacy 
on  the  President.  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  the  only 
Western  leader  to  have  had  face-to- 
face  talks  with  Mr.  Andropov,  said 
he  would  go.  So  did  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  who 
indicated  he  would  seek  to  further 
his  campaign  for  disarmament. 

Le  Monde,  the  influential  Paris 
daily,  said  a  new  man  in  the  Kremlin 
would  allow  development  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  Moscow  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  Le  Monde  reminded  its 
readers  of  the  “illusions"  bom  with 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Andropov  15 
months  ago  and  advised  caution. 
Cautiously,  the  Dutch  Government 
said,  “We  must  not  lose  hope  that  the 
new  Moscow  leadership  will  assume 
a  constructive  stance." 

The  Chinese  Government  was 
businesslike.  After  reporting  Mr.  An¬ 
dropov’s  death  without  comment,  it 
improved  relations  with  Moscow  by 
signing  a  trade  agreement  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  60  percent  increase  in  ex¬ 
changes  over  the  next  year.  Later, 
Peking  expressed  hope  for  more  im¬ 
provement.  Money,  stock  and  com¬ 
modity  markets  took  the  news  in 
stride,  evidently  discounting  any  big 
change  in  international  relations. 

The  Soviet  bloc  appeared  to  have 
mixed  feelings.  The  official  Bulgar¬ 
ian  press  agency  spoke  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  “deep  grief  and  nationwide  sor¬ 
row.”  But  many  Poles  smiled  at  the 
news,  and  more  than  a  few  cele¬ 
brated  the  occasion  with  a  drink. 
More  sober  heads  saw  no  change  in 
what  they  considered  Soviet-inspired 
repression. 

House  Wants 
A  Say  in  Aid 

Although  President  Reagan  vetoed 
a  similar  bill  in  November,  the 
House  voted  last  week  to  require  the 
Administration  to  certify  progress 
on  human  rights  in  El  Salvador  as  a 
condition  for  continued  military  aid. 
If  the  measure  gets  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  expected  to  pass,  as  it 
did  last  year. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  who  headed  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  Central  America  that  linked 
aid  to  human  rights,  predicted  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  compromise  but  not  to 
the  point  where  restrictions  in  aid 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  had  previously  accepted  a  link 
but  aides  said  he  wished  to  control 
the  flow  of  funds  and  rejected  any  ob¬ 
ligation  to  report  to  Congress  as  he 
once  had  to  do.  A  big  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  doubt  the  Administration's 
willingness  to  ride  herd  over  the  Sal¬ 
vadoran  Government.  A  State  De¬ 
partment  survey  on  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  said  last  week 
that  noncombatant  deaths  in  El  Sal- ' 
vador  had  declined  since  1580.  It 
noted,  however,  that  "the  level  of 
political  violence  remains  high"  and 
that  the  number  of  disappearances 
in  1983  was  the  same  as  in  1982. 

Mr.  Kissinger  defended  the  com¬ 
mission’s  recommendation  of  $8.4 
billion  in  military  and  economic  aid 
over  five  years  against  critics  who 
contend  that  too  much  emphasis  had 
been  placed  on  military  solutions. 
One  of  the  critics  last  week  was 
President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hur¬ 
tado  of  Mexico,  who  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  in  Mexico  City  that  the 
United  States  should  “come  to  the 
conviction  that  military  interven¬ 
tion,  far  from  solving  the  problems. 


would  aggravate  them."  In  two  days 
of  testimony  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  Mr.  Kissinger  contended  that 
military  aid  was  necessary  “as  a 
shield  for  the  economic  and  political 
programs  we  recommend.  It  takes  a 
year  to  build  a  bridge  and  half  an 
hour  to  blow  it  up,”  he  said. 

U.S.  Improves 
Ties  to  Brazil 

One  cause  of  strain  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  was  re¬ 
moved  last  week  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  agreed  to  lift  export 
curbs  on  the  latest  technology  for 
Brazil’s  growing  and  highly  profit¬ 
able  arms  industry.  Military  rela¬ 
tions  were  cut  seven  years  ago  when 
Brazil  suspended  a  militapr  assist¬ 
ance  treaty  in  protest  against  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  Carter  Administration  of 
Brazil’s  human  rights  record.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  been  less  inclined  to 
make  an  issue  of  human  rights  than 
Mr.  Carter  and,  in  any  case,  Brazil's 
conduct  on  this  score  has  improved . 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  said  “a  source  of  persistent 
misunderstanding”  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  agreement  he  signed 
during  a  visit  to  Brasilia.  The  accord 
was  expected  to  result  in  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  American  firms  in  a 
market  now  dominated  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  When  the  Carter  Administra¬ 
tion  cracked  down,  Brazil  developed 
its  own  arms  industry,  entering  into 
joint  ventures  with  European  firms. 
Brazil  is  now  the  world’s  sixth  larg¬ 
est  arms  exporter.  Two  of  its  biggest 
customers  are  Iraq  and  Libya,  which 
cannot  buy  weapons  from  the  United 
States.  Hie  technology  agreement 
provides  for  Washington's  approval 
of  all  Brazilian  sales  of  arms  that  in¬ 
clude  American  technology. 

Strained  relations  in  the  nuclear 
field  were  also  patched  up.  The  Car¬ 
ter  Administration  had  halted  sup¬ 
plies  of  fuel  for  Brazilian  power  sta¬ 
tions  because  of  Brazil's  refusal  to 
accept  safeguards  against  use  of  the 
fuel  for  military  purposes.  Brazil 
turned  to  West  Germany  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  enriched  uranium.  Last 
week,  the  United  States  agreed  to  re¬ 
pair  defective  fuel  elements  supplied 
before  the  dispute  began  and  waived 
financial  penalties  incurred  when 
Brazil  refused  to  buy  the  American 
fuel  under  the  imposed  conditions. 


Israel  Reins  In 
West  Bank  Jews 

An  announcement  by  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  last  week  seemed  even- 
handed  and,  at  first  glance,  obvious. 
All  residents  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip  have  an  obligation  to 
obey  the  law  and  maintain  public  or¬ 
der,  it  said. 

But  behind  the  announcement  was 
the  recognition  that  for  months,  Jew¬ 
ish  terrorism  and  vigil  an  Lism 
against  Arabs  have  been  worrying 
political,  religious  leaders  and  civil- 
rights  leaders  and  provoking  little 
apparent  action  by  the  police  or  the 
Justice  Department  against  the  of¬ 
fenders.  Jews  have  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  by  punishing 
Arabs  who  commit  such  hostile  acts 
as  throwing  stones.  Jews  are  also  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  responsible  for  13  hand 
grenades  planted  since  early  Decem¬ 
ber  in  mosques,  churches  and  Arab 
homes.  At  the  end  of  last  month  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  at  the  two  holiest 
Arab  shrines  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  and  AJ  Aksa 
Mosque,  was  foiled  by  Arab  guards. 

The  Cabinet  statement  said  law 
enforcement  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  fell  to  the  army,  with  the  help 
of  the  police.  It  threatened  punish¬ 
ment  of  anyone  who  took  “upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  a  policeman  or  sol¬ 
dier."  Nothing  was  said,  however, 
about  the  practice  of  issuing  auto¬ 
matic  rifles  to  West  Bank  settlers  to 
defend  themselves.  The  Cabinet  also 
tried  to  deal  with  complaints  by  Jew¬ 
ish  settlers  of  official  leniency  to¬ 
ward  Arab  youths  who  stone  cars 
and  buses.  Prosecutors  in  courts 
martial  will  demand  "severe  prison 
sentences,"  the  statement  warned. 

Henry  Glniger 
and  Milt  Freudenheim 


Verbatim :  Fears  in  Guyana 
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president  of  Guyana,  discussing  what  he  called  United  States 
efforts  to  undermine  his  country's  socialist  system. 

“Every  country  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  road,  and  what 
worked  for  the  United  States  in  the  18th,  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  won’t  necessarily  work  here. 

“Guyana  has  a  straightforward  policy.  We  are  leftists,  but 
we  are  nonaligned ...  We  refuse  to  take  dictation  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  or  anybody. 

“Reagan  believes  the  way  to  spur  the  development  of  an 
economy  is  through  private  enterprise.  That  is  his  business. 
That  is  his  country's  business.  His  country  elected  him.  On 
that  basis  we  have  no  quarrel.  We  don’t  attempt  to  lecture  him. 
Why  should  they  lecture  us?  Just  because  we  are  smaller?” 


United  Pi«»  Irnernadonal 

_ Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  discussing  the  death  of  Soviet  leader  Yurt  V.  Andropov. 

Bush’s  Mission  Has  Slim 
Hopes  for  Breakthrough 


Bv  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 

WASHINGTON  —  For  President  Reagan,  the 
death  of  Yuri  V.  Andropov  has  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  possible  thaw  in  Soviet-American 
relations  just  when  Lebanon  was  providing  the 
Administration’s  gravest  foreign  policy  crisis  to 
date.  Congressmen  who  had  been  sharply  attack¬ 
ing  the  Administration  over  the  situation  in  Leba¬ 
non.  were  by  Friday  putting  Lebanon  aside  to  de¬ 
bate  whether  the  President  should  go  to  Moscow. 

Although  the  general  assumption  of  diplomats 
and  Soviet  experts  was  that  the  new  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership  was  unlikely  to  suddenly  alter  Moscow's 
bitter  suspicion  of  the  Reagan  Administration  or 
go  back  on  its  refusal  to  resume  nuclear  arms  ne¬ 
gotiations  until  Washington  halts  its  deployment 
of  new  missiles,  the  White  House  found  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  issue  conciliatory  statements  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Mr.  Andropov’s  death.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  renewed  its  call  for  "a  constructive 
and  realistic  dialogue"  and  asserted  that  there 
was  much  to  cooperate  on.  In  his  weekly  radio 
address  yesterday,  the  President  called  for  a 
joint  search  for  ways  to  ease  “the  mistrust  and  ill 
will  that  cloud  our  relations.” 

.  For  a  few  hours  on  Friday,  in  fact,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  considered  the  political  windfall  that 
might  arise  from  Mr.  Reagan’s  going  to  Moscow 
and  repeating  there  his  desire  for  nuclear  arms 
control.  Eventually,  despite  —  or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of — the  urging  of  Democratic  Party  Presi¬ 


dential  hopefuls,  and  of  such  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  that  he  go, 
Mr.  Reagan  played  it  conservatively  and  decided 
to  send  Vice  President  Bush  as  his  messenger. 

Even  without  Mr.  Reagan  in  Moscow  this 
week,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  President 
is  succeeding  by  repetition  in  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  has  moderated  his  anti-Communist 
rhetoric  and  is  now  committed  to  seeking  arms 
control  agreements.  If  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
continues  to  hold  him  at  bay,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
appearing  so  unreasonable  that  the  Western 
allies  who  have  had  doubts  about  American 
policy  will  blame  Moscow  and  not  Washington  for 
the  lack  of  East-West  progress.  Although  few 
were  focusing  on  it  last  week,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  significant  credibility  problem  not  only 
with  its  own  people  but  with  the  world.  The  medi¬ 
cal  report  issued  after  Mr.  Andropov's  death  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  had  been  gravely  ill  for  a  year  at 
least.  Spokesmen  had  been  saying  that  Mr.  An¬ 
dropov  had  colds  and  would  soon  be  back  at  work. 

A  Timely  Diversion 

Whether  or  not  the  next  Soviet  leader  picks  up 
on  the  President's  conciliatory  message,  the  net 
impact  Of-ihe  second  changeover.in  the  Kremlin 
in  15  months  should  boost  die  Administration's 
standing  just  when  its 'foreign' policy  in -Lebanon 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  disaster.  Washington's 
interest  in  and  hope  for  resuming  the  Soviet- 
American  dialogue  could  camouflage  but  not 
eliminate  the  more  immediate  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  Lebanon. 


The  American-backed .  Government  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Amin  Gemayel,  whose  control  tod  neverex- 
tended  much  beyond  the  borders  of  Beirut,  found 
itself  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  losing 
Moslem  West  Beirut  as  well  as  abonttt  Percent 
of  the  Lebanese  army.  Which  refused  to  fp|- 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Reagan  stunned 
many  in  Washington  by  seeming  toeqmvocate 
wildly.  First  he  said  he  stood  firmly  with  Mr.  Ge¬ 
mayel-  Then  he  pressured  him  in  secret  toagree 
to  the  departure  of  the  marines  whom  Mr.  Genia- 
yel  had  seen  as  a  symbol  of  the 
hutment  to  Lebanon.  Mr.  Reagan  then  seemed  to 
back  off  from  his  pledge  never  to  “cut  and  nm 
in  Lebanon.  He  issued  a  statement  saymg  that  to 
had  decided  on  a  phased  withdrawal  of  the  1.400 
to  1  600  marines  in  the  multinational  force.  He 
also  ordered  the  Sixth  Fleet  to  fire  on  any  forces 
behind  Syrian  lines  that  attacked  Beirut. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  there  was  consideiable 
confusion  —  even  House  Republicans  said  they 
could  not  understand  what  was  going  on.  Repre¬ 
sentative  William  S.  Broomfield,  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  told  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  that 
“we  are  wondering  whether  or  not  our‘ policy  is 
dramatically  changing." 

The  Administration’s  responses  pleased  no¬ 
body.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Reagan  had  gone  on  televi¬ 
sion  whenever  he  had  something  important  to 
igsay  on  foreign  affairs.  After  opening  the  week  by 
leading  a  parade  through  his  boyhood  hometown, 
Dixon,  Ill.,  In  a  celebration  of  his  73d  birthday  on 
Monday,  and.  speaking  at  a  fundraising  luncheon 
in  Las  Vegas  on  Tuesday,  he  eschewed  the  cam¬ 
eras  in  seclusion  at  his  California  ranch.  Those 
who  favored  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines  ex¬ 
pressed  indignation  that  the' statement  announc¬ 
ing  the  phased  withdrawal  was  not  explicit  on 
how  long  it  would  take.  Was  the  Administration 
seeking  to  get  out  of  Lebanon,  or  was  it  really 
planning  to  stay  under  somewhat  different 
terms? 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  of  Egypt,  who  are  also  passing  up  the 
funeral  in  Moscow,  are  to  meet  separately  with 
Mr.  Reagan  at  the  White  House  this  weekend  it  Is 
possible  they  may  meet  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Reagan  will  have  to  explain  his  Lebanon  policy  to 
them  and  in  preparation,  there  were  a  number  of 
hectic  meetings  at  the  White  House  and  State  De¬ 
partment  last  week  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
shore  up  Mr.  Gemayel,  who,  officials  acknowl¬ 
edged,  seemed  barely  able  to  remain  afloat. 

But  the  attention  on  Lebanon  was  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  Mr.  Bush's  discussions  in  Moscow 
with  the  new  Soviet  leadership.  American  offi¬ 
cials  said  that  they  did  not  expect  any  substan¬ 
tive  breakthrough  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fu¬ 
neral.  But  they  will  be  looking  In  coming  weeks 
for  some  acknowledgment  by  the  Kremlin  that  it 
is  in  both  countries'  interest  to  intensify  their  dis¬ 
cussions  primarily  in  two  fields,  nuclear  arms  re- . 
duction  and  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  other  regions.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
has  a  list  of  grievances,  including  Washington’s  . 
efforts  to  limit  Moscow’s  ability  to  Import  ad¬ 
vanced  technology.  This,  too,  the  Americans  say, 
is  open  for  discussion. 

The  advent  of  a  new  Soviet  leader  also  raises 
the  possibility  of  a  Soviet-American  summit  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  Officially,  Washington 
still  says  that  sucha  meeting  should  only  beheld- 
if  there  Is  assurance  of  some  substantive  results. 
But  with  Mr:  Reagan  already  scfiedtUed  to  gd’tb"' 
Peking  in  April,  there  is  a  desire  In  both  Moscow 
and  Washington  to  balance  that  meeting  with  one 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Bush's  experience  in  Moscow 
will  help  determine  how  to  advance  relations  to  a 
state  that  would  make  a  summit  worth  having. 


Lebanon’s  Crisis 
Day  by  Day 


Sundayp  Feb.  Sounder  pressure  from  Moslem 
groups  fighting  the  LebaneseArmy,  Mos¬ 
lem  Prime  Minister  Shafik  al-Wazzan  and 
his  nine-member  cabinet  resign.  The  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  seeks  to  limit  the  dam¬ 
age  by  urging  President  Amin  Gemayel,  a 
Christian,  to  form  a  Government 


AntJ-Govemment  fighter 
looking  across  the  green  line 
dividing  East  and  West  Beirut  last  week. 


UnmdPrMilPMnaOcuri 


conciliatory  offers  are  rejected  as  “too 
late  and  too  little.  ” 

Monday.  Shiite  and  Druse  forces  take  control 
of  most  of  West  Beirut  and  demand  the 
resignation  of  President  Gemayel.  His 
position  is  further  weakened  by  desertions 
-  from  the  army  of  Moslem  units. 

Tuesday.  President  Reagan  announces  a 
phased  redeployment  of  the  1,400  marines 
from  the  Beirut  airport  to  ships  offshore 
and  simultaneously,  a  bigger  role  for 


attacking  Beirut  from  Syrian-con 
areas; 

Wednesday.  The  battleship  New  Jersey  fires 
its  16-inch  guns  for  more  than  ninehours  in 
an  effort  to  silence  Druse  and  Syrian  bat-  : 
teries  shelling  Christian-held  EastjBeirut. 
The  heaviest  American  military  action  in . . 
Lebanon  in  16  months  is  (tescrioed  both  as 
a  warning  to  Syria  and  a  protection  for  the 
withdrawing  Americans:  Suppottperson- 
nel  begin  to  leave,  Britain  pulls  put  Its  con¬ 
tingent  of  115  men  while  Italy  orders  a  . 
gradual  pullback  of  its  1,600  men.  France 
maintains  its  1 , 270-man  force  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  while  promoting  the  idea  of  a  United 
Nations  force. 

Thuraday.  As  the  shelling  of  East  Beirut  contin¬ 
ues,  the  American  destroyer  Moosbrugger 
and  F-14  Tomcats  keep  up  the  American 
naval  counteroffensive.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W .  Weinberger  says  “we  are  not 
leaving  Lebanon, ' '  just  moving  troops 

a 'two  to  three  miles  to  the  west-’’ While 
some  of  President  Gemayel 's  foes  confer  • 
m  Damascus  with  the  Syrians,  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  gives  agloomy 
assessment  of  Mr.  Gemayel’s  chances  of 
surviving  the  crisis. 

Friday,  About  1,000  foreign  civilians  are  evacu¬ 
ated  by  American  and  British  helicopters 
and  ships.  Israeli  Jets  attack  Palestinian 
positions  along  the  Beirot-Damascushigh- 
way  but  the  action  appears  more  aretalia- 
tion  for  a  rocket  attack  launched  from 
southern  Lebanon  on  an  Israeli  town  than 
a  response  to  appeals  by-Christian  Phalan- 
gists  to  back  Mr.  Gemayel. 

Saturday.  Lebanese  Army  ihtits  loyal  to  Mr 
-Gemayel  skirmish  with  Shiite  andDruse 
gunmen  across  the  green  line  dividing  Bei¬ 
rut.  Evacuation  of  foreign  civilians  contin¬ 
ues  under  fire  and  a  woman  evacuee  is 

wounded.  Casualties  from  nine  days  of 
fighting  total  some  450dead  and  UOO 
wounded.  .  . 


TH  ^JERUSALEM  P  OST 
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.ByHEDMCKSMITH 

SAJJ7  SALVADOR  —  For  an  hour,  the  middle-class 
crowd  in  the  suburban  Goadeluper  Gardens  sh^pph^  cen¬ 
ter  chanted,-  “Fatherlahdi  yes!  Communism,  nol "  and 
sang  a  poUdcal  pep-soag  about  “Commpnfet  criminals 
with  animal  instincts.”  Finally,  Robertod’Aubuisson, 
the  Presidential  candidate  7oi  the  right-wing  Republican 
National  Alliance^ Arena),  made  his  .entrance,  a  boyish, 
handsome.trim  figure .  in  a  sporty  red-white-and-blue 
T-shirt,  smiling,  wavingand tiapwing  kisses.  - 

Wlte  and  add  at  hte  mam  oppo¬ 

nent,  former  President  JasONapolecm  Duarte,  the  left^ot- 
center  candidate  at  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  he 
stirred  a  warm  respans  a,  esped  allyambng  women.  Sav¬ 
agely,  the  framer  army  major  slashed  at  “tbe  half-wit 
Duarte' '  and  the-  “  cretin  Democrats”  whom  he  casti¬ 
gated  as  Jtthe  political  wing  of  the  subversion'  ’.  mounted 
by  Communist  guerrillas.  ^Tfie  Christian  Democrats," 
he  warned,  -.‘want-  to  return  to  power  and step  by  step ' 
turn  oor  country  over  to  Communism. " 

Mr.  Duarte,  a  sturdy,  scarred,  54-year-old  veteran  of 
two  decades  of  political  wars  and  military  prisons,  has  so 
far  disdained  direct  personal  confrontation,  preferring  to 
preach  a  ^‘dialogue”  for  peace  and  a  "social  pact”  for 
economic 'recovery.  But  his  television  ads  attack  Us-foe 
as  "Major  cfEscuadrpn,”  a  blistering  reminder  of  Mr. 
d’ Aubulssan'swkiely  reported  links  to  d  Salvador's 
brutal  death  squads,  known  in  Spanish  as  “escoadrones 
delamnexte."  ■  .  .  _  . 

The  vitripHc  battie  in  this  nation's  March  25  presi¬ 
dential election  not  only  epitomizes  the  political  polariza- 
■  tion  here,  but  al»D  Mghli^its  the  gamble  that  President 
Reagan  has  taken  in  banking  so  heavily  on  elections  as 
the  cornerstone  of  his  afrategy  Izr  Central  America. 

In  El  Salvador,  the.  American  hope  is  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  will  produce  a'new  national  leader  and  give  him  a 
legitimacy  that  will  bolster  the  Government's  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  civil.war  against  Communist-led  guerrillas. 
But  the  risk  is  that  the  current  political  battle  reflects  a 
ter  deeper  schism  ih  Salvadoran  society  that  may  pre- 
vent  the  victor  faun  govemingegfectivaly, 

In  Nicaragua,  where  the  Sandinista  Frost  seized 
power  In  1079,  Washington  has  pushed  multiparty  elec¬ 
tions  as  leverage  io  force  the  Sandznistas  to  relax  their 
grip,  free  the  now  censored  press  and  allow  opposition 
parties  a  genuine  chance.  The  risk  Is  that  the  Sandimstas 
will  loosen  up  just  enough  to  gain  more  respectability  * 
and  acceptance  among  their  Latin  American  neighbors 
and  ih  Congress’ to' diparni  President  Reagan's  policy, 
without  giving  up  significant  power  orcohtrol. 

Die  Sandtafetas have  proceeded  fitfully.  Right  days  . 

elecr... 

torfdjjaw,  cith^  fo^d^  a^attacks  an  two  Nicaraguan 
radio^dlities  ^i^  sreasoEn^They -quickly  got  back  oa  -  - 
track.  But  haying  eased  censorship  o!  the  apposition 
newspaper  La  Prensa  in  December,  they  came  down 
hard  early  this  month  when  the'  newspaper  wanted  to  . 
print  stories  an  opposition  candidates,  election  propos¬ 
als,  and  the  Government's  clash  with  Catholic  authori¬ 
ties  over  foadty  appointments  ina  parochial  school. 


Stpi/ltis^TV-x 

Presidential  candidates  Josd  Napoleon  Duarte  and  Roberto  d’Aubulsson  (Inset)  campaigning 

In  El  Salvador  last  month. 
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“They  couldn't  stand  it,”  said  Enrique  Bolanos,  head 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Private  Enterprise  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  opposition  figure.  “Eight  weeks  ago,  they  opened  up  a 
little  door  for  La  Prensa.  We  tried  to  open  It  wider.  Al¬ 
ready  they’re  closing  it."  People  like  Mr.  Bolanos  see 
themselves  in  a  continuing  struggle  until  the  1985  elec¬ 
tions  to  gain  enough  freedoms  so  that  the  Sandimstas 
cannot  restore  their  monopoly  of  power. 

What  the  Sandinista  leadership  seems  to  have  in 
mind  is  rationed  doses  of  political  pluralism  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  period.  Some  members  of  the  nine-man  military 
directorate  talk  of  a  one-month  campaign;  others  con¬ 
template  four  months.  Whichever  it  is,  the  Government 
talks  of  relaxing,  but  not  ending,  censorship;  allowing 
reappearance  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  22  radio  news 
programs  shut  down  in  1982;  easing  but  not  lifting  the 
March  1982  law  giving  the  directorate  emergency 
powers;  granting  campaign  subsidies  to  all  parties,  and 
.  jiteuti^limt^Lfltoounts  ofcequal  time  on  television. 

.  The' opposition,  has  demanded  much  more:  a  com¬ 
plete  raid  to  press  censorship  fi°w;  hfting  the  emergency 
law;  a  campaign  period  of  6te  12  months;  a  political  am¬ 
nesty  for  anti-Sandixdsta  rebels,  and  the  vital  separation 
of  the  Sandinista  Front  from  organs  of  the  state  like  the 
national  army,  the  police  and  the  local  block  committees 
that  issue  food  ration  cards  and  driver's  licenses  as  well 
as  keep  watch  an  every  neighborhood.  Moreover,  the  four 


opposition  parties,  two  trade  unions,  six  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  La  Prensa  and  traditional  Catholic  church 
leaders  want  any  political  relaxation  for  the  election  to 
be  made  permanent.  But  ever,  were  the  1985  election  to¬ 
tally  free,  some  analysts  believe  tbe  Sandlnistas  would 
win  readily.  “They  retain  some  genuine  popularity 
among  the  young,”  a  diplomat  said.  “They  are  very  or¬ 
ganized.  Almost  no  one  in  Nicaragua  is  untouched  by 
Sandinista  organizations.  The  opposition  parties  are  very 
weak  and  disorganized." 

Problems  Whoever  Wins 

In  E!  Salvador,  the  outcome  is  less  predictable.  More 
than  half  a  dozen  parties  have  fielded  candidates  but 
some  are  discussing  coalitions  to  insure  a  spot  if  a  two- 
party  runoff  proves  necessary.  Beyond  the  bruising  po¬ 
lemics  of  Salvadoran  stump  politics,  both  Mr.  d’Aubuis- 
son  and  Mr.  Duarte  would  have  serious  liabilities  as. 
President.  Mr.  d’Aubuisson  has  been  publicly  accused  by 
former  American  Ambassador  Robert  E.  White  of  having 
-ordered  the  killing  of  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Oscar 
Amulfo  Romero  in  1980. 

Last  fall,  the  Administration  signaled  its  disdain  for 
Mr.  d’Aubuisson  by  refusing  to  grant  him  a  visa  to  visit 
the  United  States.  Such  actions  are  being  read  by  many 
Salvadoran  politicians  as  a  warning  that  Congress  would 
cut  off  military  aid  if  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  were  elected  and 


that  the  Salvadoran  Army  might  overthrow  him  in  a  coup 
to  prevent  such  action. 

Were  Mr.  Duarte  to  win,  he,  too,  would  have  very 
serious  problems.  Many  members  of  the  armed  forces  re¬ 
gard  him  as  anathema  because  he  nationalized  the  banks 
in  1979  and  launched  land  reform,  and  because  his  run¬ 
ning  mate  in  19?2  was  Guillermo  Ungo,  a  Social  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  has  since  joined  the  guerrillas.  Mr.  Duane  him¬ 
self  predicts  that  the  right  wing  would  escalate  death- 
squad  killings,  try  to  disrupt  bis  Presidency,  as  it  did  in 
1980  and  1981,  and  provoke  an  army  coup. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  American  Embassy,  fearing  a 
destructive  polarity  between  rightists  and  Christian 
Democrats,  began  quietly  to  promote  Francisco  Jos 6 
Guerrero,  a  cheerful,  chubby  former  Foreign  Minister 
and  President,  as  an  alternative.  But  many  Salvadorans 
regard  Mr.  Guerrero  as  something  of  a  wheeler-dealer 
and  complain  tiftt  his  National  Conciliation  Party  has  too 
many-^c&494liq4»nservative  oligarchy.  By  many  as¬ 
sessments,  moreover,  both  he  and  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  are 
well  behind  Mr.  Duarte  and  are  battling  for  the  same  con¬ 
servative  voters. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  few  Salvadorans  see  the  elec¬ 
tion  as  nearly  as  much  a  panacea  as  the  Administration 
does.  “It’s  just  one  step,”  said  Francisco  Mejia,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 
“It’s  not  the  little  hen  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.” 


BAEDEKER’S.  ■' 

JERUSALEM  ' 
Baedeker's  famous, 
guidebook  “Palestine  and  *:'/ 
Syria”,  published  in  T876  was 
a  must  a  hundred  years  ago  . 
for  visitors  to  the.  Middle 
East  This  reprint  of  the 
Jerusalem  section  comes 
from  the  original  edition,  and 
remains  a  living  witness  for 
the  traveller,  researcher  and 
Jerusalem  lover.  Includes 
dozens -of  maps  And  . 
illustrations.  190  pages  (small 
format):  Published  by  Carta. 

IS  1738  ■ 


archaeology  ofthe 
BIBLE: 

BOOK  BY  BOOK 

_By  Gaalyah  Cornfeld 
A  tr  up-to-date .  archaeological 
commentary  oh  the  Bible, 
this  volume  offers  insights 
into  biblical  history  with  the 
help  of  over  400  illustrations, 
photographs  and  maps.  Per¬ 
fect  for-the  biblical  historian, 
amateur  archaeologist  or  in¬ 
terested,  tourist. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Row, 
softcover. 

IS  800  . 
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WITH  PREJUDICE 

by  Alex  Berfyne 
“Alex  Berlyne’s  mind  is 
either  a  fount  of  erudition  or 
a  rubbish  dump,”  and  WITH 
PREJUDICE  is,  by 
extension,  the  author's  mind. 

A  fascinating,  endless 
potpourri  derived  from  the 
Jerusalem  Post  column  of  the 
.same  name. 

IS  1549 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By  Walter  Frank l 
Comprehensive,  month-by¬ 
month  instructions  for  plan¬ 
ting  everything  that  grows  in 
Israeli  gardens,  homes  and 
window  boxes.  For  green- 
thumbed  wizards  and  regular, 
garden-variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a  must. 
Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  256  pages, 
laminated  Hardcover,  illustrated. 

IS  1738 


SO  EAT,  MY  DARLING 
Eating  could  be  called  the 
Jewish  noshinal  pastime: 
this  book  contains  over  180 
traditional  dishes  and  holiday 
menus,  and  includes 
humorous  folk  tales,  anec¬ 
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Iowa  Chooses  58  Democratic  Delegates  Next  Week 


Change  in  Rules 
Of  Evidence 

The  Senate  continued  to  talk  and 
vote  tough  about  crime  last  week. 

Over  the  opposition  of  lawyers 
groups  and  civil  liberties  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Senate  voted  to  modify  the 
"exclusionary  rule,"  a  70-year-old 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  improperly 
obtained  evidence  in  Federal  crimi¬ 
nal  cases.  Under  the  modifications, 
evidence  could  be  used  if  law  officers 
had  been  guided  by  a  “reasonable 
good  faith  belief"  that  they  were  act¬ 
ing  properly.  Liberal  senators,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  voted  earlier  in 
the  month  for  an  omnibus  anticrime 
bill,  opposed  loosening  the  rule, 
which  was  imposed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1914  and 
later  extended  to  state  and  local 
courts. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  said  the 
bill  "may  well  infringe  on  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  important  civil 
liberties."  Senator  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond,  the  South  Carolina  Republi- 


Senator  George  Mitchell 


can  who  heads  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  argued  that  the  measure 
"would  stop  criminals  from  escap¬ 
ing  punishment  through  legal  techni¬ 
calities,  which  clearly  undermine 
our  criminal  justice  system.” 

The  Senate  subsequently  did  more 
talking  than  acting  when  time  came 
to  consider  reinstating  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  for  such  Federal  crimes  as  trea¬ 
son  and  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
President  and  when  a  kidnapping  or 
aircraft  highjacking  resulted  in 
death.  Opponents,  including  Maine’s 
Democratic  Senator  George  Mitch¬ 
ell,  a  former  Federal  judge  and 
prosecutor,  filibustered.  They 
argued  that  executions  wouldn’t  be 
much  of  a  deterrent  and  that  the 
Democratically  run  House  would 
never  go  along  with  the  bill  anyway. 

The  Justice  Department  wants  to 
bring  back  the  death  penalty,  and 
Mr.'  Thurmond  offered  a  letter  from 
the  agency  as  evidence  for  his  side. 
“It  is  essential,"  the  letter  said, 
"that  the  opportunity  exist  to  impose 
the  death  penalty  for  the  most  brutal 
and  reprehensible  Federal  crimes 
involving  the  murder  of  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  or  grave  jeopardy  to  the  very 
security;of  the  nation." 

On  Thursday,  a  motion  to  limit  de¬ 
bate  was  approved  65  to  26.  Oppo¬ 
nents  conceded  that  the  margin' was 
probably  a  sure  sign  that  when  a 
final  vote  takes  place,  perhaps  not 
long  after  Congress  returns  from  its 
10-day  February  recess,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  will  pass. 

Missouri  Billed 
For  Busing  Plan 

No  one  knows  the  exact  cost  of  the 
busing  plan  that  is  helping  to  deseg¬ 
regate  the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
but  with  estimates  ranging  from  up¬ 
ward  of  $100  million  a  year  when  all 
the  vehicles  are  rolling,  it  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  matter  ended  up 

in  court.  -  j  , 

Last  week,  a  Federal  appeals 
panel  ruled  that  the  state,  as  "pri¬ 
mary  constitutional  violator," 
should  pick  up  most  of  the  tab. 

In  so  doing,  the  court  upheld  what 
has  been  termed  the  nation’s  most 
comprehensive  voluntary-participa¬ 
tion  busing  plan.  It  calls  for  the 
swapping  of  studaits  between  pre¬ 
dominately  black  inner  city  schools 
and  mostly  white  suburban  ones.  In 
the  program’s  first  year,  nearly  2,300 
students  from  the  city  are  attending 
classes  in  the  suburban  districts, 
while  389  suburban  students  have 
transferred  to  special  magnet 
schools  in  St.  Louis.  Eventually, 
nearly  20,000  students  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  in  one  direction -or  another. 

The  court  said  the  state  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  improvements  that 
benefit  only  suburban  sdwols  or  for 
transfers  from  several  predomi¬ 
nately  black  suburban  districts  to 
nearby  white  districts,  perhaps  add¬ 
ing  several  million  dollars  in  costs  to 


those  areas.  Even  so,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Ashcroft,  who  has  made 
his  opposition  to  the  plan  a  major 
theme  in  his  bid  for  governor,  said 
Missouri  vowed  to  take  the  issue  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
"We’re  only  asking  that  justice  be 
done,”  he  said,  "that  the  state  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  its  day  in  court  to  con¬ 
test  these  charges  against  it.” 

The  Reagan  Administration, 
which  has  made  no  secret  of  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  mandatory  busing,  sided 
with  the  state  in  the  St.  Louis  dis¬ 
pute.  Last  week,  in  a  friend-of-the- 
court  legal  brief  filed  in  a  Denver 
case,  William  Bradford  Reynolds, 
head  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
civil  rights  division,  said  the  courts 
should  let  local  districts  end  manda¬ 
tory  busing  once  a  judge’s  desegre¬ 
gation  order  has  been  implemented, 
even  if  it  means  schools  eventually 
lose  their  racial  balance. 

The  Denver  school  board  voted 
last  year  to  ask  a  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  to  declare  that  the  city’s 
schools  have  been  desegregated  and 
that  its  jurisdiction  over  the  school 
system  was  over.  "This  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  threshold  issues  in  the 
1980’s  in  the  school  desegregation 
area.”  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  said 
that  the  Justice  Department’s  brief 
had  been  filed  at  the  urging  of  the 
school  board.  "The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  court  decrees  do  not 
last  in  perpetuity.” 

Puerto  Rican 
Officers  Indicted 

More  than  five  years  after  they 
were  shot  and  killed  by  the  police, 
the  case  of  two  members  of  a  Puerto 
Rican  independence  group  has  been 
given  new  life.  A  Federal  grand  jury 
last  week  indicted  10  former  or  cur¬ 
rent  officers  of  the  island’s  police 
force  on  charges  of  perjury,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  evidence,  obstruction  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  conspiracy  to  cover  up  the 
incident. 

The  police  originally  said  they  sur¬ 
prised  Amaldo  Dario  Rosado  and 
Carlos  Soto  Arrivi,  members  of  the 
Armed  Revolutionary  Movement,  as 
they  arrived  on  a  mountaintop  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  reportedly 
intent  on  sabotaging  a 'television 
transmission  tower.  The  authorities 
said  the  young  men  opened  fire  and 
they  fired  back  in  self  defense.  Sev¬ 
eral  grand  juries  were  convened,  but 
the  story  began  to  unravel  only  after 
three  of  the  officers  testified  before 
the  Puerto  Rican  Senate  last  year 
that  the  two  activists  had  been  shot 
and  beaten  after  they  surrendered. 

If  convicted,  the  officers  face  five 
years  in  prison  for  each  of  the  44 
counts  in  the  indictment.  The  trial 
may  also  prove  unsettling  for  Carlos 
Romero  Barceld,  the  pro-statehood 
Governor  who  is  running  for  a  third 
term  this  year.  The  opposition  Popu¬ 
lar  Democratic  Party  has  made  the 
Governor’s  support  of  the  police  its 
chief  issue  and  his  standing  in  public 
opinion  polls  has  already  dropped. 

More  Lumps  on 
Coal  Leasing 

Former  Interior  Secretary  James 
G.  Watt  once  said  that  it  was  up  to 
businessmen,  not  bureaucrats,  to 
determine  the  true  worth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  natural  resources.  In  the  case 
of  coal  on  public  land,  however,  what 
industry  offered  —  and  what  the 
Government  readily  accepted — was 
below  the  fair  market  value,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  commission  suggested  after  its 
final  session  last  week. 

David  F.  Unowes.  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Fair  Market  Value 
Policy  f°r  Federal  Coal  Leasing,  de¬ 
scribed  the  leasing  program  under 
Mr.  Wart  as '"deficient  in  all  of  its 
functions.”  He  called  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  1982  sale  of  mining 
rights  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  of 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  largest  such  Federal  deal 
ever.  A  General  Accounting  Office 
report  last  year  contended  that  the 
Government  lost  $100  million  when  it 
accepted  rock-bottom  prices  for  the 
leases,  which  were  sold  when  a  coal 
surplus  had  depressed  the  market. 

The  commission,  appointed  by  Mr. 
Watt  at  the  direction  of  Congress, 
singled  out  two  of  Mr.  Watt’s  deputy 
assistant  secretaries  for  blame. 
David  Russell  and  William  P.  P end- 
ley,  who ’have  since  been  demoted  by 
current  Interior  Secretary  William 
P.  Clark,  made  "serious  errors  in 
judgment”  in  their  handling  of  die 
sales,  Mr.  Unowes  said.  The  report 
recommended  a  scaling  back  of  the 
leasing  program  when  the  current 
moratorium  ends.  Later  last  week, 
Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  delay  a 
major  sale  of  coal  leases  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  in  New  Mexico,  pending 
a  decision  on  what  sections  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  wilderness  areas. 

"James  Watt's  own  hand-picked 
commission  has  returned  with  a 
guilty  verdict  on  dozens  of  counts  of 
mismanagement,  ineptitude  and 
corruption,”  said  L.  Geoffrey  Webb, 
a  representative  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth.  "It's  fair  to  say  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  coal-leasing  program 
has  been  completely  discredited.” 

Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Michael  Wright  and  Richard  Levine 
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Senator  John  Glenn  campaigning  In  Des  Moines  last  week. 


Glenn  Doesn’t  Believe  in 
Leaving  Them  Laughing 


By  DAVID  SHR1BMAN 

DAVENPORT,  Iowa  —  As  the  Iowa  precinct 
caucuses  draw  near-  and  Senator  John  Glenn 
faces  his  first  real  test  of  1984.  his  top  campaign 
officials  are  recalling  one  of  his  first  outings  in 
the  arena  of  Presidential  politics.  It  happened 
last  spring,  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Conven¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  other  Presidential  contenders 
had  applied  makeup  for  the  television  cameras. 
Mr.  Glenn’s  staff,  telling  him  he  needed  a  little 
tone  in  his  face,  urged  him  to  use  some  as  well, 
"I’m  not  going  to  go  out  and  talk  to  people  with 
makeup  on  my  face."  he  said. 

That  was  one  of  his  staff’s  first  indications  that 
their  man  had  an  unusual  campaign  style.  The 
months  that  passed  have  only  served  to  reinforce 
their  conviction.  Mr.  Glenn  will  not  pose  for  pic¬ 
tures  wearing  cowboy  hats  or  construction  hel¬ 
mets  and  is  not  comfortable  with  other  staples  of 
campaign  folklore,  such  as  kissing  babies  and  sit¬ 
ting  on  bales  of  hay  in  remote  farm  towns. 


Even  the  most  loyal  staff  member  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  Mr.  Glenn  is  an  enigmatic  candidate: 
a  politician  who  does  not  relish  the  politician’s 
art;  a  man  of  personal  warmth  who  often  seems, 
extraordinarily  aloof;  a  popular  figure  who 
sometimes  leaves  his  audiences  cold.  "I’ve  been 
watching  as  people  leave  the  auditorium,”  said  a 
high  campaign  aide  after  a  Glenn  speeches  last 
week.  "No  one  is  taking  a  volunteer  card.  They 
leave  informed,  but  they’re  not  inspired.  ” 

The  Glenn  campaign,  like  the  candidate  him¬ 
self,  is  pursuing  an  unusual  political  gamble  that, 
if  successful,  might  transform  Lhe  Democratic 
party,  if  unsuccessful,  it  would  render  Mr. 
Glenn’s  adventure  m  Presidential  politics  a  sad 
afterward  to  a  hero’s  tale. 

From  the  start,  the  Glenn  effort  has  been  based 
on  the  idea  that,  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  survive  if 
it  is  controlled  exclusively  by  the  people  who 
made  up  the  New  Deal  coalition  and  by  the  ideas . 
that  animated  the  Great  Society.  It  has  been 
seeking  to  mobilize  what  Mr.  Glenn  has  come  to 


call  the  "sensible  center"  of  American  Paries. 

IheGienn  campaign  theory  .known  to  political 
insiders  as  the  concept  of  the  “constituency  ofthe 
whole, ’’  receives  its  first  test  next  Monday,  when 
the  Democrats  of  Iowa  choose  58  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  The  danger,  is 
that  the  “sensible  center"  may  turn  outia  consist 
of  the  sort  of  people  who  do  not  care  very  much 
about  politics,  or,  even  worse  for  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
sort  of  people  who  may  agree  with  his  assump¬ 
tions  but  who  may  not- be  moved  to  vote  for  Mr. 

'  Glenn  himself.  . 

Power  Brokers  and  People 

'  The'  Glenn  campaign  strategists  have  argued 
all  along  that  the  Democratic  nominee  is  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  voters,  hot  by  the  party  bosses, 
labor  barons  and  media  experts  who  have  all  bur 
crowned  Walter  F.  Mondale.  Senator  Glenn  em¬ 
phasized  that  theme  last  week  campaigning 
through  New  Hampshire  and-lowa.  "You  don’t, 
need  to  be  lead  around  by  the  nose.  “  he  said  to 
warm  applause  at  St.  Ambrose  College  here. 
“You  can  think  for  yourselves.  You  '.don’t  need 
some  power  broker  annotating  some  candidate." 

,  Still,  public  opinion. surveys  and  the  calculus  of 
political  professionals  point  to  a  number  of  dis¬ 
turbing  signs  for  the’ former  astronaut-  The  most 
recent  New  York  Tiroes /-CBS  News  Poll  showed 
that  Mr.  Glenn’s  "  favorabflity’’  rating  among 
Democrats  likely  to  vote  Had dropped  to  "31  per¬ 
cent  in  mid- January  from  53  percent  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  all  Mr.  Glenn’s  emphasis  on  the  future, 
the  poll  showed  that  69  percent  of  these  Demo¬ 
crats  thought  Mr.  Mondale  had  the  ability  to  deal 
with  “new.  unexpected  problems,”  as  against  41 
percent  who  felt. that  Mr.  Glenn  did.  Moreover,  83 
percent  of  these  voters  thought  Mr.  Mondale  un^' 
derstood  the  complicated  problems  a  President 
has  to.  deal  with,  compared,  with  51  percent.  Whp 
thought  that  Mr.  Glenn  did.  ' 

Perhaps  for  that  reason,  there  has. been,  noth¬ 
ing  indirect  about -Mr.  Glenn’s^  attacks  on  Mr. 
Mondale  as  the  candidate  of  "special  interests,  ” 
While  Mr.  Mondale  has  stepped  tip  Ms  attacks  on 
President  Reagan'sTeconomic  policies,  "Mr. 
Glenn  has  turned.  on-his.D«noCratic i n val ’s, 
charging  that  -his  proposed  budfeeL '  srtutions 
would  leave  bigger.  Federal  deficits-  than  the 
President's.  Last  week,  Mr,  Mobdale — who  was 
presumably  also  feeling  soraeheat  from  reports, 
that  Sentacr  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado  was;  gaining 
significantly  in  both  Iowa  mid  New  Hampshire — ' 
retaliated  by  calling  Mr  -  Gjerin’s  tar  plans  no 
better  ;  than  Reaganomics; !  '  Friday,.:  William 
White, JVtr.  Gl«m^  campai^.^clmirman,.called  ' 
on  the  Federal  Election  Cotmoisskm  “to  investi¬ 
gate  the  improper  use  ofjabor  money t^e 
Mondale  campaign"  ;  the -Mondale  campaign 
asked  for  an  inquiry  fritpf.ar$2.5.  mftUonlineLOf 
credit  Mr.  Glenn  arranged:  ... 

But  what  is  most  important  in  these  final  daiys 
before  the  first  votes,  in  !oWa  on  Feb.  MJuxi  in  ' 
the  first  primary,  in  New  Hampshire  is 

to  rally  tbetspqps.  Mr.  Mondale  is  something  of 
an  old-fashioned  stump  speaker,  tosahg  ouf  ap- T 
plause  Jines^tke  rice  at  a  wedding- 
Vento,  who  became  the  Glehn  camp&^man- . 
ager  after  a  sfiakeup  last  month,  said  djD^maiC 
“We  think  be's  very  effective  when  he; sp^gfy- 
ing speeches andsterts  talking.’! 


the  eight  pemocratic^contendei^  yesterday. af¬ 
ternoon,  .at-  the-1  Des<-Maines  Qvjc 
counted  important  bza^ca^ps^'But  itpSfcSw? 
sidered  especially  sobyMr.Glenn,  Mr.Hartand 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  who  along 
with  SenatorErnest  F.  Rollings  of South  Carolina 
has  been  escalating  his  attacks  on  Mr.:  Mbndale. 
Mr.  HiAlinp  has started  telling Democratic 
gatherings  in  the  South  and  in  NewEngland  that . 
Mr.  Mondale  might  get  the  Detriocratfc  dominat¬ 
ed,  but  he  wouldn’t  win  against  Mr.  Reagan  in 
November.^ 
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Blacks  Hold  Nearly  a  Quarter  of  Alabama’s  Civil  Service  Jobs 


ANewWal 


By  WILLIAM  E.  SCHMIDT 

MONTGOMERY,  Ala.  —  Like  many  black 
Alabamans,  Hezekiah  Wagstaff  admits  there 
have  been  times  when  he  has  felt  something 
other  than  affection  for  George  Corley  Wallace, 
the  man  who,  excepting  two  four-year  interludes, 
has  been  the  governor  of  this  state  since  1963. 
“Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  if  I  had  gotten  close 
enough  to  him,  I  think  I  literally  would  have 
choked  the  hell  out  of  him.”  Mr.  Wagstaff  said  in 
a  recent  conversation. 

That  would  not  be  such  a  remarkable  confes¬ 
sion  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  a 
member  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  staff.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Wallace's  assistant  press  secretary,  Mr.  Wag¬ 
staff  is  one  of  those  responsible  for  polishing  the 
Governor's  public  image. 

If  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  given  to  speaking  his  mind 
with  such  candor,  a  trait  he  shares  with  his  boss, 
it  is  only  to  make  what  he  says  is  a  larger  point. 
That  is.  George  Wallace,  once  a  national  symbol 
of.  intransigence  on  civil  rights,  is  widely  ac¬ 
corded  to  be  a  different  man  these  days.  Mr. 
Wagstaff  says  this  ought  to  be  obvious  to  anyone 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  works  for  the  Governor. 

The  turnabout  was  illustrated  with  some 
drama  in  November  1982  when  Mr.  Wallace,  run¬ 
ning  to  regain  the  office  he  had  given  up  in  1979, 
won  the  overwhelming  support  of  black  voters  in 
defeating  Emory  Folmer,  the  conservative  Re¬ 
publican  Mayor  of  Montgomery.  Earlier,  in  a 
Democratic  runoff,  Mr.  Wallace  managed  to  at¬ 
tract  about  one-third  of  the  black  vote,  even 
though  the  stare’s  powerful  black  Democratic 
caucus  had  endorsed  his  opponent,  Lieut.  Gov. 
George  McMillan. 

When  the  dust  had  cleared  that  November,  it 
was  the  vote  of  blacks  —  who  make  up  about  a  . 
quarter  of  Alabama's  voting-age  population  — 
that  made  the  critical  difference.  And  over  the  12 
months  he  has  been  in  office,  the  Governor  has 
taken  steps  that  seem  intended  to  prove  to  blacks 
that  he  was  worthy  of  their  support. 

Mr.  Wagstaff’s  appointment  is  one  example. 
Another  is  that  of  Delores  PicK&tt,  a  black  former 
actress,  who  was  named  to  head  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Minority  Affairs.  She 
serves  as  Mr.  Wallace's  personal  liaison  to  black 
people  in  the  state. 

It  is  Miss  Pickett  who  assembles  the  data  that 
show,  for  example,  that  since  his  inauguration 
Governor  Wallace  has  named  more  than  160. 
blacks  to  advisory  panels  and  boards.  As  he  ’ 
promised  in  the  campaign,  he  b as  alsousedhis 
influence  to  insure  that  blacks  were  named  to  key 
committees  in  the  Legislature.  Even  more  signif¬ 
icant  to  blacks  was  Mr.  Wallace's  endorsement 
of  a  plan  that  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 


black  voting  registrars  in  Alabama’s  67  counties. 
That  will  make  it  easier  for  blacks  to  register  and 
to  vote.  - .  .  ."v 

Still,  not  everyone  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  done  enough,  "if  you  ask  me,  ‘Has 
George  Wallace  paid  back  his  debt  to  blacks?’ 
the  answer  is  no,’*  says  Joe  Reed,  the  cbairm'ui 
of  the  Alabama  Democratic  Conference,  the 
Democratic  party’s  black  caucus.  “If  you  ask 
me,  ‘Will  he?’  the  answer  is:  ‘Time  will  tell/  ”  : 

Mr.  Reed,  for  example,  says  that,  for  one 
thing,  the  administration  bas  got  to  earmark 
more  state  funds  for  Alabama’s  traditionally 
black  colleges,  an  expectation  that  others  say  the 
Governor  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  meet,  given  the  depressed 
economy  and  the  fact  that  the 
all  public  schools  in  the  state 
are  chronically  underfunded. 

Blacks  now  hold  24.5  percent 
of  all  civil  service  jobs  In  the 
state,  as  against  2  percent  in 
1970.  But  some  black  legisla¬ 
tors  say  they  have  information, . 
culled  from  computer  print¬ 
outs  of  employment  files,  that 
there  are  agencies  with  few  if 
any  blacks.  One  of  these,  they 
say,  is  the  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment.  According  to  Alvin 
Holmes,  a.  black  legislator, 
there  are  fewer  than  300  blacks  ■ 
among  the  department's  4,000 
employees,  and  most  of  those 
hold  menial  positions.  A  few 
days -ago  Mr.  Holmes  threat-  ■ 
ened  to  sue  if  Mr.  Wallace  did  '  f:% 
not  come  up  with  an  affinna-  . 
tive-action  hiring  program. 

Miss  Pickett,  among  others, 
argues  fervently  that  Governor 
Wallace  has  done  a  good  job  for 
minorities,  ‘given  the  time  he 
has  been  on  the  job  in  his  cur¬ 
rent  term.  "It  makes  no  sense 
to  ask,  after  a  year  in  office, 
whether  or  not  Wallace  has. 
paid  his  debt  to  blacks,”  she 
said.  ”1  don’t  know  many  folks 
who  pay  off  their  debts  when 
they’ve  still  got  three  years  to’ 
run  on  the  note.”  Besides,  she  - 
says  the  question  of  who  is 
doing  what  for  blacks  in  Ala-, 
bama  is  not  something  to  be 
addressed  only,  to  the  Goyer- , 
nor.  "Times  have  changed  in  ’• 

Alabama,"  She  said.  " We  hive 
the.  highest  percentage  of  ...  .  .. 
elected  black  officials  in  South.-  -  -  .. 


•  .0- •v?-:*'-.' 

They  .Mye  to  take^sOme  responsiblity  too  for 
whare  happening.  You-  can't  lay  everything  on 


happens/’  •  ... 

If  anything,  the  fact  That  people  are  asking 
these  kinds  of  questions  may  be  a  clear  measure 
of 'the  ChangingNreafities^ofttbiracial  politics. 
Those  changes  are  a  large  part  of.  the  reason  that 
Mr-  Wallace'set  outtpc»urtblack  voters  when  he 
ran  forGovenrorbi  ISSfeAiid^thatfs  also  why 
Some  200  blackSv  including-Mr;  Repd,  the  black 
caucus  leader.  paid  J^api ece  to  attend  a  fund¬ 
raising  dirmerm’Mratg^MyTast'mtmib  on  the 
GovernOT’sJxih^^^^^f:#t^  7^.':^‘.,'^ 
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Competition .  plus} 
big  outlays  hurt 
the  long-distance 
upstart. 


By  LESLIE  WAYNE 


Washington 

THIS  spring,  television  viewers- 
wiH  be  bhoed  by  .  new  commer- 
dals  from  the  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation,  the  long-distance 
company -that  ba$  long  played  David 
to  the  American  Telephone  and  Telfr- 
'graph  Company's  Goliath.  In: one,  a 
young  man  prattles  on  while  the  tele¬ 
phone  bill  runs  up  —  A.T.&  T.’s 
higher  charges  and  MCI ’slower  ones. 


..In  a  second,-  a  tough-talking  an- 
.'nouricer  promises  MCI  rates  **30,  40 
and  .even  -  50  percent  "  .  iower  than 
A.T.&  T.'s,  and  a  third  ad  urges  con- 

•  surpers  to  stop  "putting  off  making 
.  yourself  poorer  and:A.T;&r.  richer; 

These  commercials  drew ‘  laughs 
when,  shown  at  a  recent  gathering  of 
New  York  securities  analysts,  Bw  it 
is  serious  surf!  to  MCI,  which  heeds  to 
■  take  business  froth  A.TAT.  to  shore 
up  its  own  faltering  growth;  . 

For  MCI,  the  ads  cant  come  too 
seen.  .By  the  company’s  own  admls- 

•  sign,'  the  next  several  years  will  be  a 
far.  cry  from  the  golden  days  when 

.  MCI  doubled  its  revenues  mutually 
and  watched  its  stock  grow  even  fast¬ 
er-  “We  can’t  grow  at  the  rate  that  we 
aira  did,”  said  William  McGowan, 
MCI's  ebullient  chief  executive,  who 
has  battled  A.T.&  T.  for  nearly  two 
decades.  "There’s  a  rule  that  no  com¬ 
pany  can  be  larger  than  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product.’’ 

-  Indeed,  these  days,  MCI  —  whose 


$1.5  billion  in  revenues  are  in  fact  a 
minuscule  slice  of  the  G.N.P.  —  must 
walk  a  tightrope  between  an  increas¬ 
ingly  aggressive  A.T.&  T.  and  even 
lower-priced  upstarts  breaking  into 
the  $45  billion  long-distance  business. 

"This  business  won’t  be  the  bottom¬ 
less  gold  mine  it’s  been  so  far/’  said 
Harry  Newton,  president  of  telecom 
Library,  a  trade  publisher.  Added 
Ulric  Weil,  an  analyst  with  Morgan 
Stanley:  "They  had  everything  going 
for  them  —  until  recently.” 

The  pummeling  of  MCI  shows  up 
vividly  in  the  stock  market.  Its 
shares,  which  traded  as  high  as  528  in 
1983,  sold  for  around  $10  in  last  week's 
troubled  market,  a  result  of  dismal 
third-quarter  earnings  and  grim  fore¬ 
casts  of  depressed  profits  for  the  next 
two  to  three  years.  The  company  is 
midway  into  a  huge  $2.5  billion  capi¬ 
tal  speeding  binge  on  new  technolo¬ 
gies  that  has  bloated  its  costs  and 
shrunk  its  profits. 

What's  worse,  there’s  no  way  out  of 


the  pinch  —  at  leas:  m  the  short  run. 
MCI,  whose  product  still  lags 
A.T.&  T.'s  technical -ly,  doesn’t  dare 
raise  prices  with  ether  small  long-dis¬ 
tance  providers  snipping  at  its  heels 
with  ever-lower  rates.  Moreover,  the 
company  faces  the  grim  prospect  of 
even  tougher  competition  in  the  years 
ahead  as  the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry.  like  airlines  before  it,  goes 
through  an  unsettling  period  of  dereg¬ 
ulation  and  potential  overcapacity. 

“It  won’;  be  great  for  us  from  a 
profit  or  a  margin  point  of  view,  ”  con- 
ceded  V.  Orville  Wright,  MCI's  presi¬ 
dent.  Company  officials  see  pre-tax 
operating  margins  falling  from  the 
present  level  of  27  percent  of  reve¬ 
nues  to  about  15  percent  —  or  even 
lower  —  and  not  reviving  until  about 
1986.  Analysts  are  even  gloomier  — 
predicting  profits  to  fall  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  in  the  1985  fiscal  year. 

All  this  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  years 
gone  by,  when  MCI  was  a  corporate 
wonder  tale:  a  scrappy  underdog 


INVESTING  /  Fred  R.  Bleakley 


The  Dow’s  16-month 
boom  ends  with  a  drop 
of  130  points  in  five 
weeks.  Is  it  a  tailspin 
or  only  a  correction? 
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IS  the  bull  market  over?  Are  bands  mare  attrac¬ 
tive  investments  than  stocks?  Is  it  time  to 
hunker  down  in  stock  groups  that  only  shine  in 
a  slow-growth  economy? 

These  were  just  some  of  the  questions  wrestled 
with,  by  the '  investment  community  last  week 
after  the  Dow  Janes  fodustrialaverage  plunged  22 
paints  Monday,  followed  by  a  24-paint  decline  two 
days  later.  As  Robert  Kirby,  chairman  of  the 
Capital  Guardian  Trust  Company  in  Los  Angeles, 
petit :  "Whatkind  of  a  menage  Is  the  market  giv¬ 
ing?”  • .  ;  : 

.  The  confusion  is  understandable.  Most  analysts 
had  expected  the  market  in  rise  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year— with  a market  correction  sometime  in 
the  second  half.  But  a  combination  of  forces  — 
ranging  from,  the  ballooning  Federal  deficit  to 
lowered  expectations  for  1984  corporate  earnings 
—  kicked  off  a  tailspin  much  earlier  and  much 
more  severe.  The  market  closed  Friday  at  1460,' 
tip  8pajh&  The  small  rise  was  attributed,  on  the 
nfast*part;'t6  ^3ifii£aT*tfdjuStewntS.'  ~ '  v 
c  *4The  who^e  j  psydi61ogy  'seeing  to’have 
changed,”  said  Robert  J.  Chamine,  a  managing 
director  of  Wertheini  &  Company.  "It’s  as  if 
someone  just  turned  the  lights  on  and  everyone 
woke  up;  All  of  a  sudden  money  managers  have 
stopped  believing  the  market  will  go  over  1,300.” 

With  the  Dow  off  some  130  points  (as  of  last 
Wediiesday)tuuiwithinvestars  losing  $158  billion 
on  paper  since  early  January,  bargains  are  seem¬ 
ingly  everywhere.  But  buying  interest  surfaced 
last  week  to  only  a  few  defensive  areas,  such  as 
utilities,  banks,  pharmaceuticals  and  oilier  stable 
consumer  stocks.  “Nobody  wants  to  know  about 
stock  fundamentals.  In  the  last  10  days,  all  every¬ 
body  wants  is  cash,”  said  Mr.  Ghamine. 

-  Adding  to  the  confusion  for  money  managers 
are  the  Wall  Street  strategists  who  are  suddenly 
calling  a  different  tone:  When  the  year  began, 
znany-uf  these  gurus  agreed  that  rising  interest 
rates  in  the  second1  half  of  the  year  might  spark 
trouble.  But  with  the  latest  nosedive,  opinions 
range  all; over  the  lot. 

"Is'this  a  new  beak*  market?  Our  work  says  em- . 
phatically  no,”  saidRichard  Hoffman,  of  R.  J. 
Hoffman  &  Company  iri-New  Jersey.  He  believes 
the  market’s  recent  drubbing  presents  "a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  /stocks  for  long-term  capital  . 
gains.”  Heisadvislng  clients  to  buy  beaten-down 
technology  stocks',  such  as  I.BJML,  Motorola  and 
Texas  Instruments,  as  well  -  as.  capital  goods  - 


Fred  R.  Bleakley  Writes  on  finance  from  New 
York  • 


stocks  like  Cummins  Engine,  Clark  Equipment 
and  Dover  Corporation. 

Similarly,  both  Steven  Leuthold  of  the  Leuthold 
Group  of  Minneapolis,  and  David  Bos  dan  of  the 
.  Bostian  Research  Corporation  of  New  York,  sent 
out  buy  recommendation  wires  last  week  to  pen¬ 
sion  fund  managers.  As  Mr.  Leuthold  put  it:  “This 
is  the  final  end  to  the  long  corrective  process  that 
began  last  June  when  many  of  the  secondary  high- 
tech  issues  began  falling.  Now  I  think  we  have  un¬ 
wound  all  the  excesses.” 

Market' strategists!  Suresh  Bhlriid  of  the  First 
Boston  Corporation  ^and  Steven  Einhorn  of  Gold¬ 
man  Sachs,  however,  disagree  with  this  game 
plan.  Mr.  Einhorn  says  the  market  will  not  reach 
anew  high  this  year  and  that  investors  who  stay  in 
stocks  will  earn  only  half  of  what  is  available  in 
money  market  issues,  such  as  Treasury  bills.  But 
he  does  recommend  some  selective  buying  in  such 
Issues  as  American  Cyanamid,  Ethyl,  Goodyear 
and.  Burlington  Northern — all  beaten  stocks  with 
strong  earnings  potential 

Mr.  Bhlrud  thinks  the  market  will  slide  even 
farther—  to  at  least  1,100.  And  Ws  bearishness,  he 
believes,  may  have  led  to  the  recent  round  of  trad¬ 
ing  lasses.  On  Friday  morning,  Feb.  3,  he  alerted 
his  company’s  salesmen  that  corporate  earnings 
for  this  year  would  be  substantially  less  than  ana¬ 
lysts  had  earlier  believed.  On  that  day,  the  mar¬ 
ket  fell  17  points.  His  warning  was  baited  on  re¬ 
cently  released  fourth-quarter  1983  earnings  for 
the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500,  which  were  less  than 
expected.  He  now  sees  an  average  gain  of  10  per¬ 
cent  this  year  for  corporate  profits,  compared 
with  his  original  estimate  of  a  26  percent  rise. 

At  the  close  of  last  Wednesday’s  trading,  the 
market’s  130-point  skid  over  the  previous  five 
weeks  represented  a  10  percent  drop  —  a  steeper 
decline  is  usually  regarded  by  insiders  as  the 
beginning  of  a  bear  market.  And  there  are  fac¬ 
tors,  analysts  say,  that  could  keep  the  market 
reeling.  For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
made  it  dear  that  its  credit  policy  will  not  be  very 
expansive  this  year  —  which  keeps  interest  rates 
high  and  business  and  consumer  spending  at 
lower  levels  than  previously  expected.  Then 


President  Reagan  indicated  he  wouldn’t  tackle 
the  giant  Federal  deficit  until  after  the  election. 

Institutional  investors  also  are  no  longer  in  the 
position  to  offer  the  market  much  more  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  Before  the  bull  market  began  in  Au¬ 
gust  1982,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  assets  of  most 
pension  funds  were  in  equities.  By  this  January, 
however,  this  ratio  approached  65  percent,  the 
maximum  set  by  most  pension  funds.  Stock  prices 
tend  to  tumble  even  more  in  a  slumping  market 
when  prices  can’t  be  buoyed  by  institutional  buy¬ 
ing. 


Two  other  factors  exacerbating  the  market’s 
decline  have  been  margin  calls  and  mutual  fund 
redemptions.  Three  major  retail  brokerage  firms 
one  day  last  week,  for  example,  told  their  clients 
who  had  bought  stock  on  margin  that  they  would 
have  to  inject  at  least  an  additional  $100  million  in 
cash  or  securities  into  their  accounts  or  their 
stocks  would  be  sold.  Margin  debt  has  risen  from 
$10  billion  18  months  ago  to  $23  billion  now  — 
meaning  that  if  the  market  continues  to  fall,  mar¬ 
gin  calls  could  become  an  even  more  serious  prob¬ 
lem  as  investors  are  forced  to  pull  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Similarly,  many  mutual  fund  managers  have 
been  under  pressure  lately  as  share  redemptions 
exceed  sales.  At  the  Fidelity  Group  of  funds,  for 
instance,  net  redemptions  were  $100  million  in  the 
first  six  business  days  of  February. 


H^ESPITE  the  market’s  jitters,  most  money 
■  I  managers  haven't  completely  lost  faith. 
W0  Criterion  Investment  Management  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  for  instance,'  sold  off  $250  million  in  stocks, 
pan  of  its  $2.5  billion  equity  portfolio,  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  But  the  move,  said  B.  J.  Willing¬ 
ham,  the  firm's  vice  chairman,  is  “in  the  context 
that  this  is  a  mid-coarse  correction  and  we  are 
still  in  a  major  bull  market.” 

"We’re  wrestling  with  the  problem  like  every¬ 
one  else;  but  to  panic  here  doesn't  make  any 
sense,  just  as  it  didn't  make  any  sense  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  when  the  market  was  at  1,280,  ”  said  An¬ 
drew  Furtak,  portfolio  manager  for  the  $1.5  billion 
IDS  Investors  Stock  Fund. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Federal  Reserve  audits  chair¬ 
man,  Paul  A.  VoJcker,  caused  quite* 
stir  last  week  as  the  board  submitted 
its  annual  report  to  Congress  and  the 
chairman  made  his.  semi-aionual  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  Will-  Mr.  Volcker’s 
message  was,  in  essence,  “cut  the 
deficit  before  it’s  too  late”  While  the 
Fed  plans  te  orchestrate. continued 
steady  growth  for  the  economy,  he 
warned  that  It  could  not  be/expected 
to  loosen  Its  monetary  policy  to  block 
■  a  deficit-induced  rise  far. interest 
rates,” which  could  easily  bring  on  an¬ 
other  recession.  The  chairman  added 
that  Congress  ami  the  Administration 
would  have  to  cut  up  to  $125  billion  in 
the  next  two  years  to  make  any  sub¬ 
stantive  progress-  As  a;  result  of  Ms- 
waraings,  the  stock  market  plunged' 
and  It  appeared  that  Wall  Street  sud¬ 
denly  became  concerned-  about  the 
8200  wiunn  aiwnuii  deficits.  So  ad¬ 
verse  was  the  reaction  that  Mr. 
Volcker  took  pains  on  Thursday  to 
note  that  his  comments  had  been  “a 
little  blown  up”  and  that  markets  had 
overreacted.  .  ... 


Ipr : 
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standing  debts,  Victor  Technologies 
became  the  latest  casualty  in  the 
shakeout  in  the  personal  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Scotts  Valley,  Calif., 
company  entered  voluntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  to  avoid  being 
forced  into  a  rigorous  Involuntary 
bankruptcy  by  its  creditors.  Victor, 
which  went  public  last  March,  was  a 
victim  of  the  market’s  insistence  on 
compatibility  with  the  I.B.M.  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer.  Though  Victor's  16- 
bit  microcomputer  sold  well  in  Eu¬ 
rope  last  year,  it  was  not  compatible 
with  I.B.MJs  model,  and  therefore 
sold  poorly  in  the  United  States.  Its 
efforts  at  compatibility  were  slow 
and  less  than  successful. 


After  higher-than-expected  sales 
levels  in  mid-December  and  January, 
when  sales  hit  a  10.25  million  annual 
rate,  some  executives  adjusted  their 
projections  to  as  many  as  10.5  million 
cars,  up  from  10  million  to  10.3  million 
estimated  last  October. 
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Paul  A.  Volcker  _ 


ure  of  the  money  supply,  had  risen  $3 
billion  in  the  latest  reporting  week. 
The  rise  had  been  anticipated  and  the 
market  stayed  calm.  - 


But  Mr.  Volcker**  assurances 
seemed  of  little  comfort  toinyestore. 
The  stock  market  recovered  slightly 
on  Friday.  but  flnlshed  one  of  its 
worst  weeks  in  years*  sane  36  points 
lower  at  1,160.70.  Interest  rates  rose 
slightly,  with  the  Governments  -30- 
"*  sear' bonds  ending  the  week  yielding 
11 JB  percent.  And  m  Fridayvtha  Fed 
announced  that  M-l/the  basic  mess¬ 


inflation's  spectre  reappeared  In 
January,  as  the  Government’s  Pro- 
.  ducer  Price  Index  rose  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  for  the  month.  The  rise  was 
due  primarily  to  a  2-6  percent  rise  in 
food  prices,  brought  on  by  severe  cold 
weather  in  Florida  and  other  parts  of 
the  country;  ■ 


Joy  Ride  1983.  Helped  by  Import 
quotas  on  Japanese  cars  and  lower 
labor  and  production  costs.  General 
Motors  reported  record  earnings  for 
the  fourth  quarter  and  for  all  of  1983 
—$1.3  billion  and  $3.73  billion,  respec¬ 
tively.  Roger  Smith,  G.M.’s  chair¬ 
man,  who  stands  to  get  a  $660,000 
bonus  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  per¬ 
formance,  noted  that  the  profits  were 
earned  on  sales  levels  that  were  just 
10  percent  above  1880’s,  when  the 
company  lost  $763  million.  But  ana¬ 
lysts  gave  most  credit  to  the  restrain¬ 
ing  hand  on  the  Japanese.  “Without 
the  quotas,  there  would  not  be  any 
record  earnings,”  one  analyst  said. 


Pratt  &  Whitney  lost  a  second 
major  military  contract  in  less  than  a 
week,  as  General  Electric  won  its 
second  big  contract.  The  Navy  de¬ 
cided  to  put  G.E.  engines  on  the  new 
version  of  its  premier  jet  fighter,  the 
F-14  Tomcat,  which  until  now  has 
been  powered  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  en¬ 
gines.  The  decision  to  switch  manu¬ 
facturers  followed  a  similar  one  last 
week  by  the  Air  Force,  which 
awarded  G.E.  a  contract  to  supply  120 
engines  for  its  F-16  fighters,  while 
giving  Pratt  A  Whitney  an  order  for 
only  40  engines  for  the  F-15  fighters. 
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P.C.  Blues.  With  $100  million  in  out- 


Joy  Ride  1984.  Auto  executives  are 
raising  their  sales  sights  for  this  year. 


The  restructuring  of  the  American 
steel  industry  continued  apace.  The 
nation's  No.  8  company,  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh,  agreed  to  sell  10  percent 
of  its  common  stock  to  the  Nisshan 
Steel  Company  of  Japan.  Moreover, 
the  two  companies  said  they  planned 
a  joint  venture  to  build  a  coating  line 
that  would  rust-proof  the  steel  used  in 
automobiles.  The  stock  sale  to 
Japan’s  No.  6  steelmaker  will  bring  a 
critical  cash  infusion  of  $35  million  to 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh,  which  has  lost 
more  than  $100  million  in  the  last  two 
years. 
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that,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  clever  use 
of  the  regulatory  environment  and 
with  the  guidance  of  the  visionary  Mr. 
McGowan,  pulled  itself  from  the 
brink  of  death  to  become  a  national 
long-distance  prorider  with  some  1.1 
million  customers.  Its  microwave 
towers  can  transmit  calls  to  £0  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation's  telephones,  and :: 
leases  other  phone  lines  to  offer  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  rest.  By  moving  first  into 
high-density,  intercity  markets,  MCI 
challenged  A.T.&T.  —  which  has  94 
percent  of  the  long-distance  market 
—  and  took  same  3  percent  market 
share.  (Those  who  have  followed  MCI 
into  the  business  —  GTE's  Sprint. 
U.S.  Telephone,  Allnet  and  others  — 
share  the  remainder.) 

Indeed,  MCI  has  made  a  sport  of 
challenging  A.T.&  T.  —  and  winning. 
The  collision  course  began  the  day 
Mr.  McGowan,  the  workaholic  son  of 
a  Pennsylvania  railroad  unionizer, 
came  upon  Microwave  Communica¬ 
tions  of  America,  a  tiny  Illinois  com¬ 
pany  that  was  nearly  broke  but  had 
one  valuable  asset  —  an  inexpensive 
scheme  to  transmit  telephone  calls  by 
microwave  and  offer  discounts  to  cor¬ 
porations.  That  brought  MCI  straight 
into  the  path  of  A.T.&  T.,  with  its  85 
million  customers.  MCI  fought 
A.T.&  T.’s  hold  on  long  distance  in  the 
courts  —  winning  a  SI. 8  billion  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  now  on  appeal,  against 
the  giant  company  for  denying  MC! 
the  right  to  connect  with  Bell's  local 
network. 

MCI  was  equally  successful  in  the 
marketplace,  but  oddly,  by  being 
more  a  marketing  company  than  a 
technological  force:  MCI's  strength 
was  understanding  how  to  apply  new 
technology,  particularly  in  the  long¬ 
distance  battlefield,  and  its  ability  to 
attract  customers  through  clever  ads 
and  price  discounts. 

MCI  is  a  creation  of  Mr.  McGowan 
and  he  is  still  its  mastermind  —  the 
56-year-old  chairman  operates  out  of 
a  starkly  modern  but  extremely  clut¬ 
tered  office  at  MCI’s  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  here.  A  heavy  smoker,  Mr. 
McGowan  enjoys  explaining  his  no¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  continues  to  dream  up  new 
strategies  for  MCI.  Across  the  hall, 
Mr.  Wright,  a  precise,  cherubic  man, 
oversees  MCI’s  daily  operations  and 
imposes  order  an  Mr.  McGowan's 
chaos.  Together  they  manage  MCI's 
6,000  employees,  double  the  number  a 
year  ago  — _a  work. force  that  Mr... 
McGowan  proudly  says  is  filled  with 
fast-charging  new  arrivals. 

There  was  joy  in  these  offices  when 
A.T.&  T.  settled  a  seven-year-old  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  antitrust  suit  by- 
agreeing  to  divest  itself  of  its  local 
Bell  operating  companies  on  Jan.  1, 
1984.  That  opened  an  important  door 
for  MCI  —  the  settlement  made  cer¬ 
tain  it  would  eventually  be  as  easy  for 
consumers  to  use  MCI’s  services  as 
A-T.&T.’s.  “Divesture  changed  our 
world,”  said  Mr.  McGowan,  whose  of¬ 
fice  overlooks  Washington. 

But  it  may  not  be  all  for  the  better. 
"MCI  was  jubilant  with  the  A.T.&  T. 
settlement,”  said  Morgan  Stanley’s 
Mr.  Weil.  “Now  it  may  not  look  so 
good.”  The  A.T.&  T.  breakup  opened 
the  floodgates  for  low-priced  upstens 
to  rush  into  long-distance  services 
and  give  MCI  stiff  new  competition. 
Many  predict  price  slashing  to  follow 
as  too  many  providers  chase  too  few 
customers.  And,  MCI’s  costs  of  run¬ 
ning  its  calls  through  the  local  Bell 
companies  have  risen — and  will  rise 
again  as  MCI’s  local  connections  are 
brought  on  par  with  A.T.&  T.'s. 

Already  MCI  has  stepped  up  spend¬ 
ing  to  keep  pace  with  this  new  world. 
MCI  will  spend  some  $2.6  billion  in  the 
next  two  years  to  expand  long-dis¬ 
tance  capacity  —  including  laying 
fiber  optic  cables  along  Amtrak  beds 
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year  took  !?  percent  its  revenues. 

Still .  MC:  has  vowed  net  to  increase 
prices  tnd,  ir.deed,  i:  car.T.  As  a 
legacy  of  the  73  years  cr  its  monopoly, 
A.T  i:  T  h2s  technologically  superior 
comer.ions  with  the  iocal  Be!:  ccrr.- 
par.les  :'r.3\  c^rrv  the  local  leg  of  lor.g- 
uisMr.C:  colls.  As  a  result,  users  o? 
MC:  —  and  ether  long-distance 
pra-: tiers  like  GTE- Sprint  —  must 
make  do  inferior  service.  MCI 
customers,  for  instance,  must  ure 
tone  phones  t opposed  to  ri-tary  dials 
sr.d  r.tLj:  d.a?  as  many  as  12  s.T.ra 
digits  rr.c<;  a  call.  This  has  ::m:tid 
MCl'i  appeal  to  big-ticket  cc-mmer- 

prov-^e  “izrZ'  tree  discounts  'Vc/n 
A.T.&  T  ;r.  order  to  attract  a  cus¬ 
tomer  cass. 

Djys  j-.:*. ure  rr.ee e  :t  possible  for  all 
long-dister.ee  earn  ere'  to  offer  serv¬ 
ices  as  stnpie  as  A.T. 2: T.'s.  Be:  the 
Air: "5  of  that  transfermatitr  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  phases  end  will  net  be 
completed  ur/.ti  1S»SS.  Until  '.her.,  MCI 
■xi.\  cjr.tirce  to  pay  less  than 
A  T.a:  i.  — ■  currently  pays  55  per¬ 
cent  less  —  in  access  charges  to" the 
lecai  Bell  companies.  But  MCI’s  ac¬ 
cess  torts  'v.i:  rise  AT.->.  T.’s 
vv.er;  l.t  crl  c-rirt-ctl jos 

are  upgraded  and  MCI  becomes 
easier  to  use  Analysts  predict  this 
will  forte  MCI  —  which  has  made  its 
name  on  i-yt*  rates  —  It.  raise  prices 
and  }-,«  caused  some  to  question 
whether  customers  will  even  bother 
switching  to  MCI. 

MC!  believe r.  cthrrtv::?.  ,,7,  r?t’c 
s;gn:#i:tr.-  -s  the*.  r~ ’  r.tliy  Ij.v  e 
s  lev*!  playing  field  v!*.r.  A.T..":  7.," 
said  Mr.  McGowan,  "and  vve’I!  be 
able  to  attract  as  much  business  as 
we  car.  handle."  Fe  feels  he  car.  stiii 
underprice  A.T.&T.  —  ard  steal  its 
customers  —  because  MCI’s  costs 
will  continue  ic  be  lower.  MCI  is  not 
burdened  by  long-standing  labor  con¬ 
tracts  and  it  is  building  a  rawer  and 
more  efficient  long-distance  network. 

But  MCI  is  painting  this  rosy  sce¬ 
nario  just  as  doubts  and  confusion 
have  gripped  the  long-distar.ce  tele¬ 
phone  industry.  There  is  uncertainty 
over  just  what  A.T.&T  —  a  $35  bil¬ 
lion  giant  —  will  co  and  ’.rill  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  F.C.C  to  do.  Federal 
and  state  regulators  could  make  rules 
that  would  hamstring  the  industry 
and  hurt  specific  providers.  No  one 
can  predict  future  long-distance  de¬ 
mand  or  just  how  many  providers  — ■ 
who  now  number  some  200  —  will  en¬ 
ter  the  fray 

Mary  trouble  ahead:  Overca¬ 
pacity  arc  suicidal  price  wars  tost 
are  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  dereg¬ 
ulation.  Price  wars  have  come  about 
ir.  the  airline  industry,  in  tnvJung 
and  in  the  brokerage  industry  "'hen 
rules  restricting  competition  were 
lifted.  Mary  say  there  is  no  reiser,  to 
assume  that  long-distance  sendee 
will  be  different,  especially  since  all 
providers  are  selling  the  sr.ms  basic 
commodity.  What  is  more,  MCI  and 
its  competitors  are  adding  capacity 
as  fast  as  they  car:  to  a  long-distance 
network  that  already  provides  serv¬ 
ice  to  ai!  corners. 

’ft  will  oe  a  period  of  pn:e  instabil¬ 
ity  followed  by  more  price  instabil¬ 
ity, ”  said  Howard  Anderson,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Yankee  Group,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting  firm. 
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To  Whom  It  May 

Congratulations  on  your  selection  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  Despite  our 
inevitable  pretenses  in  the  coming  days,  we  don’t 
know  anything  about  you,  and  the  chances  are  you 
don’t  know  much  about  us.  Yet  here  we  are,  each 
other’s  most  formidable  problem.  May  you  be  calm 
and  wise  in  handling  it. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  a  new  beginning  in  the 
life  of  nations,  not  even  through  revolution.  Jimmy 
Carter  began  his  Presidency  as  a  dove  on  commu¬ 
nism  but  wound  up  a  confused  hawk.  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  began  as  a  screeching  hawk  but  has  become  a 
wobbly  duck.  These  election-year  conversions  of  our 
leaders  reveal  the  real  center  of  gravity  in  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion.  If  your  selection,  too,  prompts  some 
reassessments,  perhaps  both  Governments  can  now 
refocus  on  their  true  interests  and  attitudes. 


Surely  nothing  we  want  from  each  other  justi¬ 
fies  the  costs  and  dangers  our  rivalries  impose  on 
the  world.  Resentments  left  by  the  crude  division  of 
Europe  after  World  War  II  remain.  But  we  have 
both  been  forced  to  accept  that  division  and  have 
fortified  it  in  cultural,  economic,  diplomatic  and 
military  ways.  Paradoxically,  the  main  dangers  are 
elsewhere,  where  the  stakes  are  smaller. 

But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  either  nation  would 
ever  start  a  nuclear  war  to  challenge  or  protect  a 
transitory  influence  in  Damascus  or  Managua. 
Americans  might  fight  to  keep  you  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  you  might  fight  to  keep  us  from 
liberating  Afghanistan.  But  you  have  held  sway  in 
oil-rich  Iraq  while  we  held  sway  in  your  neighbor 
Iran.  You  have  had  your  innings  in  Egypt;  now  we 
have  ours.  If  this  rivalry  were  only  a  case  of  two 
giants  foraging  the  globe  for  marginal  advantage, 
we  could  feel  effectively  deterred  by  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  relatively  secure. 


Bus  Safety  vs.  Bus 

Bravo  to  David  Gunn,  the  new  head  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority,  for  clearing  all  the'  rest 
of  the  Grumman  Flxible  buses  off  the  streets.  The 
city  is  now  making  do  without  any  of  the  851  it  ac¬ 
quired  in  1980.  They  were  built  to  specifications  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and  largely 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government.  Designed  for 
fuel  economy,  they  looked  good,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  inconvenience  riders  yet  again. 

When  the  Federal  Government  drew  up  the  per¬ 
formance  standards  for  mass  transit  buses,  oil  was 
in  short  supply  and  gasoline  prices  were  headed 
sharply  upward.  The  Government  wanted  lighter 
buses,  requiring  less  fuel,  but  did  not  specify  how 
manufacturers  should  meet  the  goal.  General 
Motors,  following  traditional  designs,  built  a  bus 
more  suited  for  heavy  duty  in  places  like  New  York 
(though  even  its  engines  apparently  are  imperfect). 

Grumman  claims  its  Flxibles  perform  satisfac¬ 
torily  elsewhere,  where  service  demands  are  not  so 
strenuous.  In  New  York,  their  front  axles  are  crack¬ 
ing,  their  rear  wheel  suspensions  are  giving  trouble 

Handkerchiefs 

Do  you  carry  a  handkerchief?  The  question  is 
not  meant  as  a  challenge,  only  an  inquiry  into  what 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  generation  gap. 

We’re  not  talking  about  a  display  handkerchief 
folded  neatly  into  a  suit  coat  pocket  or  a  lacy  little 
thing  tucked  into  a  party  purse.  We  mean  a  serious 
handkerchief,  the  kind  you  blow  your  nose  in,  or 
clean  your  glasses  with  or  wipe  off  the  lipstick  with 
after  a  kiss  from  your  aunt.  1 

If  you’re  over  35,  chances  are  you  do  carry  a 
handkerchief.  You  may  even  think  it’s  crude  not  to. 
But  if  you’re  under  35,  you  cringe  at  the  idea.  Some¬ 
time  in  the  last  two  decades,  there’s  been  a  pro¬ 
nounced  change  in  handkerchief  protocol. 

“My  mother  used  to  say,”  recalls  a  48-year-old 
man  we  know,  ‘  ‘that  you  weren’t  well  brought  up  un¬ 
less  you  took  a  clean  handkerchief  every  day.  So 
every  year,  I  buy  another  dozen  —  hand-rolled, 
Irish  linen — and  every  day  I  shake  open  a  clean  one 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  But  when  my  son  sees  that, 
he  makes  coarse  comments  about  a  snot  rag.  My 
daughter,  echoing  the  Kleenex  slogan,  says  ‘It’s  dis¬ 
gusting  to  put  a  cold  in  your  pocket.’  ” 


Concern 

That  is  not,  however,  how  we  see  each  other. 

You  complain  that  after  67  years  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  despite  your  formidable  military 
strength,  Americans  do  not  accept  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  equal.  You  fear  that  we  still  want  to  overthrow 
communism  everywhere,  even  in  Moscow.  You  say 
you  must  therefore  amass  counterstrength  to  push 
our  influence  ever  farther  from  your  frontier,  and 
yours  ever  closer  to  ours. 

We,  in  turn,  do  see  communist  regimes  as  ille¬ 
gitimate  and  malevolent,  weakly  rooted  in  any 
popular  will,  mistrustful  of  their  own  people  and 
threatened  by  democratic  societies.  We  feel  that 
such  an  insecure  system  is  inherently  intolerant  of 
diversity,  defensive  to  the  point  of  aggression  and 
requiring  containment. 

The  military  competition  that  results  from  this 
tension  obviously  magnifies  it  and  produces  its  own 
suspicions  and  conflicts.  But  if  we  had  to  explain  the 
essence  of  our  competition  to  our  grandchildren,  we 
would  surely  point  not  to  weapons  or  bread  or  land 
or  even  incompatible  views  of  freedom.  We  would 
point  to  fears  so  deep  that  we  actually  take  comfort 
from  each  other’s  failures — unemployment  here,  a 
bad  harvest  there  —  even  if  we  derive  no  conceiv¬ 
able  benefit  from  them. 

Perhaps,  as  you  assume  your  new  burden,  you 
will  sense  that  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  today  is  to  lead  a  bureaucracy  of  fear. 

Perhaps  you  will  recognize,  as  our  leaders  are 
periodically  forced  to  recognize,  that  safety  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  not  just  on  prudence  in  our  daily 
conduct  but  on  a  farsighted  diplomacy  leading  to  the 
control  and  reduction  of  arms. 

And  perhaps  you  will  come  to  understand  that 
the  fears  that  obstruct  diplomacy  will  finally  be  dis¬ 
pelled  only  through  constant  communication, 
mutual  acts  of  trust  and  an  occasional  anti-bureau¬ 
cratic  leap  of  faith. 


Pain 

and  the  structural  body  frames  may  be  popping 
rivets — which  might,  in  turn,  result  m  popping  win¬ 
dows. 

The  Transit  Authority’s  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  practices  have  already  depressed  Mr.  Gunn. 
To  keep  3,200  buses  on  the  streets,  it  needs  a  fleet  of 
4,000.  Removing  the  Flxibles  is  bound  to  cause  over¬ 
crowding  and  delays.  Riders,  bruised  by  past  dis¬ 
comforts,  will  not  take  further  inconvenience  qui¬ 
etly.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  focus  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  manufacturer  or  on  the  money.  What¬ 
ever  responsibility  Grumman  bears,  it  remains  true 
that  New  York’s  streets  are  punishing  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  pushed  lightweight  buses  for 
heavy-duty  jobs. 

The  authority  may  well  wish  to  assert  its  claims 
against  Grumman  before  the  bus  warranties  ex¬ 
pire.  But  its  first  concern,  rightly,  is  safety.  There’s 
no  way  to  prove  that  Mr.  Gunn’s  prompt  decision  to 
sideline  the  Flxibles  will  prevent  accidents,  and  it’s 
certain  that  his  decision  will  cause  inconvenience. 
But  he’s  right.  . 


Observe  the  generational  transformation:  To  a 
mother,  use  of  a  handkerchief  marks  good  man¬ 
ners.  To  a  daughter,  it’s  an  old-fashioned,  unsani¬ 
tary  habit.  What  has  changed? 

The  obvious  answer  is  technology.  Until  facial 
tissues  were  invented,  the  best  one  could  do  was  to 
have  a  clean  handkerchief  for  each  day.  With  tis¬ 
sues,  one  could  have  a  clean  one  for  each  use. 
There’s  also  a  sociological  explanation.  Synthetic 
fibers  being  less  absorbent,  a  satisfactory  handker¬ 
chief  almost  has  to  be  made  of  linen.  Linen,  being 
linen,  has  to  be  ironed.  That  must  be  why  so  many 
women  have  taken  jobs  outside  the  home. 

Yet  many  people  still  carry  handkerchiefs.  The 
world  remains  divided,  half  blow,  half  show.  Actual¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  people  at  Paul  Stuart,  among 
men  it’s  more  like  75  percent  show.  Among  women, 
the  show  proportion  may  be  higher  because  some 
women  have  it  both  ways.  For  a  tissue,  they  can  al¬ 
ways  reach  inside  their  purse.  When  there’s  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  handkerchief — say  a  movie  like  “Terms 
of  Endearment”  —  they  can  ask  the  man  they’re 
with  for  his.  If  he’s  over  35. 


Doctor’s  Nerve 

Dr.  Peter  Gott  is  a  Connecticut  phy¬ 
sician  who  comments  irreverently, 
even  caustically,  about  his  profession 
in  a  Lakeville  newspaper  column. 

When  the  column  began  appearing 
recently  in  a  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
paper,  some  Dutchess  County  doctors 
took  offense.  The  head  of  their  medi¬ 
cal  society  asked  Dr.  Gott’s  to  con¬ 
sider  disciplinary  action. 

It  was  a  silly  overreaction,  which 
suggests  Dr.  Gott  struck  a  nerve. 
Doctors  are  acutely  aware  that  their 
reputation  can  cost  money  as  well  as 
pride.  The  exorbitant  costs  of  their 
malpractice  insurance  have  much  to 
do  with  public  resentment  of  their 


Free  Spirits 

fees,  which  leads  juries  to  award 
huge  settlements  to  victims  of  mal¬ 
practice. 

What,  then,  best  serves  the  doctor’s 
image?  Tolerance  of  a  colleague  will¬ 
ing  to  criticize  his  peers  for  arro¬ 
gance  and  insensitivity?  Or  a  para¬ 
noid  attempt  to  censor  him? 

Let  the  Dutchess  doctors  ponder 
those  questions — and  remember  that 
in  the  end,  the  juries  will  decide. 


Stick  With  Macaroni 

In  1972  Connecticut's  governor 
picked  its  first  state  song:  "Hie 
Greet  Hills  of  My  Connecticut.” 
Though  unsingable,  it  lasted  until 


1978,  when  the  General  Assembly 
substituted  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

Some  considered  that  an  insult: 
The  song  portrays  Yankees  as  rubes 
who  stick  feathers  in  hats  and  call 
them  macaroni.  A  sixth-grader  wrote 
that  it's  as  if  the  state  motto  were 
“home  of  the  fools  and  land  of  the 
dingbats.”  An  Assembly  committee 
is  considering  new  songs. 

Granted,  “Yankee  Doodle,”  ah  old 
British  Army  tune,  mocked  the  co¬ 
lonials.  But  they  adopted  it  as  their 
own,  and  played  it  at  Yorktown.  It 
perfectly  expressed  America's 
jaunty  free  spirit  We  salute  Connect¬ 
icut’s  good  sense  in  adopting  it  six 
years  ago.  Besides,  everyone  knows 
the  tune. 


Business  Leaders’  Peculiar 


To  the  Editor: 

While  history  is  replete  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  shortsighted  business 
leaders  can  be,  it  is  nevertheless  sur¬ 
prising  when  members  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  are  myopic  about 
the  one  thing  on  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  expen:  their  wallets. 

At  the  same  time  that  nearly  every 
reputable  economist  Is  warning  about 
the  paramount  danger  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  of  high  Federal  deficits,  many 
business  leaders  are  expressing  an 
irrational  pleasure  that  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  is  seeking  a  second  term  (“Wall 
Street  Relief  on  Reagan,”  Business 
Day  Jan.  31). 

The  folly  of  this  position  is  laid  bare 
by  the  fact  that  President  Reagan  is. 
by  every  indication,  the  candidate 
least  likely  to  (1)  encourage  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  fattest  part  of  the  Federal 
budget,  defense,  and  (2)  apply  rea¬ 
soned  judgment  to  the  question  of 
whether  taxes  might  need  to  be  raised 
at  some  future  date  (given  that  his 
supply-side  panacea  has  only  wors¬ 
ened  the  problem). 

No  doubt  business*  leaders  have 
learned  to  think  affectionately  of  the 
President  for  helping  ease  corporate 
tax  burdens.  Also,  the  business  com¬ 
munity  rightfully  should  have  doubts, 
in  light  of  their  past  record,  as  to 
whether  the  Democrats  would  make 
good  on  their  plans  to  reduce  deficits. 

But  banking  on  a  candidate  with  a 
plan  surely  is  a  better  bet  than  bank¬ 
ing  on  a  candidate  without  one,  and 
President  Reagan  has  no  plan  for 
reducing  deficits.  Nor  has  he  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  develop  one.  Like  Herbert 
Hoover  some  50  years  ago,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  vision  is  clouded  with  obstinate 
notions  about  how  things  are  supposed 
to  be  and  cannot  discern  how  they  are. 

Whatever  good  President  Reagan’s 
economic  policies  may  have  done  in 


the  past,  Candidate  Reagan’s  stance 
on  issues  affecting  the  deficits  makes 
bad  economic  sense.  If  they  do  no 
more  than  vote  their  economic  inter- 
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ests  in  1984,  America’s  business  lead¬ 
ers  should  first  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  what  “staying  the  course”  will 
rnoan  WIN  SWENSON 

New  York,  Feb.  2,  1984 


To  Cut  Deficit  Interest 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  Jan.  28  editorial,  you  say  that 
“when  President  Reagan's  agents 
start  negotiating  with  Congress  for  a 
‘down  payment’  cm  deficit  reduction, 
there  is  one  large  item  they  can’t 
touch — interest  on  the  debt  compiled 
by  deficits.” 

There  is,  however,  on  avenue  still 
open  to  cut  the  Interest  on  outstanding 
debt:  inviting  tenders  by  holders  of 
longer-term  bonds,  now  yielding  over 
11%  percent,  tc  exchange  them  for 
bonds  with  a  stable  purchasing  power 


guarantee,  ylehfing  perhaps  6  percent. 

Let  the  experts  determine  whether 
the  yield  on  the  exchange  offer  should 
be  somewhat  larger  or  smaller  to  at¬ 
tract  the  greatest  number  of  holders. 
Investors  fearing  long-term  inflation 
would  be  likely  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  protect  their  purchasing 
power.  The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  benefit  immediately 
from  lower,  interest  charges  as  long 
as  the  inflation  rate  remains  in 
the  bafl  park,  and  would  have  an 
added  incentive  to  reduce  inflation 
further.  Laszlo  Berger 

New  York,  Jan.  31, 1984 


The  Load  Per  Capita 

To  the  Editor: 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  magnitude  of.  Federal 
spending  or  the  implications  of  a  5200 
billion  budget  deficit,  but  they  are 
staggering. 

One  way  to  help  us  understand  is  to 
put  the  figures  into  per-capita  terms. 
Thus,  when  Congress  appropriates  $2QG 
minion,  it  is  spending  almost  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  American  adult.  Looked 
at  in  such  terms,  many  expenditures 
might  seem  not  so  worthwhile. 

And  this  year’s  Federal  deficit  will 
equal  roughly  $1,000  for  every  Amer¬ 
ican.  Congress  is  committing  us  to  pay¬ 
ing  compound  interest  on  that  sum  in 
perpetuity.  Next  year,  every  citizen 
will  have  to  pay  $100  in  taxes  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  this  year’s  deficit, 
the  following  year  $110,  plus  $100  more 
for  the  1965  deficit,  and  so  on,  assuming 
that. interest  rates  stay  at  lO.percent. 
Those  numbers  —  and  their  implica-- 
dohs  for  people’s  willingness  to  pay 
them — get  pretty  scary  pretty  fast. 

'Peter  vanderwicken 
.  New  York,  Feb.  2, 1984 


A  Steel  Merger 
Worth  Blocking 


Anns  Pact  Violations  That  Must  Be  Aired 


To  the  Editor: 

For  the  last  20  years,  I  have  opposed 
the  Justice  Department’s  policy  of 
preventing  large  steel  companies 
froba  merging,  but  I  must  speak  out 
against  the  proposed  merger  of  U.S. 
Steel  and  the  National  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  If  our  steel  industry  is  ever  to  be¬ 
come  strong  and  competitive  again, 
this  merger  should  be  blocked. 

U.S.S.,  through  30  years  of  lackadai¬ 
sical  management  (not  necessarily  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  management),  has 
seen  its  dominant  position  in  the  steel 
industry  erode  away.  During  its  period 
of  leadership,  it  took  the  industry  down 
the  path  of  technological  obsolescence. 
Onejhadonly.tp  ^.|s  gqod^J^S^JO 
stay  in  busmess.'and  U.S.S.  did  not  set 
a  very  fast*  pace.-  No  one  dared -chal¬ 
lenge  this  leadership  because  of  the 
corporation’s  market  dominance  and 
enormous  financial  strength. 

Any  steel  company  in  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  merge, 
except  two:  U.S.  Steel  and  Bethlehem 
Steel. 

The  American  steel  industry 
produced  approximately  120  million 
tons  of  steel  in  its  last  peak  year.  The 
optimum-size  plant  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  8  and  10  million  tons.  This 
would,  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  indicate 
there  is  room  for  about  eight  effi¬ 
cient,  major,  integrated  steel  compa¬ 
nies  (only  about  six  if  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  are  conceded  permanently 
their  present  share  of  the.  market). 

U.S.  Steel  has  the  financial  re¬ 
sources,  as  it  has  amply  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  to  become  an  efficient  steel  pro¬ 
ducer  without  eliminating  another 
competitor.  It  can  lead  the  American 
industry  back  to  its  former  pre¬ 
eminence,  but  the  proposed  merger  is 
not  the  way.  Richard  S.  Thorn 

Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Feb.  3,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

Errors  in  your  Feb.  5  editorial 
about  violations  of  arms  control  trea¬ 
ties  begin  with  the  title,  "Laundry 
List  Diplomacy.”  :  - 

The  Administration's  report  oil 
Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control 
commitments  focused  on  seven  seri¬ 
ous  issues  spanning  a  number  of 
agreements  and  obligations,  including 
incidents  reaching  back  half  a  decade. 
Seven  carefully  selected  items  in  this 
large  subject  area  do  not,  I  submit,  re¬ 
flect  laundry  list  diplomacy. 

You  lay  the  blame  for  initiating  this 
list  squarely  with  the  Administration  ' 
and  do  not  mention  that  a  compliance 
report  was  required  by  the  Congress, 
aftsraflfcp  Senajq  vptaqnjfce eUbjpcL . 
i  Even  more  ‘curious  IS  your  implieg-  Lr 

serious  offense  than  committing  such 
violations  —  that  investigators  are*, 
more  culpable  than  perpetrators.  And 
you  go  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
scrupulously  documented  U.S.  acco-  ' 
sations  to  the  vapid  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  list. 

You  are  simply  wrong  in  asserting 
that  the  Reagan  Administration 
refused  until  recently  to  raise  SALT 


n  compliance  issues  in  the  proper. 
U.S. -Soviet  channel,  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  We  have 
been  discussing  such  issues  in  that. 
Committee  for  well  over  a  year  now.  , 
The  Soviets  have'  been  asked  at 
great  length  about  our  concent  but 
their  responses  have  done  little  to  re¬ 
solve  these  important  issues.  I 
summer,  the  United  States  asked'  far 
a  special  committee  session  to  deal 
with,  one  of  the  SALT  H  issues,  a  re¬ 
quest  the  Soviets  refused. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  is  your  - 
conclusion that  suCh  information add 
disclosure  is  not  consistent  with' “a 
more  serious  effort  to  negotiate  arms 
contrm.”^  '^'^ 

with  no  hype  and  certainly  no  “poo-  7 
lie  clamoring.’’  Quiet  discussions 
areimportazitaiKlwillcozninuetotNe' 
pursued.  But  we  cannot,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  sweep  these  issues  tinder 
the  diplomatic  rug.  The  Congress 
arid  the  American  people  deserve 
better.  Kenneth  L.Adelman 
'  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control 
r  and  Disarmament  Agency 
'■  Washington,  Feb.  7, 1984 


The  Young  Physicists  Who  Would  Be  ‘Pawns’ 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  physicist.  I  had  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  “The  Young  Physicists:  Atoms 
and  Patriotism  Amid  the  Coke  Bot¬ 
tles”  (Science  Times  Jan.  31).  It  Is  ex¬ 
citing  to  read  that  these  daring  young 
men  can  be  so  totally  absorbed  in  what 
is  essentially  an  intellectual  pursuit, 
independent  of  the  allure  of  money. 

Yet,  completely  Independent  of  my 
political  beliefs,  I  am  dismayed  that 
they  could  allow  themselves  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  such  potentially  consequen¬ 


tial  pawns'  without  a  more  sensitive 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the'prob- 
lent  they  supposedly  are  solving. 

Their  simplistic  technocratic 
views  are  syn^rtbmatic  of  an  educa- 
tion  that  left  them  imexposed  to 
much  signi  ficant  social  and  political 
discourse.  This 'reinforces  my  belief 
that  contemporary  universities  must 
emphasize  .a  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion,  not  mere  technical  proficiency. 

Robert  A.  M.  Kammerer 
West  Hempstead,  L.I.,  Feb.  1, 1984 


Access  Charge:  $2  Now  or  Perhaps  a  ‘Lot  More  Down  the  Line’ 


To  the  Editor:  * 

Even  though  action  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  seems  to  have  mooted,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  further  legislative  de¬ 
bate  on  the  subject  of  telephone  access 
charges,  I  think  there  is  still  a  need  to 
set  things  straight  in  the  public  record. 
Specifically,  there  is  a  need  to  correct 
some  impressions  left  by  Jeffrey  A. 
Lemieux,  a  St.  Louis  University  stu¬ 
dent,  who  attacked  the  need  for  access 
charges  (Op-Ed  Jan.  24). 

It  is  Mr.  Lemieux's  belief  that  they 
are  the  product  of  A.T.&T.’s  post¬ 
divestiture  strategies  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  they  are  an  unwarranted  bur¬ 
den  on  the  everyday  phone  user.  In 
both  cases,  Mr.  Lemieux  is  as  far 
from  the  facts  as  St.  Louis  is  from 
Washington,  where  discussion  and 
formulation  of  access  charges  has 
been  going  on  in  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  a  dum¬ 
ber  of  years. 

Those  discussions  long  predate  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bell  System, 
and  were  prompted  by  the  realization, 
that  as  the  telecommunications  mar¬ 
ket  became  more  competitive,  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  about  the  way. 
services  were  being  priced. 

So  it  is  competition,  not  divesti¬ 
ture,  which  produced  the  concept  of 
access  charges.  And  as  far  as  justi¬ 
fication  is  concerned,  even  those  in 
Congress  who  fought  the  F.C.C. 
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order  have  conceded  the  need  for 
some  mechanism.  Jo  replace  thesub- 
sidy  from  long-distance .  revenues  * 
that  now  meets  local  servloecostar? 

A.T.&  T.  certainly  supports  the  &c-  - 
.  cess  charge  concept  as  that  replace- , 
meat  So  do  many  top  ecdifibmista,'/ 
editorial  writers  and  opinion -leaders 
who  accept  the  basic  rule  of  competi¬ 
tive  pricing:  You  charge  the  cus¬ 
tomer  an  amount  that  reflects  the 
costs  of  providing  him  ybur-product 
orservice.  .  - 

.  A  number  of  national  economists, 
during  the  Congressional  debate, 
had  urged  those  views  on  the  White .. 
House  and  members  of  Congress. 
The  chief  point  they  made  was  thar 
as  long-distance  subsidies  continue, 
long-distance  users  will  find  it  more 
economical  to  build  their  own  long.  ’ 
distance  communlcatiqas  systems;. 
they  will  desert  the  national  net- / 
work,  leaving  larger-  shares  of  its  > 
fixed  casts  for  residences  and  small. 

businesses  to  pick  up.  . 

Those  customers  are  die  people 
who  are  being  asked  in  the  access 


charge  order  ta  pay  $2  a  month  now 
*iuiJ^  by  fi^W^  thisae«M  to  boil 
dowi  to.  m  plain  English,,  is  that  if 
they  dbnVpay  the  $2  now,  they  may 
bepayingajqt  more  down  the  line. 

.Jn  fact,  a  stubby  Wharton  Econo¬ 
metric  Forecasthig  Associates  went  a 


r  ctci  jr.ua/  icicp 

customers  in  the  consideration  a 
impact  of  , access  charges.  It  f 
fiat,  together  with  jjaraliel  : 

distance  rate  reductions  propose 

AuT.&  T.,  access  charges  will  has 
enhancing  effect  on  the  overall 
tiehal  economy  by  reducing  busi 
communications  expenses,  imp 
iiig  "productivity  and  encduragini 
paiflEIbhaifilgroWth^ 

-  curiSu  confusion  or 

telecpforn  uni  cations  scene,  one  t 
^abundantly  defcr  to  mart  who  I 
aomyted  the..iasueS;  Jbe  Fed 

Communications  commission's 
-cess  ebarge  order  is  a  necessary 
step  into  the  industry’s  new  corai 
mmm.;  ...  w. M:-BLIiNGH 
I  President,  A.T.i 

...  New  York,  Jan.  31, 
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"  WA&HibUiluN^Rla  gotogtb  tea 
PoHtJcal  year  now  for  both  the  Unlted- 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  tteir 
deferent  ways  the  two  societies  win' 
be  preoccupletfby  tedyxiamicsnf  In¬ 
ternal  power.  Any  attempt  by  the  two 
Governments  to  do/tnutoett  with 
each  otter  win  be  conditioned  on 
ttose-twin  realities.  :.• 

The  new  SovtoMeader  wiEnodoubt 

■  ha  miiMah*  mm  W.  LJij.  — ;  •  ' •  .  • 


he  will  share,  tte  general  Russian 
view  of  Ronald  Reagan,  as.  the  inost 
hostile  American  President  hot  memo¬ 
ry.  He  will  have  little  incentive  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  take  steps  that  would 
Mp  Mr.  ROagan  win  re-election  — 
not,  at  least,  unless  and  until  Mr. 
Reagan  lobteasure  winner. 

The .  death  of  ■  Yini  ■  Andropov, ;  in 
short,  makar.it  even-less  .likdy  that 
there  can-be  any  restitution  this  year 
of  the  major,  issues  that  divide  the  two 
superpowers,  Indeed;  meaningful  ne¬ 
gotiation  on  znattereof  substance  Is  a  ‘ 
remote  prospect. 

Must  we,-tten,  resign  ourselves  far' 


.  Soviet-American  relations  continuing' 

-  for  tin  rest  of  this  year  at  their 

-  present  icy  level,  with  hardly  any- 
r  communication  between  the  domi¬ 
nant  powers  on  earth?  Is  there  noth- 

•  .fog  that  can  be  suggested  by  way  of 
hope? 

No,  it  seems  to-  me  that  there  are 
■  some  realistic  possibilities  in  this  polite 
leal  you*. -They -are.  modest,  as  they 

-  -  nmstbefottedreumsttmees.  But  they 
«dght  open  tfce  way  for  efforts  to  work 
out- the-  l&rger.  issues,  most  urgently 
arms  confrol,  next  year. 

.  .:.One  .negative . principle  Is  Impor¬ 
tant.'  This  is  not  a  time — if  there  ever 
is  -a  time  —  when  either  side  should 
undertake  . to  put  the  other  to  a  test. 

:Ata.miziimum  the  two  countries  do* 
not  want  the  tensions  between  them  to 
»  become  more  dangerous.  In  a  period  of 
political'  sensitivity, .  that  -means  the 
Russians  should  avoid  new  geographjk 
cal  thrusts  or  provocations.  It  would  be 
just  asdangerous  for  the  United  States 
fo  take  steps  that  look  like  deliberate . 
challenges  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
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After  Andropov 

By  Anthony  Lewis 
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Then  there  is  the  affirmative  possi¬ 
bility  of  signals ;  actions  that  may  not 
themselves  constitute  a  change  in  in¬ 
ternational  policy  but  that  suggest  a 
desire  to  do  diplomatic  business. 
Here  I  think  the  crucial  need  now  is 
/or  each  side  to  signal  a  degree  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  other’s  concerns. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  one  human  ges¬ 
ture  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
opinion  in  America  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West.  That  is  to  ease  up  on  the- 
repression  of  dissidents;  The  potent 
symbolic  step  would  be  to  release  the 
three  most  prominent  victims  of  the 
repression:  Andrei  Sakharov,  Yuri 


Orlov  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Andrei  Sakharov,  the  great  physicist 
exiled  to  Gorky  and  harassed  there  by 
the  K.G.B.,  wrote  a  letter  to  scientific 
colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad  that  is  published  in  the  current 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  It  is  a 
heart-rending  document. 

The  Sakharov  letter  appeals  for 
help  in  getting  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  let  his  wife,  Elena  Bonner,  go 
abroad  for  medical  treatment.  She 
has  had  several  heart  attacks  and  has 
no  way  of  getting  proper  care.  In  a 
further  message  dated  Jan.  12,  Mr. 
Sakharov  said;  "Only  a  trip  to  re¬ 


ceive  medical  treatment  abroad  can 
save  her  life,  and  mine  as  well,  since 
her  death  would  mean  my  death." 

Yuri  Orlov,  another  physicist,  was 
arrested  seven  years  ago  for  setting 
up  a  committee  to  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  agree¬ 
ments.  He  has  reportedly  been 
treated  with  special  harshness  in  a 
labor  camp  at  Perm.  He  was  due  for 
release  from  there  this  past  Friday — 
but  some  experts  fear  that  his  term 
wiil  be  extended. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  an  activist  in 
both  the  human  rights  and  Jewish 
emigration  movements,  has  been  in 
prison  in  Chistcpol  for  nearly  six 
years  now.  His  mother  saw  him  on 
Jan.  5  and  said  he  was  In  severe  pain 
from  a  heart  condition  and  so  emaci¬ 
ated  that  he  was  "unrecognizable.” 

Soviet  leaders  evidently  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  terrible  impact  such 
cases  have  in  the  West — have  specif¬ 
ically  on  the  possibilities  for  negotia¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  an  American  failure 
of  understanding,  too.  That  is  Presi¬ 


dent  Reagan’s  inability,  if  !t  is  that,  to 
appreciate  the  effect  he  creates  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  his  bellicose  and  in¬ 
sulting  rhetoric. 

Malcolm  Toon.  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  from  1976  to  19?S,  x  known 
for  taking  a  tough  line  toward  the 
Soviets.  But  when  1  talked  with  him 
after  Mr.  Andropov’s  death,  he  said 
essentia]  business  cannot  be  dene 
with  them  If  American  rhetoric 
makes  them  trunk  our  aim  is  their  de¬ 
struction. 

“For  us  as  concerned  Americans," 
Mr.  Toon  said,  “the  important  question 
is  which  is  the  real  Reagan:  the  guy 
who  made  the  awful  ‘evil  empire' 
speech  in  Orlando?  Or  the  one  "who 
made  the  speech  in  the  White  House 
last  month,  helpful  but  long  overdue? 
Frankly,  I  don't  know  which.  And  i 
think  the  Russians  are  confused  —  they 
don't  really  know  if  he's  out  to  cc  them 
in." 

William  Satire's  column  now  appears 
every  Monday  and  Friday. 
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We  should  not ^be  covering  up  our 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  with  a  new 
demonstration  of  oar  The  ar- 

tillery  flre-of  American  battleshlpa 
win  iut  enhance  what  prospects,  If 
any ,  remain  Jtar  tte  regime  ofPresi- 
dent  Aznin-jGeznayel.  It  win  only  de¬ 
plete  the  political  and  moral  capital 
that  we  will  heed  if  weaie  to  play  an 
effective  tele  in  the  next  phase  of  the 
Lebanese  crisis;:.!-  . 

It  was  a  sense  of  guilt  that  took  us 
into  Lebanon  In  tte  first  place — guilt 
for  the  “green  tight"  we  gave  for  the 
Israeli  invasion  and  for  the  carnage 
that  followed.  Now  that  so  many  of 
our  delusions  about  “tte  new  order" 
that  Israel  hoped  to  create  in  Lebanon 
have  collapsed,  we  should^  have  the 
wisdom  of  a  decent  withdrawal.  We 
must  not  Imagine  that  the  shelling  of 
Shiite  alleyways  In  Beirut  and  Druze 
villages  in  the  Shuf  Mountains  will  be 
seen  as  anything  botJthe  fireworks  of 
a  frustrated  power.  .  • 

By  .  leaving  the.  Marines  m  the 
ground  in  Ldmnon,  we  allowed  our-, 
selves  to  be  dragged  into  tte  feuds  of: 
the  place  ami  sullied  by  its  ways.  We 
were  unwllKng  tO  pytyvjrfj>  eiUlUgh 
military  power  to  enable  Amin  . 
Gemayel's  Phalangist  Government 
to  impose  its- dominion  ; on:  jan  un¬ 
wieldy  land.  .We  managed  only .s  to 
alienate  his  rivals  —  the  Druze  and 
Shiite  ccmimunities  that  we  are  shell-  . 
tog  today.  Itejdiatiprt.  stq>erpom 

tribal  T^- 

.  Then,  last  weekend,  with  tte  set 
zure  of  West  Bdzut,.  we  were  let  off. 
the  hoc*.  Arnta  Gemayel’s  stark  ftUl- 
ure  to  go  beyond  his  own  paitisazrori- ; . 
gins  arid  outlobk  combiiwl  with  the 
mtttary  victory  of  the  Shiites  and  the 
Drurefodelivei^usfhnnour  ownmis- 
takes  —  the  mistakes  of  the.  past  18 . 
months.  ..  •  .  - 

Foe  a  brief  ‘  moment,  America’s 
vanquished  Phakmgiat  clients  will 
accuse  us  of  treason  and  abdicaticgi. 
The  United  States  has  failed  to.  give 
them  back. the" country  they  once 
dominated.  Yet  asibtiier  outside  par 


The  U.S.  can 
still  be  an 
‘honest  broker’ 


cron  has  failed  to  tnake  their  adver¬ 
saries  give  way.  ' 

But  aftertte.Uunenta^tbePhalan- 
gists  win  have  to  come^ 'to- ^terinis  with 
their  country  as  It  is.  They  will  have 
to  accept  the  emerging  strength  of  the 
Shiites  and  the  Druse.w  once  power¬ 
less,  impoverished  groups  who  are 
now  demanding  a  share,  of  political 
power  — juid  wHI  need  continued  dut- 
side  help  to  deal  with  their  own  age- 
old  anxieties  about  ^  being7 abandoned 
in  a  largely  Moslem'worltL; 

For  years,  tl»  Marmrite  Christians 
have  used  their  sowe  eif  siege  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  domirion  to  Lebancox:  Now> ! 
the  Pjhalangista,  tte  most  extreme  of 
the  Maibhittts,  teye"  managed'  to' 
makp  their  fears  am!  phobtos  into  an 
American  burden.  But  Lebanon  win- 
sot  transcend  its  bitter  internal  feuds 
until  the  Maronites  accept  that  the 
country  of  times  past  has  been  irre¬ 
trievably  lost. 

The  demographic^ weight  and  griev¬ 
ances  of  tte  Shiite  community  Will 
have  to  be  acknowledged.  The  Druze 
people’s  desire  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
Shuf  Mountains  win  have  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  accepted-  The  Maronites 
'  ram  hardly  object  to  Druze  demands 
for  a  communal  world  of  their  own. 
After  an,  tte  Marotiites  themselves 
have  for  a  decade  teen  shoring  UP  a 

ministate  of  their  own  in  the  Christian 

portions  of  northern  Lebanon  and 
East  Beirut. 

For  the  Marorrites  to  come  to  tem* 
with  their  diminished  place,  they  will 
continue  to  need  American  telp  and 
gympathy.Tte  Manmftesxre  them¬ 
selves  divided:  In  tte  last  decade, 
Phalangist  tnlllrtninm  have  arisen  to 
oppose  old-fashioned  and  relatively 
accommodating  Maronite  leaders. 
The  older  mra  had  larger  horizons, 
they  knew  the  otter  communities  of 
L^>azian  and  "acceded  their  own 
place  in  tte  Arab'  work}-  They  have 
been  pushed  aside  by  frightened1 

younger  men  who  trumpeted  their  ca* 

Found  Ajami  i*  dtrtector  of  Middlt 
East  studies  at  pus  School  of_  A/A* 
vanced  International  -£tu&le&  at-.The 
JohnsHbjrttow  University  and  author 
o/.’TteAmb.Precffcflme^"  . 


paetty  to  take  on  the  Moslems,  to 
hrizig  to  the  Israelis  and  th«j  the 
.-  AmCTicans  in  a  new  quest  fOT  hegem¬ 
ony  in  Lebanon-  But  the  defeat  of  the 
Phalanglsts  may  create  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  a  pcssibly  more  tolerant 

-  dimate,  otter  Maronites  may  step 
forth. 

The  United  States  should  heed  their 
advice  and  help  to  any  way  it  ««■ p  We 
must  make  clear,  to  the  Maronites 

-  that  we  can  offer  no  magic  solutions. 
Whether  the  Maronites  tike  it  or  not, 
Lebanon  must  learn  to  deal  with  the 

-  Arab  world  around  it.  It  has  no  other 
option.  A  distant  power  cannot  annul 
geography  or  change  tte  hard  facts  of 
economics.  Lebanon  remains,  for  all 
tte  pretentions  of  some  of  its  people, 
a  dependent  piece  of  the  Arab  world. 
An  outside  power  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  indulge  the  delusions  of 

.  men  who  want  to  stand  apart  from 
their  own  world. 

Yet  the  United  States  can  play  a 
role  to  the  internal  politics  of  Leba¬ 
non.  Above  all,  we  can  help  whatever 

-  Government  emerges  in  Beirut  to 
come  to  terms  with  Syria.  How?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  shelling  Syrian  posi¬ 
tions.  First,  we  must  recognize  that 

.  much  of  Syria’s  .leverage,  particu- 
:  larly  its  influence  among  Druze  and 
Shiites,  is  a  result  of  our  own  policies 
--  bur  support  for  the  hated  Phalan- 
gists  and  for  the  May  17  Israeli-Leba- 
nese  .withdrawal  accord.  Then,  we 

'  TEe5y&ans ,  E&i  me  iSrAdiS  before 
them,  ^may.  find  that  they  have  over- 
estiznated  their  ability  to  mazilpulate 
Lebanese  politics.  Israel's  first  allies, 
.the  Maronites,  wanted  Israel's  mus¬ 
cle  but  not  its  embrace  —  for  to  the 
end  even  they  know  that  their  country 
depends  on  its  economic  links  to  the 
Arab  world.  Disappointed,  Israel 
tried  to  hedge  its  bets  by  turning  to 
the  Shiites  to  southern  Lebanon  — 
and  was  disappointed  again  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  Shiites  would  nei¬ 
ther  submit  nor  trust  Israel’s  inten¬ 
tions.  In  the  long  run,  Syria  may  have 
touch  the:  same  experience. 

Syria,  too,  was  once  the  patron  of 
the  Maronites:  In  1976,  it  was  tte 
Marozdtes  who  asked  tte  Syrians  to 
intervene  to  help  them  fight  Lebanese 
leftistsand  Palestinians.  In  the  more 
recent  cycle  of  events,  Syria  has  de¬ 
rived  its  power  from  the  fears  of  the 
Shiites  and  Druze  —  fears  that  the 
Phalanglsts  have  secured  an  Israeli 
and  then  an  American  guarantee  for 
their  dominion.  Now  that  the  tide  has 
shifted  again,  tte  Syrians  may  well 
•turn  back  to  their  former  allies,  the 
Marozdtes.  This  makes  it  imperative 
for  tte  United  States  to  keep  open  its 
channels  of  communication  with  the 
Shiites  and  tte  Druze. 

'  But  above  all,  the  United  States 
must  recognize  that  the  May  17  ac- 
'  end  is  a  dead  letter.  This  misguided 
agreement  was  dictated  by  Israeli 
needs  and  brokered  by  the  United 
States:  The  Israeli  Government  that 
invaded  Lebanon  needed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  order  to  withdraw  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  costs  of  the  war  and  defuse 
the  dissent  at  home.  A  vulnerable 
Christiaztled'Government  to  Beirut 
"acquiesced  to  the  accord  despite  op¬ 
position  by  _ Lebanese  Moslems  and 
other  Arab  states  who  found  the 
agreemezit  humiliating.  To  them,  it 
seemed  to  cede  soveredgnty  over  sev¬ 
eral,  mostly  Shiite,  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  to  the  Israelis. 

Tte  totter  Irony  is  that  it  also  vastly 
increased  Syrian  leverage:  By  tying 
Israeli  . withdrawal  to  a  Syrian  pull¬ 
out;  it  gave  Damascus  ' the  power  to 
veto' any  peace,  settlement.  At  tte 
time,  we  assumed  that  Syria  was 
looking  for  &  way  out  of  Lebanon. 
Now,' we  know  better. 

.  Even  to  the  best  of  dremn  stances, 
the  Phalangist  Government  would 
have  had  a  rough  going.  The  burdens 
that  the  Israelis  and  tte  Americans 
placed  onit  with  tte  conclusion  of  tte 
May  17  accord  were  far  too  much  for 
it  to  bear.  If  the  Israelis  and  tte 
.Americans  are  genuinely  interested 
to  restoring  a  measure  of  stability  in 
Lebanon  and  Checking  Syrian  Influ¬ 
ence  there,  they  must  recognize  that 
no  Lebanese  Government  can  sell 
that  accord  at  home  or  defend  it  in  tte 
Arab  councils  of  power; 

-  Lebanon  has  long  been  a  land  of 
deadly  myths  and  delusions,  of  great 
fear  masquerading  as  power  and 
righteousness.  We  cannot  still  those 
old  fears,  but  we  can  try  to  be  an  hon¬ 
est  broker  in.  a  land  of  rival  claims.  * 
We  should  offer  it  our  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  compassion  and  leave  our 
Muster  at  home.  Surely  .we  have 
something  to  offer  otter  than  the  fire¬ 
power  of  our  battleships. 


Will  Ronald  Reagazx,  central  cast- 
tog's,  gift  to  the  media,  win  an  elec¬ 
toral  Oscar  from  the  voters  next 
November?  Before  accepting  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
unbeatable,  political  prophets  should 
consider  strong  evidence  that  the 
President  is  worse  off  with  the  elec¬ 
torate  —  and  women  particularly  — 
than  he  was  four  years  ago. 

Ratter  than  just  another  special-in¬ 
terest  group,  women  are  the  biggest 
eligible  voting  group  to  the  nation  (53 
percent);  in  1980,  six  million  more 
women  than  men  voted,  and  in  1384 
they  may  outnumber  male  voters  by 
more  than  nme  million. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Reagan’s  campaign 
director,  Edward  J.  Rollins,  warned 
that  “tte  political  party  that  gets  the 
women’s  vote  will  be  the  majority 

Bella  Abzug  and  Mim  Kalber  are  au¬ 
thors  of  "Gender  Gap ,  Bella  Abzug’s 
Guide  to  Political  Power  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Women." 


Women  vs. 


By  Bella  Abzug  and  Mim  Kalber 


party,  while  the  party  of  men  will  be 
the  minority."  Mr.  Reagan  received 
only  21  million  votes  from  women  to 
1980,  while  Jimmy  Carter  and  John  B. 
Anderson  got  25  million.  In  the  last 
three  years.  President  Reagan  has  so 
successfully  alienated  millions  of 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  that  he 
will  most  likely  get  an  even  lower 
total  in  1984. 

The  President  is  threatened  not 
only  by  intensive  voter  registration 
drives  by  major  organizations  of 
women,  blacks,  minorities  and  labor 
but  also  by  the  loss  of  significant  sup¬ 
port  from  two  female  groups  that 
were  among  his  mainstay  to  1980:  Re¬ 
publican  women  and  older  women.  In 
1980,  when  there  was  an  S  percent 
gender  gap  between  Republican  men 


and  women  voters,  13  percent  of  the 
women  defected;  last  June,  a  New 
York  Times /CBS  News  Poll  showed 
a  startling  24  percent  gender  gap  on 
the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Reagan 
deserves  another  term.  And  last 
June,  a  Republican  poll  that  found 
that  “every  subgroup  of  women  is 
more  negative  towards  President 
Reagan  than  their  male  counter¬ 
parts"  cited  older  women,  those  over 
age  55,  as  among  the  most  negative. 
This  switch  can  be  traced  to  fears 
raised  by  Mr.  Reagan’s  attempt  to 
tamper  with  Social  Security  and  the 
one-year  freeze  of  cost-of-living  in¬ 
creases  to  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  President’s  efforts  to  bridge 
the  widening  gender  gap  have  been 
largely  cosmetic,  callous  and  uncon¬ 


vincing.  In  that  great  gush  of  syrupy 
platitudes  that  served  as  his  repan  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Reagan 
cited  Barbara  Proctor,  a  black  busi¬ 
ness  woman  “who  rose  from  a  ghetto 
to  build  a  muitimiilion  dollar  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Chicago."  to  assure 
women  that  they  too  could  become 
Harriet  Algers.  In  an  Interview  the 
next  morning.  Mrs.  Proctor  said  she 
shared  the  President's  spiritual 
values  but  attributed  her  success  to 
affirmative  action  and  Federal  leans, 
both  favorite  targets  of  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Mrs.  Proctor's  prosperity  is  typical 
neither  of  black  nor  white  women. 
Only  one  percent  of  American  women 
earn  more  than  $25,000;  three  out  of 
five  working  women  earn  less  than 
$10,000;  and  the  wage  gap  for  black 
women  is  54  cents  on  the  dollar  and  49 
cents  for  Hispanic  women  —  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  jobs. 

Behind  Mr.  Reagan's  “nice  guy" 
image  and  talk  of  old-fashioned 
family  values  is  a  tough  reactionary 
who  wants  to  keep  women  in  their 
low-paid  economic  ghetto  and  dump 
kids  from  school  lunch  programs. 
Most  revealing  of  his  motives  is  his 
Administration's  plan  to  challenge  a 
Federal  court  decision  ordering  tne 
State  of  Washington  to  pay  an  esti¬ 
mated  $642  million  in  back  pay  and 
$195  million  in  raises  to  female  state 
employees  who  were  paid  less  than 
men  in  jobs  of  comparable  worth. 

For  Mr.  Reagan  to  win  a  majority 
of  the  women's  vote,  he  would  have  to 
stop  picking  their  pockets  and  stop 
being  himself.  By  significant  majori¬ 
ties,  women  favor  genuine  peace 
initiatives,  the  nuclear  freeze,  cuts  in 
military  spending,  an  end  tc  armed 
intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Central 
America,  enforced  environmental 
protection,  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
.  ment.  abortion  rights,  family  plan¬ 
ning,  equity  in  the  job  market  and  pay 
’  envelope  and  more  Government 
spending  for  social  programs,  child 
care,  education  and  other  human 
services.  The  President’s  record  and 
continuing  actions  place  him  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  political  agenda  of 
modern  American  women. 

According  to  our  projections,  Mr. 
Reagan  will  need  59.3  percent  of  the 
male  vote  to  win  in  1984,  compared 
with  the  54  percent  he  received  in 
1980.  He  will  need  about  65  percent  of 
the  votes  of  white- males.  The  49  per¬ 
cent  support  he  received  from  blue- 
coilar  males  and  the  47  percent  sup¬ 
port  from  male  unionists  in  1980  is  not 
likely  to  be  increased  or  even  dupli¬ 
cated  in  1984  —  not  with  more  than 
nine  million  Americans  still  unem¬ 
ployed. 

The  President  has  a  big  problem 
with  women  and  with  male  voters 
hurt  by  Reaganomics.  He  can  be  de¬ 
feated. 


McLEAN,  Va.  —  President  Reagan 
has  started  his  re-election  campaign 
with  a  public-relations  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  he  and  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  have  been  serious  about  con¬ 
trolling  nuclear  weapons  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  But  this 
public-relations  blitz  does  nothing  to 
change  President  Reagan’s  dismal 
record  on  the  nuclear  war  issue, 
which  is  critical  to  our  survival. 

The  blitz  began  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  deceptively  placatory 
speech  designed  to  convince  our  allies 
chat  he  really  wished  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Next,  Paul  H. 
Nitze,  his  negotiator  for  Intermedi¬ 
ate-range  nuclear  forces  talks  at 
Geneva,  and  then  Edward  L.  Rowny, 
his  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
negotiator,  appeared  In  prim  and  on 
television,  arguing  that  tte  Adminis¬ 
tration's  negotiating  positions  were 
sound  and  flexible.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  said  in  Stockholm  c m 
Jan.  17  that  Washington  was  ready 
“for  early  progress"  once  arms  con¬ 
trol  negotiations  were  resumed. 

In  fan,  tte  President  deserves 
scant  credit  for  any  improvemEau  to 
his  arms  control  policy.  Only  under 
pressure  from  people  in  this  country 
and  Europe  did  he  initiate  any  arras 
control  negotiations.  The  talks  on  in¬ 
termediate-range  forces  were  started 
:  10  months  into  his  term  and  then  only 
at  European  leaders’  insistence — de¬ 
mands  generated  by  the  public  outcry 
over  the  forthcoming  deployment  of 
Pershing.  2  and  cruise  missiles.  The 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  were 
not  begun  until  17  months  after  Mr. 
Reagan  took  over  and  again  only  as  a 
result  of  widespread  American  public 
alarm  among  freeze-movement  ac¬ 
tivists,  physicians,  scientists,  law¬ 
yers  and  other  concerned  organiza¬ 
tions. 

What  in  fact  has  the  President  done 
to  curtail  the  arms  race? 

•  He  postponed  indefinitely  the  ne- 
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Poor  Record  on  Arms 


By  Herbert  ScoviUe  Jr. 


gotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  even  though  these  talks 
had  been  supported  by  every  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  President  since 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  need  to 
do  more  nuclear  testing  was  cited  as 
the  reason  for  putting  off  the  talks. 

•  He  sent  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosion 
Treaties,  signed  by  Presidents  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon  and  Gerald  R-  Ford, 
back  to  Moscow  for  revision. 

•  He  refused  to  resume  discussion 
on  limiting  anti-satellite  weapons  and 
instead  moved  with  high  priority  to 
begin  testing  an  advanced  weapons 
system  for  destroying  Soviet  space 
vehicles. 

•  He  proposed  vast  and  expensive 
programs  for  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fense  systems,  which  could  require 
abrogation  of  the  Anti-ballistic  Mis- 


begun,  the  Russians  have  predictably 
broken  off  negotiations  and  begun  to 
pursue  an  equally  misguided  course 
—  deploying  more  missiles  aimed  a: 
Western  Europe.  The  only  ray  of  light 
in  these  talks  was  the  so-called  walk- 
to-the-woods  of  Mr.  Nitze  and  his 
counterpart,  Yuli  Kvi  is  insky,  in 
which  the  chief  American  negotiator 
privately  offered  to  postpone  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  Pershing  2  missiles.  Yet. 
in  the  aftermath  of  this  unofficial 
move,  the  director  of  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Eu¬ 
gene  V.  Rostow,  was  forced  to  resign 
for  his  "overzealousness.” 

The  Administration  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  modify  its  original  proposal 
several  times  under  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  pressure,  yet  it  still  has  not 
faced  up,  even  implicitly,  to  the  real 
roadblock  in  these  negotiations  —  the 


President’s  public-relations  blitz 


sile  Treaty  of  1972,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  of  1967  and  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

Negotiations  have  been  used  not 
merely  to  cover  Inaction  in  real  aims 
control  but  also  to  justify  tte  procure¬ 
ment  of  new  nuclear  war  fighting 
weapons  as  bargaining  chips. 

The  President’s  original  position  at 
the  intermediate-range  forces  talks 
—  the  so-called  zero  option  for  elimi¬ 
nating  all  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 


aimed  at  Europe  in  exchange  for 
American  agreement  to  forego  the 
deployment  of  cruise  and  Pershing  2 
missiles  —  was  palpably  ncomegotia- 
ble,  and  Administration  spokesmen 
admitted  that  they  expected  no  en¬ 
couraging  Soviet  response  until  after 
the  Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles 
were  deployed  to  Europe. 

Now  that  such  deployment  has 


British  and  French  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  aimed  at  tte  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  not  surprising  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  only  country  in  the  Eastern  bloc 
with  nuclear  weapons,  to  be  unwilling 
to  ignore  these  forces  — 162  missiles 
being  modernized  with  multiple  war¬ 
heads.  Only  now,  when  the  Russians 
have  broken  off  the  intermediate- 
range  forces  talks  and  removed  Mr. 
Reagan’s  cover  for  failure  to  deal 
seriously  with  this  problem,  has  the 
Administration  given  even  the  slight¬ 
est  indication  of  being  willing  to 
merge  talks  about  intermediate- 
range  forces  with  negotiations  about 
reducing  intercontinental  weapons  — 
a  possible  politically  acceptable  tac¬ 
tic  for  dealing  with  this  thorny  issue. 

The  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
are  also  headed  nowhere— Mr.  Row¬ 
dy's  optimism  notwithstanding.  No 


date  has  been  set  for  their  resump¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  too,  our  Initial  ne¬ 
gotiating  position  was  clearly  unac¬ 
ceptable—  and  would  have  decreased 
American  security  had  it  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  Its  primary  weakness  —  that 
it  would  have  increased  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  weapons  by  which  both 
the  Americans  and  Russians  deter  a 
first  strike  and  thus  would  have  made 
a  nuclear  war  more  likely  —  was 
recognized  by  the  bipartisan  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  MX  missile.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  position  was  subsequently  modi¬ 
fied,  but  as  long  as  Mr.  Reagan  insists 
that  the  MX  and  the  Trident  2  mis¬ 
siles  be  the  mainstays  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  force,  he  will  be  undermining  the 
stability  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

Now  Mr.  Rowny  has  expressed  op¬ 
timism  that  the  Russians  will  soon  re¬ 
turn  to  the  table  and  negotiate  seri¬ 
ously.  Yet  he  admits  that  our  pro¬ 
posals,  which  he  recenrly  discussed 
with  President  Reagan,  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  presented  last  October 
and  that  the  Russians  have  shewr.  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  them.  In  fact.  Yuri  V. 
Andropov’s  death  makes  it  even  more 
unlikely  that  talks  will  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Rowny  also  proclaims  that 
Washington  is  at  last  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  trade-offs  cf  Soviet  and  Amer¬ 
ican  advantages  in  certain  classes  or 
weapons.  Such  trade-offs  are,  of 
course,  the  essence  of  any  successful 
arms  control  negotiations,  and  yet  it 
is  only  after  three  years  in  office  that 
Mr.  Reagan  is  prepared  to  discuss 
such  a  deal. 

Given  this  record  of  delayed  action, 
cover-ups  and  political  posturing,  it  is 
hardly  surmising  that  the  American 
people  are  skeptical  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  seriousness  about  arms  con¬ 
trol  The  President  was  successful  in 
getting  some  gullible  Congressmen  to 
support  the  procurement  of  MX  mis¬ 
siles  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
blamed  for  his  arms  control  failure. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  negotia¬ 
tions,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  be 
equally  successful  to  conning  the 
American  people  in  this  election 
year.  This  explains  his  real  concern 
about  the  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  talks  with  Moscow. 
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After  his  agent  saw  a 
screening  of  Bill  Forsyth's 
latest  film,  the  man  stood 
up  and  said,  "Thank  God. 
It's  not  a  comedy."  Mr. 
Forsyth  agreed.  “It’s  a  very  sad 
film,"  he  said,  laughing  heartily. 

This  is  quite  a  departure  for  the 
shy,  36-year  old  Scot  who  wrote  and 
directed  "Gregory’s  Girl"  and 
"Local  Hero,"  and  whose  first  "wee 
film,"  "That  Sinking  Feeling,"  opens 
at  the  Lincoln  Plaza  on  Wednesday. 
He  recently  finished  shooting  his 
fourth  and  latest  movie,  “Comfort 
and  Joy,"  scheduled  to  arrive  In  New 
York  late  next  fall. 

Why  the  agent  and  the  filmmaker 
should  have  been  thankful  that  the 
latest  Forsyth  effort  has  its  sad  side  is 
a  bit  of  a  mystery.  Because  Bill  For¬ 
syth,  all  by  himself,  has  put  Scotland 
on  the  map  of  the  world  for  his  funny 
movies.  "Gregory’s  Girl"  won  the 
British  Academy  Award  for  best 
original  screenplay,  beating  out  the 
British-made  "Chariots  of  Fire," 
which  had  won  an  American  Oscar. 
Both  "Gregory's  Girl”  —  which  crit¬ 
ics  called  "irresistible,"  among  other 
things  _  and  "Local  Hero"  have 
piled  up  praises  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  at  box  offices  across  the  United 
States.  They  proved  equally  popular 
in  Britain. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  become  known  for 
his  gentle,  eccentric  humor:  some¬ 
times  zany,  sometimes  almost  other¬ 
worldly,  but  never  neurotic.  It  per¬ 
meates  his  dialogue  and  pops  out  in 
sight  gags  that  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  a  French  comic  genius 
in  cinema,  Jacques  Tati.  As  In  “Small 
Change"  by  Francois  Truffaut,  an¬ 
other  of  his  heroes,  Mr.  Forsyth  also 
has  a  way  with  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents. 

"That  Sinking  Feeling,"  like  his 
second  film,  "Gregory’s  Girl,”  which 
brought  him  fame,  Is  about  teen¬ 
agers.  It  is  the  story  of  a  band  of 
about  a  dozen  jobless,  aimless  boys — 
poor,  dotted  with  acne  and  with  the 
combined  brain  wattage  of  the  Three 
Stooges  —  who  carry  out  a  heist  of  93 
stainless  steel  sinks  from  a  plumber's 
warehouse.  The  locale  is  a  devastated 
section  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  native  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  the  throes  of  urban  renewal. 

The  cast  is  amateur,  drawn  from  a 
Glasgow  youth  center  where  he  hung 
around  every  Friday  night  for  a  year. 
Slowly  he  gained  their  confidence  and 
finally  summoned  up  the  courage  to 
confess  be  wanted  to  shoot  a  film 
around  them. 

"I  wrote  the  script  in  three  weeks 
and  shot  it  in  16  millimeter  in  three 
weeks  in  1979,"  Mr.  Forsyth  said  in  a 
Scottish  burr  as  thick  as  thistles,  dur¬ 
ing  a-  recent  interview  in  hiS  New- 


expectedit,”hesaid.  "If  I  had  been  a 
London  filmmaker.  I  wouldn’t  have 
gotten,  half  the  attention."  In  any 
case,  it  did  attract  money  to  "Grego¬ 
ry’s  Girl,"  including  funds  from  the 
British  Film  Institute. 

"That  Sinking  Feeling”  is  replete 
with  the  kind  of  visual  and  verbal 
gags  that  are  sprinkled  through  Mr. 
Forsyth's  later  work.  At  one  point, 
the  teen-agers'  leader,  played  by 
Robert  Buchanan,  plaintively  tells 
two  pals  inside  a  car:  "There's  got  to 
be  something  more  to  life  than  com¬ 
mitting  suicide."  He  has  Just  tried  to 
drown  himself  in  a  bowl  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  food  —  cornflakes  and  milk.  The 
three  get  out  of  the  car  and  stroll  off, 
tiie  camera  pulls  away,  and  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  automobile  has  no 
tires  and  was  going  nowhere.  It  is 
stranded  on  an  ocean  of  rubble  in  an 
empty  lot  . 

The  idea  of  the  scene  had  come  to 
him  the  night  before  it  was  shot,  as 
Mr.  Forsyth  was  driving  home  and 
spotted  the  abandoned  car  in  the 
desolate  Glasgow  cityscape.  "When 
I'm  making  a  film,  all  my  antennae 
are  out  and  I'm  very  sensitive  to 
everything,"  he  said.  “I  wanted  to 
capture  the  sense  of  the  kids'  isolation 
and  emptiness.  A  week  earlier  I 
wouldn’t  have  noticed  that  car.  I  used 
to  worry  about  the  level  of  invention. 
Now  I  feel  quite  relaxed  and  let  things 
happen." 

“Sheer  familiarity  through  long  ex¬ 
posure"  at  the  youth  center  made  for 
relaxed  relations  with  the  cast.  "I 
wrote  the  script  as  we  went  along, 
shaping  the  parts  to  the  people,"  Mr. 
Forsyth  said.  "The  kids  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  who  was  going  to  play  what. 
That  made  it  feel  vexy  comfortable." 

So  comfortable,  in  fact,  that  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  neophyte  actors  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  "Gregory's  Girl,"  in¬ 
cluding  the  star,  John  Gordon  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  plays  a  bit  role  in  “That 
Sinking  Feeling."  "Robbie'?  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  also  featured  a  second  time 
in  "Gregory's  Girl"  as  a  boy  doomed 
never  to  have  a  date  so  long  as  he 
delivers  such  immortal  openers  as, 
"Did  you  know  that  when  you  sneeze, 
it  comes  out  your  nose  180  miles  an 
hour?” 

Mr.  Forsyth  did  not  feel  at  ease  : 
with  his  third  feature,  "Local  Hero;” 
because  it  took  him  out  of  Scotland  for 
a  sizable  portion  of  shooting  in  Texas, 
and  because  of  its  larger  scale.  He 
said  that  his  f mirth  film,  “Comfort 
and  Joy,.'!  about  a  Glasgow  disk 


jockey  in  his  late  30’s  "who,  left  on  Ws 
own  for  the  first  time,  flnds-.out  what 
his  life  amounts  to,"  has  the  more  in¬ 
timate  feeling  of  the  first  two  movies. 

It  was  also  shot  in  Mr.  Forsyth's 
home  city.  "I  want  to  make  films  in 
Scotland,  and  on  a  small  scale,”  he 
said.  '"I  feel  much  more  comfortable^ 
based  in  Glasgow.”  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

He  was  born  and  raised  there,  the 
son  of  a  warehouse  manager,  in  anew 
town  on  .the  city's  outskirts  that  was 
something  like  the  real-life  setting  for 
"Gregory’s  Girl”  30  miles  from  Glas¬ 
gow.  He  took  off  in  the  late  1980’s  for 
"swinging  London,”  and  was  soon  un¬ 
happy.  "I  was  20,  and  it  was  auto- 
maticto  fly  the  nest  for  a  more  stimu¬ 
lating  world,”  he  said.  "I  worked  as 
an  assistant  ffl™  editor  at  the  BBC.  I 

was  back  home  within  a  year.  I  could¬ 
n’t  make  it  in  London  —  it  was  no 
place  to  be  poor.  It  quite  shocks  me 

now,  when  I  think  upon  it,  how  short  a 

fimg  r  could  survive  in  London."  He 
has  never  married,  and  lives  alone. 

The  man  who  introduced  him  to 
fine  films  was  James  Christie,  head" ; 
master  from  19S9  to  1965  at  the1 
Knightsbridge  School  in  Glasgow. 
“We  called  it  the  Knightsbridge  Kol* 
lege  of  Knowlege,”  said  the  movie-, 
maker,  with  a  grin.  One  day,  Mr. 
Christie  unexpectedly  asked  the  - 
pupils  fo  march  off  to  the  high  school  . 
assembly  hall;  the  surprise  was  a  ■ 
screening  of  Jacques  Tati's  "Mon¬ 
sieur  Hulot's  Holiday."  The  inspired 
sight  gags  in  that  French  classic 
marked ,  Mr. .  Forsyth  forever.  "I 
didn't  even  mind  that  it  was  in  black 
and  white  and  a  foreign  language  — 
almost  all  of  the  fun  in  it  was  visual/* 
he  said.  “I’ve  seal  ‘Hulot’  lots  of 
times  since."  He  later  came  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  .  work  of  Truffaut,  Bnfiuel, 
Godard,  Malle,. and,  among  Ameri¬ 
can  film  directors,  Robert  Altman. 

To  Mr.  Forsyth's  astonishment,  his 
old  headmaster  wrote  him  recently  . 
after  seeing  him  being  interviewed  on. 
a  British  television  show.  “I  hftd  .no  .  . 
idea  he’d  remember  me  —  I  didn't  •. 
have  a  high  profile  at  school,"  he 
said.  Mr.  Forsyth  carried  the  letter  - 
with  him  to  New  York,  planning  to  an¬ 
swer  it  here.  He  pulled  it  out  to  show  a 
visitor,  saying,  "1  haven't  seen  him 
for  20  years.  I  had  no  idea  Christie  * 
wasa  true  movie  buff." 

Among  other  things;  the  headmas¬ 
ter  wrote  that  he  "Intensely  and  to¬ 
tally  enjoyed"  his  fonnef.jwpiTs._v.; 
films.  Mr.  Forsyth  smiled  sheepishly. 


The  Scottish 
filmmaker’s  sight 
gags  have  been 
compared  with 
those  of 
Jacques  Tati. 


York  hotel.  "It  cost  about  $10,000." 
He  was  here  to  accept  the  best  screen¬ 
play  award  of  1983  from  the  New  York 
Film  Critics  Circle  for  "Local  Hero,” 
his  third  and  by  far  his  most  ambi¬ 
tious  film,  shot  in  Houston  and  Scot¬ 
land  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3  million. 

He  was  loath  to  release  "That  Sink¬ 
ing  Feeling"  in  the  United  States  for 
several  reasons.  It  was  his  first  stab 
at  feature  filmmaking  and  he  felt  it 
might  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
more  polished  movies  that  followed 
but  were  seen  here  first.  Even  though 
it  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and  best-re¬ 
ceived  surprises  at  the  1979  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London  film  festivals,  "I 
really  didn’t  think  it  would  travel,” 
he  said.  "I  was  reluctant  to  treat  it  as 
aTeal  film  —  I  made  It  purely  for  peo¬ 


ple  in  Glasgow  and  thought  I’d  just 
show  it  to  schools  and  youth  dubs." 

But  his  American  distributors,  who 
saw  "That  Sinking  Feeling"  at  the 
same  time  as  "Gregory's  Girl,"  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  first  film  would  also 
have  trans- Atlantic  appeal.  "They've 
been  on  at  me  for  a  couple  of  years 
about  it,"  Mr.  Forsyth  said. 

Even  with  his  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Forsyth  is  hardly  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  self-confidence.  He  is  wont- to 
run  himself  down  and  seems  to  find  it 


hard  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  strang¬ 
ers.  The  other  day  in  his  hotel  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West,  he  sported  a  week's 
growth  of  stubble  ("I'm  on  holiday, 
and  the  thing  to  do  Is  grow  a  beard”), 
baggy  gray  work  trousers  and 
roughly  cut,  straight  black  hair  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  left  out  in  the 
rain. 

He  believes  "That  Sinking  Feeling" 
was  popular  in  Britain  because  "it 
came  out  of  nowhere.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  Scottish  film  —  nobody 


‘ 


The  New  Yet*  Tlnea/Ed  Stouter 


At  top,  Alan  Love,  Billy  Greenlees  and  Douglas 
Sannachan  in  “That  Sinking  Feeling,”  the  first  film  made 
by  Bill  Forsyth,  above,  who  has  won  praise  for  his  other 
films,  “Gregory’s  Girl”  and  “Local  Hero.” 


Bill  Forsyth  T akes  a  Look  Back  in  Laughter  Arts  & 


The  Two-Faced  Movie 


And  Contemporary  Women 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


Teen-angel  or  succubus?  Vir¬ 
gin  or  whore?  Should  we 
continue  to  put  the  blame  on 
Marne,  boys,  and  is  it  true 
that  the  devil  is  a  woman? 
You  might  think  that  after  more 
than  half  a  century,  moviemakers  — 
and  the  people  who  go  to  movies  — 
would  have  become  bored  by  these 
somewhat  less  than  probing  ques¬ 
tions,  especially  since  there  are  now 
more  films  that  take  women  seriously 
than  we’ve  had  at  any  time  in  years, 
but  not  at  all. 


The  age-old  male  fantasy  about 
woman’s  sexual  duplicity  appears  to 
have  endured  unscathed  into  the  age 
of  Women’s  Liberation.  Women  may 
well  be  making  their  presences  felt 
more  than  ever  before  in  business, 
government,  science  and  the  arts, 
and  even  as  characters  in  other  mov¬ 
ies,  but  there  are  still  producers 
catering  to  the  delirious  male  suspi¬ 
cion  that  within  every  innocent  young 
thing  there  exists  the  soul  of  a  wan¬ 
ton. 


One  of  the  more  unintentionally  hi¬ 
larious  of  these  is  the  recent  "Angel,” 
whose  title  character,  as  the  ads 
truthfully  describe  her,  is  a  high 
school  honors  student  by  day  and  a 
Hollywood  booker  by  night.  In  "A 
Woman  in  Flames,"  Robert  Van  Ack- 
eren's  flatfooted  German  satire,  a 
phenomenally  beautiful  young  uni¬ 
versity  student,  played  by  Gudrun 
Landgrebe,  drops  her  classes  to  be¬ 
come  an  extremely  successful  and 
fulfilled  prostitute.  Last  week's  ABC 
Sunday  Night  Movie,  "My  Mother’s 
Secret  Life,"  was  touted  with  the  ad 
line,  "16  year  old  Tobl  Blake  doesn't 
know  that  the  most  wonderful  mother 
in  the  world. .  .is  the  most  expensive 


tone,  but  the  ads  ap- 
m  designed  to  make 
e  that  Toni's  mother 
reloved  of  so  many 
suburban  housewife 
ooker. 

these  films  look  so 
sn  out-of-date  right 
■  exist,  side-by-side, 
□g  number  of  films 
impt  to  take  women 
when  the  films  are 
nee  the  70's  and  the 
nmarried  Woman,” 
he  Turning  Point," 
is  there  been  such  a 

in  which  the  roles  of 

mething  other  than 
>en  predominant 

.  _ _ HtM>  hits 


with  its  ex¬ 


traordinary  performances  by  Shirley 
MacLaine  and  Debra  Winger,  playing 
a  mother  and  a  daughter  coping  with 
each  other  and  with  life. 

"Terms  of  Endearment”  could 
hardly  be  called  a  feminist  handbook. 
Though  the  dialogue  is  bright,  the 
form  is  neo-soap  opera.  The  most  ap¬ 
pealing  thing  about  the  film  is  the  de¬ 
cency  with  which  it  considers  the 
problems  of  a  not  especially  liberated 
woman,  the  pushy,  opinionated,  well- 
to-do  widow,  Aurora  Greenway, 
played  by  Miss  MacLaine,  who  has  no 
career,  doesn’t  work  and  doesn’t 
especially  want  to,  and  whose  entire 
existence  has  been  wrapped  up  in  her 
one  child. 

Yet  “Terms  of  Endearment"  is 
surprisingly  affecting  in  describing 
the  somewhat  late  self-realization  of 
Aurora  when,  after  years  of  absti¬ 
nence,  she  enters  into  a  hugely  satis¬ 
fying,  if  ultimately  fruitless  affair 
with  an  over-the-hill  astronaut, 
played  to  perfection  by  Jack  Nich¬ 
olson.  It’s  Just  possible  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  “Terms  of  Endear¬ 
ment"  is  so  popular  with  the  mass 
audience  is  because  it  demonstrates 
liberation  irf  thoroughly  understand¬ 
able  sexual  terms. 

Far  more  hip  is  Mike  Nichols’s 
“Silkwood,”  not  because  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  the  death  of  Its 
real-life  heroine,  Karen  Silkwood,  but 
because  of  the  way  in  which  it  de¬ 
picts,  without  moralizing,  how  she 
lived.  It  would  have  been  unthinkable 
20  or  maybe  even  15  years  ago  to 
make  a  film  about  such  a  woman 
without  somehow  showing  her  death 
to  have  been  inevitable  —  the  wages 
of  her  very  freely  lived  life. 

"Silkwood"  works  as  socially  rele¬ 
vant  melodrama,  but  it’s  most  star¬ 
tling  as  a  glimpse  into  the  unconven¬ 
tional  manners  of  the  lower  middle 
class  that,  In  most  fiction,  is  ideal¬ 
ized.  The  sexual  lives  of  Karen 
(Meryl  Streep),  her  lover,  Drew  Ste¬ 
phens  (Kurt  Russell),  and  her  best 
friend,  Dolly  Pelliker  (Cher),  are  as 
cheerfully  haphazard  as  those  of  the 
members  of  a  60’s  commune.  Yet 
Karen,  Drew  and  Dolly  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  ordinary  people. 

What  defines  the  story  as  extraordi¬ 
nary  —  and  makes  it  so  moving  —  is 
the  sight  of  this  imperfect  woman, 
Karen,  as  she  stumbles  onto  social 
and  political  commitment  Miss 
Streep’s  Karen  Silkwood  becomes 
truly  heroic  but,  in  keeping  with  these 
muddled  times,  her  heroism  never 
justifies  the  more  or  less  random 
sloppiness  of  the  rest  of  her  life.  She’s 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  interest¬ 
ing  women  to  be  seen  on  the  screen  in 
a  long  time,  certainly  since  Miss 
Streep’s  Oscar-winning  performance 


in  "Sophie's  Choice." 

Any  discussion  relating  to  women 
and  current  films  must  make  some 
reference  to  Barbra  Streisand  and 
her  "Yentl,"  but  since  “Yentl”  is  less 
about  women  or  Woman  than  about 
the  power  of  the  superstar,  it  doesn’t 
seem  especially  significant. 

By  far  the  most  exciting  of  these 
films  about  women  is  Diane  Kurys’s 
funny,  moving,  virtually- epic  new 
French  film,  "Entre  Nous,”  which 
actually  is  a  feminist  movie,  though 
one  so  completely  and  thoroughly 
realized  that  it  doesn’t  for  a  second 
appear  to  be  scoring  arbitrary  points 
at  the  expense  of  men. 

"Entre  Nous"  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  movie,  beautifully  written  by 
Miss  Kurys  and,  though  It  covers  a  lot 
of  time  and  geography,  so  tightly  con¬ 
trolled  and  dramatically  efficient 
that  it  seems  half  as  long  as  it  really 
is. 

The  film,  which  opens  in  1940, 
covers  approximately  12  years  in  the 
lives  of  two  very  different  sorts  of 
women.  They  are  Lena  (Isabelle  Hup- 
pert),  a  Belgian-born  Jew,  married  to 
good-hearted  but  conventionally  in¬ 
sensitive  fellow  who  saved  her  from  a 
German  prison  camp  during  the  war, 
and  Madeleine  (Miou  Miou),  a  pretty, 
would-be  artist,  locked  into  a  loveless 
marriage  with  a  handsome,  feckless 
would-be  actor.  The  principal  sating 
is  Lyons  where,  in  1952,  the  two 
women  meet  during  a  grade  school 
pageant. 

Neither  of  Miss  Kurys’s  two  earlier 
films,  "Peppermint  Soda”  and 
“Cocktail  Molotov,"  hints  at  the  tal¬ 
ent  that  is  evident  throughout  "Entre 
Nous,"  which  is  as  much  a  social  his¬ 
tory  as  it  is  an  exploration  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  landscape  not  often  seen  in 
movies.  The  two  women  are  not  les¬ 
bians,  though  there  are  times  when 
each  appears  to  be  flirting  with  the 
other,  not  to  make  a  sexual  conquest 
but,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  to 
acknowledge  a  friendship  not  certi¬ 
fied  by  less  seductive  gestures. 

Miss  Huppert  and  Miou  Miou  are 
individually  superb  and  superbly  bal¬ 
anced  as  characters.  I’m  also  aston¬ 
ished  that  though  the  two  women  are 
far  more  interesting  characters  than 
their  Individual  husbands  and  lovers, 
there  is  no  sense  of  a  put-down.  It 
says  something  about  the  measure  of 
Miss  Kurys’s  control  of  her  material 
that  although  Michel  (Guy  Mar- 
chand),  Lena's  husband,  is  portrayed 
as  something  of  an  unfeeling  slob, 
he’s  never  unsympathetic.  That 
Madeleine's  husband,  Costa  (Jean- 
Pierre  Bacri),  is  no  match  for  his 
wife  says  less  about  his  rather  feeble 
character  than  it  does  about  the  rigor¬ 
ous  demands  that  Madeleine  makes 
an  life. 


However  you  As  we’ve  grown  from  Israel’s  major  bank  into 
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in  360  banking  offices  in  14  countries,  specialists  who  can  .  ’ 

advise  them  about  the  most  favorable  buy.  reduce  risks, 
and  structure  currency  investment  packaged  .... 
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And  that’s  something  to  talk  about 


Bank  HapoaliniM  the  baufitftiaHc  : . 

Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd..  65124  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel:  (03)628 H  i  J  ’  A  ;[  . 
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ITS  A  LONG  way  froni  Wo  ip.. 
Jerusalem  —  and-ihe  distance  can’t 
be  measured  in  kilornetres  alone". 

For  most  of  the-  18  students 
presently  taking  pari  in  a  special 
course  3t  the  Aish  Hatorah  yesTuva  ■ 
in  the  Old  City,  it  is  a  jump  from.ig- 
norance  about  observant  Judaism  to 
complete  immersion  in  a  religious 

environment.  And  it  is  not  a  jump 

that  tl»©y  are  willing  to  make 
without  questions.  •." 

The  13.  all  university  students  or 
recent  graduates,  are  pilot  members 
of  a  trial  project  which  Aish 
Hatorah  hopes  wiH  help  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Jewish,  assimilation  in  Latin 
America.  They  were  chosen  as 
representatives  of  those' active  in 
the  Rio- de  Janeiro  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  _ 

B  ut  even  for  them,,  the  y eshiva  is 
u  very  new  experience. 

“In  Brazil  the  Orthodox  have 
very  little  contact  with. youth,”  said 
Selmo  LeisgoJd,  wh.ose  kippa  . 
perches  precariously  atop. a  trendy  i 
haircuL  4Ts  the  first  time  l?ve,reaUy 
spoken  to  an  Orthodox  rabbi.”  ■  ■ 

The  rabbi,  yeshiva  head  Noach 
Weinberg,  conducts  a  daily  class. in  '•' 
Jewish  ethics,  in  English- 
Knowledge  of  English,  was.  . one  of  •“ 
the  prerequisites  for  participation  in  : 
the  project.  '  •' . . ..  V 

The  B razilian.s,  d,e scribe  . 
Weinberg's  easy-going.. style,;  com¬ 
plete  with  little  stories  geaitd  taap-  -- 
peal  to  young  people, .  as. !‘*North"  - 


By  HAIM  SHAPfRO/Jemsalem  Post  Reporter 


.  American,  well- wrapped.”' 

Preparations  for  the  trip  began  in 
April,' .when  a  free  trip  to  Israel 
becahie  available  for  30-young  peo¬ 
ple.  Then*  a  few  months  later  they 
heard  the- trip. -was  off.  for  want  of 
funds:-  Finally,  a  wealthy  Brazilian 
.  Jew  financed  the  visit  for  ^partici¬ 
pants.  _ 1  ' 

1  Those'  chosen  were  active  in 
•Jewish  life,  hut  not '  necessarily 
religious  life,  and .  knew  English. 
They-  were  also  those-  who,  h  was 
felt,  could  best  use  their  experience 
to  influence  others  upon  their 
return.  -.  '  . 

•  Were. any  of  them  pressured  into 
going  by  their  parents?  The  young 
men  Shake  their  heads,  laughing. 
More:  than  one,  it  emerges,  was 
pressured  -by  family  mho  come. 
Some  have  been  to  Israel  before, 
hin  -  in  a  very  different  context. 
Their previous  visits  had  .little 
religious  content. 


WEINBERG,  who  says  that  his 
y eshiva  has  already  influenced 
thousands  of  mainly  North 
Americans  who  have  passed 
through  il  is  confident  that  it  can 
make  hs  mark  on  Lai  in  Americans, 
too.  if  the  funds  to  continue  the 
programme  are  available.  In  Israel, 
the  Jewish  Agency  helps  maintain 
the  y eshiva,  but  the  big  investment' 
is  the  air  Tare. 

““When  do  we  say  that  assimila¬ 
tion  is  critical?”  Weinberg  asks 
rhetorically.  "When  99  out  of  every 
100  Jews  many  out?”  But  he  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Jewish  heritage  has 
the  power  to  reconnect  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  their  destiny. 

The  problem  is  especially  critical 
in  Latin  America,  he  adds,  where 
the  rate  of  assimilation  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  U.S.  or  Britain.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  language  bar¬ 
rier,  with  few  competent  rabbis 


fluent  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  so 
hopeful  about  bringing  over  young 
people  from  these  countries  and 
sending  them  back  to  help  others. 

THERE  \RE  differences  between 
these  young  people  and  the 
veshiva’s  more  usual  intake  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  English-speaking 
countries.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
rahbi  says,  he  is  very  impressed  with 
their  maturity  and  seriousness.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  their  intense 
desire  to  be  proud  of  their  heritage 
—  and  their  need  to  be  able  to 
answer  Christian  theological  argu¬ 
ments. 

On  the  oihec  hand,  he  says,  they 
are  more  easy-going.  "They  don’t 
feel  any  need  to  make  decisions.” 
he  says,  apparently  referring  to  a 
general  unwillingness  to  make  a 
commitment  to  be  observant. 

The  students  too  reflect  this. 
Asked  if- they  have  come  to  any 
decisions  since  entering  the  yeshiva, 
they  answer  almost  unanimously 
that  decisions,  if  any.  will  be  made 
at  the  end  of  their  stay  in  Israel. 
"We  have  time.”  says  one. 

But  whatever  these  young  people 
•may  do.  Aish  Hatorah  is  committed 
to  continuing  these  programmes. 
"Dollar  for  dollar,  education  for 
committed  adults  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  the  Jewish  community  can 
make.”  Weinberg  says. 


Julius  Berman  is  chairman  ;ofthe 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  j 
American  Jewish  Organisations. 

THE  MISSION  to  Israel  this  'week  , 
of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  • 
Major  American  Jewish  Organiza¬ 
tions  comes  at  a  crucial  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  East  and  ; 
of  U.S.-IsraeJ  relations.  - 
The  military  and  economic  agree¬ 
ments  reached,  last.  November  . 
between  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and  • 
President  Reagan  have  Opened  a 
new  era  that  holds  the  promise  of  . 
significant  future  progress.  At  the  ;', 
same  time,  Israel  faces  deteriorating  >, 
conditions  in  Lebanon  -  and  an-  ' 
economic  situation  that  demands  - 
not  only  great  sacrifices  at  home  but 
a  strong  effort  by  Israel's  friends  to  - 
help  the  Jewish  state  move  .toward  . 
economic  independence.  - 
These  are  some  of  the  issues  that 
are  on  our  agenda  in  theface-to-y 
face  talks  we  are  holding  with  .. 
Israel i  government  official^.-  fines- 
set  members,  opposition  Me^ieSs,'  ; 
and  leaders  of  the  private'7  sedtSr/ Iri  1 
The  Presidents  Conference,  as  it 
is  popularly  known,  traces  its- origin 
not  to  any  move  toward  unity  within 
the  organized  Jewish-  community 
but  to  a  request  in  1955  from  the  ' 
U.S.  State  Department.  At'  that 
time,  Henry  Byfoade,  a  top  assis¬ 
tant  to  Secretary  of  State  John  .. 
Foster  Dulles,  let  it  be  knbwn  that 
the  secretary  would;  rind  it  more  ef- 
ficient  to  meet  with  one  represen- 
tative  group  that  wuld  express  the; 
consensus  of  Americiui:  Jewish  opi-  ■ 
nion  on) foreign  issues  —  arid  par-  ', 
ticularly  Israel  —  rather  than  meet 
separately  with  representatives  of 
various  groups.  Byroade  indicated  , 
that  if  the  Jewish- community  .could  . 
not  get  together  in- this  fashion;  the 
administration  would  find  it  ..very 
difficult  to  continue  relating  to  it.  ■: 
T  aking  the  hint,  a  group  of  Jewish  .• 
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leaders  led  by  Dr.  Nahum  Gold- 
mann  formed  an  informal  "club”  of 
^presidents  of  six  or  seven  large 
Jewish  organizations. 

•'  That  “club”  grew  and  today  the 
Presidents  Conference  is  composed 
of  37  -secular  and  religious  bodies, 
representing  every  stream  in  Jewish 
life  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
‘  overwhelming  majority  of  organized 
Jewry.  There  are  72 'delegates  this 
.week,  23  or  whom  are  presidents  of 
national  Jewish  organizations. 

WE  SEEK  to  articalale  the  con¬ 
sensus  view  of  American  Jews  on 
the  great  international  issues  af¬ 
fecting  the  security  and  dignity  of 
our.  fellow-Jews  in  Israel,  Soviet 
Russia,  Arab  countries  and  other 
lands.  Significantly,  in  order  to 
strengthen  -our  voice  on  these 
^ critical .  matters,  the^  conference 
'Joes1'  not  .’ad  dress  a  'domestic' 
AMEritSafli  issues .  — ' 

Over  the  years,  the.  conference’s 
influence  as  well  as  its  numbers 
have  grown.  We  are  recognized  in 
•:the.  'American  media,-  in 
Washington,-  in  Jerusalem,  in 
capitals  throughout  the  world  and  in 
the-Jewish  community,  as  the  voice 
of  American  Jewry. 

As  Jews,  all  of  us  hold  Israel  dear.- 
As  Americans,  we  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  strong  and  secure  Israel 
—■  militarily,  economically,  and 
politically  —  to:  our  country’s 
national  interest.  As  believers  in 
democracy,  in  liberty  and  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  know 
how  vital,  it  is  that  America  and 
Israel  remain  friends  and  strengthen 
the  alliance  that  unites  them.  These 
are  the  principles  that  guide  us  in 
’  shaping  our  actions. 

With  37  organizations  as 
members,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  arrive 
al  a  consensus  on  any  given  issue. 
Yet  we  have  managed  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  .American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nature  of  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Jewish  people.  . 

LET -  ME  .  SPELL  out  that  con- 


I Mr. 


We  stand  united  in  support  of  the 
people  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

-  We  remain  steadfast  in  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  Israel’s  security  and  to 
its  retention  of  defensible  borders. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Israel  has  the  right  —  in¬ 
deed,  the  duty  —  to  protect  its  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  terror  and  hostility  that 
threaten  them.  And  we  believe  the 
arrange  menls  for  achieving  that 
security  must  be  decided  only  by 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  represented 
by  the  democratically-elected 
government,  through  direct 
negotiations  with  its  Arab 
neighbours. 

We  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state  on  Israel’s  borders, 
which  would  point  a  dagger  at 
.  Israel’s  heart.  We  oppose  a  return 
to  the  pre-1967  Arab-Israe!  borders. 
And  we  reject,  the  jiarticipatipn  of 
the "P LO,  in" any  peace' 1  talks"  bf 
-negotiation.  By  its  charter,  which 
calls  for  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
and  by  its  strategy  and  tactics, 

.  which  call  Tor  an  unremitting  war  of 
terrorism  against  the  people  of 
Israel,  the  PLO  has  disqualified 
itself  from  any  participation  in  the 
peace  process. 

We  support  the  Camp  David  ap¬ 
proach  as  the  only  proven  basis  for 
achieving  a  comprehensive,  just  and 
durable  Middle  East  peace.  And  we 
remain  committed  to  a  united 
Jerusalem  as  the  eternal  capital  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

We  regard  the  central  and  over¬ 
riding  impediment  to  peace  to  be 
the  Arab  world’s  continuing  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  Israel,  (he 
Arab  denial  of  the  legitimate  and 
rightful  place  of  Israel  in  the  family 
.  of  nations,  the  Arab  refusal  to 
recognize  and  negotiate  openly  and 
directly  with  the  Jewish  state. 

.  Although  there  are  differences 
among  us  with  respect  to  settlement 
policies  in  the  West  Bank,  we  assert 
that  Israeli  communities  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  are  not  illegal  or  a 
violation  of  the  Camp  David  ac¬ 
cords.  Rather,  they  are  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  right  of  Jews  to  live 
anywhere.  , 
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We  are  proud  that  Israel  remains 
a  vigorous  island  of  democracy  in  a 
sea  of  repression.  And  we  admire 
the  high  moral  and  ethical  stan¬ 
dards,  the  respect  for  human  life 
and  liberty,  that  the  State  of  Israel 
and  its  defence  forces  have 
demonstrated  in  war  and  in  peace. 

We  believe  these  sentiments 
represent  the  views  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  Jewish  community. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  views  within 
our  community  with  respect  to  the 
details  of  Israeli  policies;  indeed,  we 
take  pride  in  the  democracy  that 
characterizes  American  Jewish  Ufe. 
However,  that  diversity  has  not 
detracted  from  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  for  the  principles  I  have 
just  enumerated,  for  they  constitute 
the  minima]  conditions  that  would 
enable  the  Stale  of  Israel  to  live  in 
security,  dignity  and  peace. 

These  are  not  easy  limes  for 
-  Aras^ipA;OR..fqrj5ra?!-  In  . Lebanon, 
Soviet-supplied  arms  in  the  hands  of 
terrorist  forces  have  killed  more 
than  250  American  military  men. 
America’s  eTTorls  to  strengthen  the 
Jemayel  government  have  been  met 
by  fierce  attacks  by  Shi’ite  and 
Druse  forces.  Israeli  forces  in 
Southern  Lebanon  are  also  under 
attack,  and  casualties  mount  daily. 
Syria  demands  the  abandonment  of 
the  May  17  Lcbanon-lsrael  trooD 
withdrawal  agreement  while  con¬ 
tinuing  its  own  military  build-up  on 
Lebanese  soil. 

Once  again  America  and  Israel 
find  themselves  embattled, 
together,  against  those  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Jewish  stale  —  and  now  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Lebanese  state. 
Once  again  the  governments  of 
America  and  Israel  face  a  common 
enemy.. 

In  the  formulation  of  policies  to 
deal  with  this  threat,  American  Jews 
play  a  meaningful  role.  We  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  corridors  of  power  in  our 
nation's  capital.  We  are  heard  in  the 
press,  cm  radio  and  TV.  We  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Government 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  opposition  as 
well.  In  every  one  of  these  en¬ 
counters,  we  express  the  commit¬ 
ment  each  of  us  hade  made  —  as 
Jews,  as  organizational  represen¬ 
tatives  and  as  Americans  —  to 
strengthen  the  friendship,  the  com¬ 
mon  purpose  and  the  shared  values 
that  mark  the  relationship  of  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 


NO  WATER  is  better  and  healthier 
for  at!  plants  than  rainwater.  It  is 
soft,  dean  and  without  cholerine  or 
lime  content.  Perhaps  its  most 
beneficial  trail  is  that  it  has  a 
neutral  pH.  that  is,  it  is  neither 
acidic  nor  alkaline. 

These  points,  of  course,  were  not 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  found  joy 
in  last  week’s  downpour.  They  were 
delighted  by  the  sheer  wetness  of 
the  phenomenon  in  these  dry  times. 
Anyway,  those  who  spoke  about  a 
“delayed  winter”  were  shown  to  be 
right  in  their  prophecies. 

Sooner  or  later  though  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  spring  will  be  fell  in  the 
garden,  and  outdoor  work  will  be 
resumed  in  all  regions.  There  are 
contrasts,  with  some  places  benefit¬ 
ing  from  more  long-lasting 
sunshine  than  others  and  so  have 
higher  temperatures  and  earlier 
bloom.  In  the  cooler  hilly  areas  in 
the  north  and  around  Jerusalem, 
differences  in  flowering  periods 
may  be  observed  in  a  single  garden. 
Plants  at  the  east  and  the  south  side, 
with  plenty  of  sun.  bloom  about  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  same 
species  planted  in  partial  shade, 
with  flower  beds  open  to  the  west 
and  the  north. 

Whatever  the  conditions  and 
limitations  of  your  garden,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  growing 
edibles  in  various  kinds  of  con¬ 
tainers.  which  may  be  placed  on  a 
balcony  or  roof.  The  possibilities 
may  be  richer  than  you  might  think. 

Vegetables  and  kitchen  herbs.  In 
the  Coastal  Plain,  in  the  Jordan  Val¬ 
ley  and  around  the  Kinneret,  and  in 
all  other  places  with  light  or 
medium  soil,  the  following 
vegetables  and  herbs  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  during  February 
and  early  M arch:  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  marrows,  kohlrabi,  car¬ 
rots.  beetroot,  peas,  broad  beans, 
spinach,  radishes,  onions,  leeks, 
parsley,  dill,  chives,  coriander,  mar¬ 
joram.  basil,  borage,  chervil,  fennel, 
garden  cress,  mustard,  savory, 
thyme,  celery  and  nasturtiums  (a 
lovely  addition  to  salad). 

The  following  edibles  may  be 
sown  now  everywhere  in  the  country 
in  frames  or  seed  boxes  under 
glass  or  plastic,  and  then 
transplanted  later  into  garden  beds 
or  containers:  lettuce,  tomatoes,  egg 
plant  and  peppers.  Seedlings  of 
members  of  the  cabbage  family  — 
white  and  red  cabbage.  Brussels 
sprouts,  broccoli  —  may  be  grown 
now'  in  regions  with  light  soil. 

Rowers.  There  is  still  lime  to 
plant  roses.  They  are  available  now 
in  great  variety  at  nurseries  and  gar¬ 
den  centres  as  bare-rooted,  loose 
plants  or. come  rooted  in  tins.  Rose 
pruning  should  be  completed"  In' 
February. 

Prepare  the  ground.  Spread 
manure  or  compost  over  the  ground 
surface  of  empty  beds  and  then  turn 
the  soil  by  deep  digging  with  a  gar¬ 
den  fork  (use  a  spade  in  light  soil). 
As  you  work,  turn  under  all 
sprouting  weeds  as  “green 
manure.”  Dig  also  under  shrubs  and 
trees,  especially  under  old  pines,  for 
earthworms.  Now.  when  the  soil  is 
moistened  by  the  last  strong  rains, 
you’ll  find  plenty  of  "friends"  just 
under  the  topsoil. 

Collect  them  and  put  them  In 
your  prepared  flower  and  vegetable 
beds.  They'll  soon  disappear  un¬ 
derground  and  help  you  to  enrich 
the  soil  by  swallowing  and  digesting 
dry  leaves  and  other  organic  matter. 
Level  the  beds  with  a  rake.  Only 
well-prepared  ground  will  provide 
good  results. 

Choosing  plants.  Your  next  step  is  to 
visit  a  nursery  for  flower  seedlings. 
Take  advantage  of  the  free  advice 
your  nurseryman  will  be  ready  to  of¬ 
fer.  Keep  in  mind  the  maximum 
height  of  the  plants  you  choose  to 
achieve  the  best  show.  Tall-growing 
flowers  should  go  in  the 
background,  and  low-growing 
plants  in  the  forefront. 

Another  landscaping  factor  is 
colour  contrast.  Aim  for  as  much 
contrast  as  possible  and  put  flowers 
together  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Give  your  plants  plenty  of 
room  to  give  them  air  and  sunlight. 
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and  they  will  reward  you  by  a  good 
show  of  bloom. 

It's  a  good  idea  lo  buy  spare 
plants  of  each  species  that  you 
choose  to  make  up  for  those  Lhai  for 
some  reason  or  the  other  (often  in¬ 
sect  pests)  don't  succeed.  Keep 
your  spares  in  small  tins  or  pots  fil¬ 
led  with  good  garden  soil  and  when 
you  need  them,  transplant  with  the 
whole  root  ball  intact.  Should  you 
happily  find  that  you  don’t  need 
them,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
bigger  containers  and  moved  about 
the  garden  to  achieve  decorative  ef¬ 
fect. 

Don't  lose  a  precious  oppor¬ 
tunity.  February  or  early  March  is 
the  best  time  to  “stage”  your  sum¬ 
mer  garden.  Allow  space  for  late- 
blooming  bulbs  (this  includes 
tubers,  corms,  rhizomes)  like 
gladioli,  lilies,  amaryllis,  dahlias, 
agapanthus  and  others. 

For  a  very  decorative 
background,  try  the  many  species  of 
sunflowers.  Many  also  make  good 
cut  flowers.  Sunflowers  like  higher 
temperatures  so  wait  to  sow  seed 
until  the  real  arrival  of  spring. 

Lawns.  Though  lawns  are  still 
dormant,  weeds  are  the  first  plants 


to  wake  up.  from  winter  and  if  not 
removed  in  time  will  bloom  and 
multiply.  Before  giving  your  lawn  a 
first  mowing  in  the  spring,  do  your 
best  to  extract  weeds  with  their 
roots. 

House  plants.  There  always  seems 
to  be  room  for  a  new  house  plant. 
Unfortunately  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  the  failures  that  end  up  in 
the  dustbin  after  a  relatively  brief 
existence.  Let  us  consider  some 
mistakes  commonly  made  in  caring 
for  house  plants. 

A  popular  plant  in  Israel  is  the 
cultivated  cyclamen  ( rakefei  tarbuti 
in  Hebrew).  Florist  windows  are  full 
of  this  plant  now,  flowering  in 
white,  pink  and  red,  and  there  are 
also  hicoloured  species.  Despite  its 
popularity,  not  Loo  many  people 
know  how  to  treat  this  plant,  which 
is  highly  sensitive  lo  temperature.  If 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  heated 
room,  cyclamen  will  begin  to  fade. 
Its  leaves  will  yellow,  and  the 
stems  droop.  Its  flowers  will  wilt 
and  the  younger  buds  will  stop 
growing. 

The  maximum  temperature  for  a 
cultivated  clamen  is  15C.,  so  keep  it 
outdoors  or  outside  on  a  window  sill 
or  balcony  and  bring  it  inside  only 
occasionally. 

Florists  also  offer  azaleas  im¬ 
ported  from  Erurope.  Their  dark 
green  fleshy  leaves  and  attractive 
blooms  (pink,  red,  purple  or  white) 
made  then  a  best-seller  in  Israel. 

I  Azalea  goes  by  the  same  name  in 
Hebrew.)  Every  week  people  write 
me  or  phone  me  lo  ask  how  they 
can  save  a  dying  azalea. 

This  plant  cannot  withstand  the 
high  lime  content  of  our  tap  water 
and  starts  to  fade  and  turn  yellow 
after  a  few  weeks  unless  it  has  been 
watered  only  with  rainwater  or  with 
distilled  water. 

The  rubber  tree  ( Ficus  elasiica. 
fiats  hagoumi  in  Hebrew)  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  house  plant  in 
this  country.  Yet  few  people  know 
that  this  jungle  plant  is  absolutely 
dormant  in  winter.  That  means 
nearly  no  watering  and  no  feeding 
at  all  from  November  until  March. 

These  are  only  a  few  hints  about 
house  plant  care.  More  will  follow. 
Correction:  An  unfortunate  misprint 
may  have  misled  readers  of  my  last 
column.  To  avoid  creating  condi¬ 
tions  favouring  fungus  growth  on 
roses,  try  to  water  them  without 
wetting  the  leaves.  For  rose  bushes 
that  sojnelimes  are  wet  by 
sprinklers,  counteract  the  danger  by 
frequent  spraying  or  dusting  with 
fungicides. 
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Lod  —  Ramie 
Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


i  Build  Your  Home  in  Beer  Yaacov  I 

I  Remaining  Plots  ! 

™  In  ihe  framework  of  the  publicised  Build  Your  Home  programme,  several  plots  are  ® 
I  still  available  at  the  above  site.  The  plots  will  be  apportioned  to  the  public  on  the  Q 

■  basis  of  updated  land  value  end  development  costs.  n 

Other  conditions  are  as  given  in  the  original  prospectus,  and  are  subject  to  the  Q 

■  mandatory  changes  indicated  in  the  notice.  ■ 

I  The  plots  will  be  apportioned  to  the  public  from  1 0  a.m.  Sunday.  | 
£  February  19,  19B4.  l 

ffi  A  draw  will  be  held  among  those  present  at  the  time  indicated  as  the  commence-  ■ 
»  ment  of  registration.  A  IS  1 1 5.000  bank  cheque,  payable  lo  the  Lod-Ramla  Develop-  ■ 
I  ment  Co  Ltd  .  and  to  be  considered  a  down  payment  on  account  of  infrastructure  R 
»  development  costs,  must  be  deposited  during  registration  to  be  held  at  (he  Lod-  ^ 
g  Hamle  Development  Co  Ltd.  office  at  foe  Ramat  Eshkol  commercial  centre  in  lod  j| 

■  Additional  details  ere  available  at  the  Lod-Ramla  Development  Co.  Ltd.  office  at  the  n 

|  above  address.  I 

B  This  notice  valid  until  May  1,  1984.  1 
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European  travel  agents  omit 
Israel  from  their  brochures 


By  MIC  Hal  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Tb'L  AVJV,  —  European  tra«i 
■vi  ho  I  tr  sillers  are  refusing  to 
negotiate  uith  their  counterparts 
here  new  contracts  for  bringing 
tourists  to  Israel.  They  also  omit  the 
country  from  their  brochures, 
because  it  has  become  loo  expen¬ 
sive.  members  of  the  Israel  Tour 
OpcrjLi-rs  Association  told  a  press 
conference  here  on  Friday. 

Thu  sour  operators  charge  that 
the  Krae!  Hold  Association  uses 
restricii’e  business  practices  in 
pre venting  price  reductions 

Despite  the  announcements  by 
hoteliers  of  lower  prices,  rates  are  in 
fact  20  per  cent  higher  this  year 
than  lust,  Shalem  said.  He  noted 
that  this  is  likely  to  result  in  a  25  per 
cent  reduction  of  tourism  from 
Europe. 

The  lour  operators  have  taken 
legal  steps  in  an  effort  to  cancel 


these  restrictive  business  practices, 
in  fact,  a  cartel  that  prevents  hotels 
from  lowering  their  prices. 

Capitol  Tours  Manager  Rudolph 
Shmueli  said  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  European  groups  due  to  visit 
Israel  through  his  agency  have 
cancelled  their  trip.  “If  not  for 
American  tourists.  I  would  have  to 
..lose  down."  he  added. 

Tour  Operators  Association 
chairman  Herd  Shalem  said  that 
without  .stable  prices  in  European 
Litrrene;.  and  a  reduction  in  hotel 
prices,  tourism  from  Europe  would 
continue  in  decrease. 

Commenting  on  charges  b>  the 
hoteliers  that  the  tour  operators* 
make-up  was  the  cause  of  the  high 
package  prices.  Shalem  cued 
finding’s  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  ihe*Tourism  Ministry  to  examine 
this  issue.  The  panel  found  that  the 
lour  operators  charged  only  a  7.4 
per  cent  mark-up  this  year  and  a  7. 1 
per  cent  mark-up  last  year. 


1*450  fired  in  Jerusalem 
quickly  find  other  jobs 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  total  of  1 .450  persons  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  jobs  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  past  three  months,  Nis¬ 
san  Harpaz.  secretary  of  the  city's 
Labour  Council,  said  yesterday.  He 
cave  the  following  breakdown  of 
the  firings-.  600  temporary  workers 
at  various  institutions  and  the  civil 
service.  500  industrial  workers.  150 
bank  employees,  100  construction 
workers  and  another  100  in  various 
trades,  such  as  priming  and  tran¬ 
sport. 


He  said  that  most  of  the  workers 
were  fortunate  to  find  alternative 
jobs  because  of  the  manpower  shor¬ 
tage  in  certain  high-technology 
enterprises  in  the  city.  However, 
he  predicted,  “the  time  is  not  far 
off  w  hen  people  who  are  laid  off  will 
learn  there  are  just  no  other  jobs  to 
be  had." 

The  labour  chief  foresees  “a  very 
difficult  year  in  1984. ..and  as  .usual 
the  working  man  will  bear  the  brum 
of  the  economic  crunch,  with  the 
value  of  his  pay  cheque  eroding 
rapidly." 


Laser  Industries 
continues  having 
good  results 

Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Laser  Industries  has 
just  reported  record  sales  and 
sharply  increased  earnings  for  the 
third  quarter  and  for  the  nine 
months  ended  December  31,  1983. 
Sales  for  the  quarter  were  up  by 
nearly  60  percent  and  totalled  $3.35 
million,  compared  with  $2.1  lm.  a 
year  ago.  Net  income  for  the 
quarter  more  than  doubled,  to 
S345.0Q0.  from  SI 67,000  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Net  earnings  per  share  for  the 
quarter  were  10  cents  as  compared 
with  4  cents  a  year  earlier. 

For  the  nine  months  of  Laser's 
fiscal  year  sales  stood  at  $8.68m„  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent  over  sales  of 
55. 78m.  a  year  earlier.  Earnings  ad¬ 
vanced  to  5849,000,  from  5394,000, 
or  26  cents  a  share,  compared  with 
13  cents  a  share  a  year  ago.  “This 
was  the  company's  seventh  con¬ 
secutive  quarter  of  improved  sales 
and  earnings,  and  i  expect  this  trend 
to  continue,"  said  Laser  president 
David  Meridor. 

Metalworking  Laser  Inter¬ 
national,  which  is  50  per  cent  owned 
by  Laser  Industries,  in  January  suc¬ 
cessfully  installed  its  first  produc¬ 
tion  unit  in  the  U.S.,  bought  by  the 
Ransburg  Corp.  at  its  new  industrial 
laser  application  centre  in 
Wisconsin. 

Nine  months  ended  December  31 


General  view  of  Eilat  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  bay. 

Tourism  meet  to  boost  Eilat 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Over  100  travel  agents  and 
tourism  writers  from  Europe,  South 
Africa  and  Japan  have  arrived  in 
Eilat  for  a  three-day  Winter 
Tourism  Conference  which  begins 
today. 

The  participants,  who  come  from 
15  countries,  have  been  given  rental 
cars  so  that  they  can  see  for 
themselves  what  the  town  has  to  of¬ 
fer,  and  especially  to  find  out  that  it 
is  not  as  expensive  as  rumours 


abroad  would  have  it. 

This  year,  Eilat  has  suffered  a  ma¬ 
jor  tourism  crisis,  caused  by  a  drop 
in  the  value  of  European  currencies, 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Lebanon 
and  reports  of  being  high-priced. 

In  addition  to  their  touring,  die 
participants  will  also  attend 
seminars  on  how  to  sell  the  town.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  will  conclude 
some  business  deals  during  their 
stay.  The  Tourism  Ministry  has 
already  announced  that  it  intends  to 
make  the  Winter  Tourism 
Conference  an  annual  event. 
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SM9.000  S394.000 
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Tefahot  launches  mortgage 
club  for  young  couples 


Taking  risks  in  the  Gulf 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  With  the 
Iran-iraq  war  threatening  to  enter  a 
more  dangerous  phase,  some 
shipowners  and  insurers  are  steering 
well  clear  of  the  Gulf,  but  for  others 
even  risky  business  is  better  than  no 
business  at  all. 

Low  demand  Tor  tankers  and  dry 
cargo  ships  has  persuaded  some 
hard-pressed  owners,  particularly 
Greeks  and  Cypriots,  to  continue  to 
risk  sending  ships  to  the  top  of  the 
waterway  crucial  to  western  oil  sup¬ 
plies,  shipping  sources  say. 

And  despite  signs  of  escalation  in 
the  40-month-old  war,  insurance 
sources  say  competition  is  keeping 
premiums  steady. 

Three  Cyprus-registered 
freighters  were  damaged  last  week 
when  a  convoy  of  13  ships  was  ar- 


lacked  while  leaving  the  Iranian 
port  of  Bandar  Khomeini. 

But  one  broker  reported  25  to  30 
ultra-large  and  very  large  crude 
lankers  idle  in  the  Gulf,  and  brokers 
say  charter  rates  did  not  react  to  the 
news  and  are  still  quite  competitive. 

Although  the  cost  of  insurance 
rises  sharply  once  vessels  enter  the 
Guir  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
leading  London  insurance  un¬ 
derwriter  Stephen  Merrett  believes 
the  area  is  far  more  risky  than  most 
or  the  insurance  market  realises. 

One  broker  in  the  largely 
secretive  London  insurance  market 
said  a  war  risk  premium  of  0.75  per 
cent  was  payable  on  a  ship’s  in¬ 
surable  value  as  it  passed  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 


Gome  to  the  fair 

BEERSHEBA.  —  A  giant  fair  for 
the  350.000  strong  population  of  the 
Negev  is  planned  to  open  here  on 
March  31. 

The  ten-day  fair  will  feature  a 
large  variety  of  goods  and  services, 
and  also  have  an  amusement  park. 
It  is  sponsored  by  mayor  Eliyahu 
Navi,  the  Israel  Centre  for  Fairs, 
and  the  Expomedia  company. 

The  area  of  the  Galei  Hanegev 
swimming  pool  will  be  the  site  of  the 
fair. 


German  government  gives 

$4m.  assistance  to  Nepal 

KATMANDU  (AP).  —  West  Ger¬ 
many  has  agreed  to  provide 
assistance  of  62.8  million  rupees 
(S4.05m.)  to  Nepal  for  development 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Bhakiapur  in 
the  Katmandu  valley  and  the  nearby 
tourist  spot  of  Dhulikhel. 

Germany  has  been  providing 
assistance  for  the  Bhaktapur 
development  project  for  the  last 
nine  years. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Tefahot 
Mortgage  Bank  yesterday  launched 
its  “Golden  Key  Club"  —  aimed  at 
“making  life  easier  for  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couples,"  as  well  as  for  anyone 
else  who  takes  out  a  mortgage  at  the 
bank,  or  joins  one  of  its  savings 
schemes  or  provident  funds. 

Tefahot,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Mizrahi  group,  is  the  country’s 
largest  mortgage  bank. 

Director-general  Moshe  Mann 
said  that  young  couples  have  plenty 
of  "once  in  a  lifetime  problems,  and 
we  aim  to  smooth  their  path.” 

The  club  will  not  only  arrange  for 
a  fiat  to  be  examined  by  experts 
capable  of  spotting  defects,  but 
eventually  will  also  provide  legal  ad- 


DEBT.  —  The  Iraqi  government 
has  asked  Japanese  trading  com¬ 
panies  to  defer  payment  or  accept 
crude  oil  instead  of  cash  for  an  out- 
standing  debt  due  in  1984 
amounting  to  about  100  billion  yen 
($429  million),  Marubeni  corpora¬ 
tion  officials  said  yesterday  in 
Tokvo. 


0NE-AND-0NE 


ACROSS 

1  What  the  E  E  C  is  worth  as  a 
trading  concern?  (6,  5) 

9  Clever  Dick's  equally  clever 
brother?  (5.  A). 

10  Profits  made  by  footwear 
manufacturers  (51 

1J  Is  badly  used  and  given  out 
(6) 

12  Richardson’s  heroine  taking 
the  First  Form  round  P.hode 
Island?  (8) 

13  Plump  little  mischief-maker 
turning  bashful  at  the  finish 
(6) 

15  Sale  Mary  arranged  for  a 
religious  institution  in  Tibet 
(81 

18  &  19  What  the  sceptic  sees 
in  the  crystal  ball  ?  t8.  6) 

21  Wrong  kind  of  action,  men¬ 
tion  it  in  dispatches  (8) 

23  Eventually  where  the  snob 
will  ply  his  trades  U  4) 

26  The  colonr  our  nationalised 
lines  have  (5) 

27 The  beginning  of  a  .course 
one  is  likely  to  have  m  sum- 
mer  (6,  5) 

2S  Nothing  eaten  in  shaking 
hand  causes  extremes  of 
passion  (4,  5,  4) 


DOWN 

1  Original  script  about  a  pet 
dog  (7) 

2  Empty  sheep  ranges?  (5) 

3  Spring  in  the  air,  maybe,  at 
the  school  of  ballet  (9) 

4  Field  creature  wianiag  all 
the  tricks  at  cards  (4) 

5  A  duty  that  doesn’t  extend 
very  far  (.5.  S) 

6  A  goose  still  warm  and  alive? 
(5) 

7  As  yet  in  confusion  about 
Civil  Service  transport  1 7)  _ 

8  In  theory  he  advocated  the 
social  contract  (8) 

14  Quite  a  to-do  on  a  formula 
for  parity  (8} 

16  Majority  status  (9) 

17  Sort  of  salvo  introduced  by 
upstanding  fellow  from  a 
Balkan  country  (C) 

18  A  sound  measure  (7) 

20  Keen  to  go  far  in  politics? 
(7) 

22  Of  sound  character,  though  a 
pound  under  weight,  appar¬ 
ently  (5) 

24  A  gipsy  mao  with  a  subtly 
pervasive  quality  (5) 

25  A  unit  in  the  Salvation  Army 
East  of  Suez  (4) 


EEHESI 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  OaJil.  Romeraa. 
523191:  Balsam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315; 
Shu'afai.  ShtTaTat  Road.  810108;  Dar  Eldawa, 
Herod’s  Gale.  282058. 

Td  A»i»:  ArlosorofT.  76  ArlosorofT.  230746: 
Kupat  Holim  Meuhedct.  lSSprinizak.  265200. 
Petah  Tik»*:  Kupai  Holim  Clalii.  Hoiim  Ozer 
St-  905271. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Qalit.  31  Brodeuky, 
91 123. 

Haifa:  not  available:  Hannan.  Modi'in  Lane, 
K.  Moizkin.  715136. 


Maccn  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
number*  (round  the  clock  service). 


Ashdod  -H 332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  Kiryw  Shmona  *44334 

Bat  Yam  *5X5555  Nahuriya  *923333 

Beersheha  7*333  Ncianva  "23333 

Carmiel  ■4XX555  Petah  Tikva  *92311 1 1 

Dan  Region  *7X1111  Rehovot  *51333 
Eilat  72333  Rtshom  LeZion  942333 

Hodera  2233.3  Sated  30333 

Haifa  *512233  Tel  Aviv  *24011  1 

Haizor  36333  Tiberias  *90111 

Holon  803133 

Jerusalem  (.enter  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828.  663902. 

14  Beth  Lchem  Rd.  ■» 

•Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  fn  most  areas. 

Rape  Crists  Centre  (24  hours),  Tor  help  cill  Tel 
4*1*.  234819.  Jerusalem  —  810110.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“Ena“  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  TeL 
Jerusalem  66991 1,  Tet  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  53» 
888,  Beersheha  481 II,  Netanya  35316. 


J  cross  lent:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
gynecology.  E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Ein  Kcrem 
(internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery)’ 
Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery  1- 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona  40444. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLlGHl 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  Hues) 
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QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1  Jar 

4  Quakers 


8  Facsimile 

9  Internal 

10  Vigilant 

11  King  Arthur's  seat 

IS  Always 


aaaaa  aaaaaaa 

■  33M  ■ 

aiim  asmaa 

ainaii  siiaii 


15  Mock 
17  US  inventor 
20  Bring  np 
22  Russian  tea-urn 
24  Approximately 

26  Entices 

27  Diabolical 

28  Race  official 

29  Goddess  of 
agriculture 

DOWN 

1  Festoon 

2  Pippin 

3  Expelled 

4  EEC  coon 

5  Peculiarity  o 


6 
7 

12  Ext  < 

14  Girl 
16  Corr 

15  Sex* 
lSObsi 
21Effa 

22  Fit< 

23  Matt 
851Y01 


vice,  so  that  a  couple  which  buys  a 
flat  from  a  contractor,  who  later 
goes  bankrupt,  will  not  be  left  high 
and  dry. 

But  in  its  initial  stages  the  club 
will  provide  a  list  of  Israeli 
manufacturers  who  will  give  “ex¬ 
ceptionally  large”  reductions  to  the 
young  couple. 

Avraham  Shapiro,  MK,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  press  conference,  also 
refused  to  reveal  how  much  the 
newlyweds  would  get  if  they  bought 
a  rug  from  his  Carmel  factory. 

The  firms  which  have  already 
agreed  to  give  reductions  include 
Ata  textiles,  Brosh  stoves.  Sifri 
books,  Oneg  children’s  furniture 
and  Tadiran. 

Mann  also  noted  that  Tefahot 
was  studying  ways  of  making  the 
mortgages  more  “bearable”  for  the 
newlyweds,  noting  that  some  time 
ago  Tefahot  initiated  a  one-stop 
procedure  for  granting  a  mortgage. 

This  eliminates  the  former  runn¬ 
ing  from  government  office  to  of¬ 
fice  to  obtain  the  necessary  papers. 


WHJVTSON 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS437  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS8579* 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep¬ 
ted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

land  Mascara.  0|>cfiiiig_  Exhibition  <14.2  at  8 
p.m.):  Joseph  Zaritsky,  Oil  Paintings  and 
Aquarelles  (done  at  age  92).  Goodmbg  Ex¬ 
hibition:  David  Schncuer,  Pasters  and  Adver- 
use  meets.  Henrion,  45  years  of  design.  Art 
looks  at  Art.  Dr.  Erich  Salomon,  From  a 
Photographer's  Life.  Vosaif  Cohafn,  Our 
Town,  photographs  (until  16.2).  Ori  Reisman, 
paintings.  Scraps,  home  theatre  sets  and 
greeting  cards.  Tom  Seidmann  Freud.  Tip  of 
the  Iceberg  No.2.  Permanent  Collection  oi 
Judaica,  An.  Archaeology  and  Contemporary 
Israeli  Art.  Rockefeller  Maw:  Kadcah 
Bamea.  Judean  Kingdom  fortress.  How  to 
Study  the  Past  (for  children,  Paley  Centre, 
next  to  Rockefeller  Museum),  dosed  Satur¬ 
days 

Mwid  Galleries  Closed.  8.30:  Lecture,. 
■•Rembrandt  as  Portraitist  (Dr.  Avigdor 
Poseql. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  Uafrenfty: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Girac  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  lours  H  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Farther 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

American  Mizractt  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  8  Alkaiai  Street.  Jerusalem;  TeL  02- 
699222. 

Tel  AvI? 

MUSEUMS 

TeJ  AvI*  Msseun.  ErhttWoas:  Finy  Leiier- 
sdorf.  ■  Israeli  fashion  designer;  Micha 
Kirshner.  photographs;  Classical  Painting  in 
1 7th  and  18th  centuries;  impressionism  and 
Post-Impressionism;  Twentieth  Century  Ait; 
Israeli  Ait.  Visiting  Horn:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10. 
Fri.  dosed.  SaL  10-2;  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein 
Pavilion:  Closed  for  preparation  of  new  ex¬ 
hibition. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
America  MttracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tour*  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187,  243106 
WIZO:  To  visir  our  projects  caj)  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  89337. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — Na'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

What's  On  In  Hath,  dU  04-640840. 

Yesterday's  solutions 
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Your  money  &  your  questions 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION:  How  tew  the  bank 
stares  that  axe  part  of  the  Treasury 
agreement  performed  in  the  past 

month? 

ANSWER:  In  the  month  ending 
last  Thursday,  these  have  risen 
sharply.  The  gains  were  as  follows: 
Leu  mi  +44  per  cent;  Hapoafira 
+  37.6  per  cent,  IDB  +43.1,  Union 
+  42.2,  Mizrahi  +40.2,  General 
+44.3  per  cent.. 

This  means  an  average  rise  in  dol¬ 
lar  terms  of  just  over  16' per  cenL 

QUESTION:  Could  yon  please 
tell  me  what  the  Wall  Street  commis¬ 
sions  are  for  buying  and  selling  Israeli 
shares? 

ANSWER:  Some  typical  calcula¬ 
tions  of  such  transactions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  purchase  of  100  shares  of 
Electronics  Corp.  of  Israel  at  S1736, 
the  WalL  Street  commission  would 
be  S39.26.  The  bank  commission 
would  be  58.75,  giving  a  total  of 
S48.0L  A  sale  of  100  Biros  shares  at 
SI  I.  would  carry  a  Wall  Street  com¬ 
mission  of  528.93  and  a  bank  com¬ 
mission  of  55.50,  for  a  total  of 
534.43.  or  3.1  per  cent. 

QUESTION:  The  share  market 
has  recently  risen  very  sharply;  What 
is  yoor  Feeling  abort  this? 

ANSWER:  When  prices  were  at 
rock  bottom  lows,  I  suggested  the 


buying  of  high-quality  undervalued 
equities.  Last  week's  sharp  rise  — 
some  20  per  cent  in  terras  of  the 
Genera!  Share  Index,  still  leaves 
most  shares  vastly  undersold.  While 
we  may  see  bouts  of  profit-taking, . 
there  nevertheless  seems  to  be  room 
for  further  appreciation.  The  accent  ■ 
should  be  on  investment  in  shares  of 
profitable  companies  and  those  that 
have  a  high  export  component. 

QUESTION:  I  weald  like  to  take 
some  speculative  chances  ee  the  Tel 
Aviv  Stock.  Exchange.  What  portion  ' 
of  my  sayings  shoald  I  use  for  aosh  f. 
speculations? 

ANSWER:  Most  experienced  in-, 
vestors  and  speculators  wfll  tell  you  .- 
that  the  first  critierion  is  that  '-'you 
should  speculate  only  with  amounts 
you  are  prepared  to  lose.'*  A  rule  of  . 
thumb  is  that  no  more  than  IQ  per 
cent  of  a  person’s  savings  should  be 
used  for  speculation. :  _■ 

QUESTION:  What  determines 
the  price  of  the  shekel  in  terms  of  the 
dollar? 

ANSWER:  In  theory  the  shekel  is 
said  to  be  “floating”  versus  the 
American  dollar  and  European  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  practice  the  Value  of  the 
local  currency  is  determined  by  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  which  serves  as  the  - 
market  maker  in  non-Israeli  currert-  j 
cies.  The  Bank  of  Israel  carries  out  ’• 
the  policy  of  the  Treasury. 


Mexico  restructures  $270  million  loan 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  —  Mexican 
officials  and  international  bank 
creditors  on  Friday  signed  ten 
agreements  to  restructure  5270  mil¬ 
lion  of  Mexican  pubiic^sector  debts. 

The  signing  was  the  fifth  portion 
of  a  restructuring  package  that  will 
total  more  than  523  billion  and 
covered  debts  falling  due  between 
August,  1982,  and  December,  1984. 

Enrique  Castro  Tapia,  director  of 
foreign  financing  for  the  ministry  of 
finance,  also  said  that  commitments 


to  -  Mexico's  new  53.8b.  loan  have 
reached  S3. lb. 

Under  the  latest  agreements,  pay-, 
ments  falling  due  between  August; 
1982.  and  December,  1984,  are  be¬ 
ing  refinanced  as  an  eight-year  loan 
with  a  four-year  grace  period. 

David  Sias,  head  of  the  inter¬ 
national  department  at  Bankers 
Trust,  said  on  behalf  of  the  creditor 
bank  group.  “Mexico  in  the 
economic,  sense  has  pulled  itself  tip 
by  its  boot  straps." 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

K.lf  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.25  Touch  15.45  Follow  Me  - 
English  fur  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (part 
241  16.25  Suimum  Street  17.00  A  New 
Evening  —  live  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  JO  DiT rent  Strokes:  Rashumon  2 
IS  IXI  Cartoons 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes. 

New*  nnindup 
18.32  Sports' 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20JXI  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Pillar  or  Fire  (part  7) 

21.00  Mahal  Newsreel 

21.30  Arc  You  Being  Served?  -  comedy 
series:  German.  Week 

22.00  This  is  the  Time 

22.45  Strangers  —  British  suspense  series 

Marring  Don  Henderson.  Dennis  Blanch, 

Fiona  Mollisun  and  Mark  Manus:  The 

Lost  Chord 

23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial):  ■ 

17.30  Cartoons  IR.Q0  French  Hour  18  JO 
(JTV  31  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French' 

19.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 

Arabic  20.30  BulTalo  BiU  21.10  Documen¬ 
tary  22.00  News  in  English  22.15  Hart  to 
Hart  . 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (la  Non*  only); 
13.00  Shape-Up  13.30  Insight  J4.QQ 
Another  Lire  14.30  700.CJub  15.00  After, 
noon  Movie  16.30  Spidermair- 17.00 
Popesc  (7.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie 
19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30 
World.  News  Tonight  21.00  Winter 
Olympics  —  Speed  Skating;  Figure 
Skating:  Two-Man  Bobsled:  Cross 
Country  Skiing:  Luge 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music  .' :  • 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Blavct:  Flute  Sonata:  PergolcskOboe 
Concerto  -5' 

7.30  Rimsky-Korsakov:  Capriccio 
Espagnol  (IPO,  Mehta);  Dvorak; 
Slavonic*  Dances.  Op.  46  '  (Cleveland. 
Sadi):  Sot  Sonata  (Beam);  Britten:  Simple 
Symphony:  Schubert:  Cello  Sonata. 
Arpeggionc  (Lynn  Harell.  lames  Levine) 

9.30  Stravinsky:  Capriccio  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  .(John  -Ogdon,  Marriner);  * 
Morart:. .  Clarinet  .  Quintet.  -  K_58 1  (El- 

i  linger.  Tel  Aviv.  Quartet);  .Haydn: 
S>  mphony  No.59  (Mvrincr);  Beethoven: 
Siring .  Quartet.  Op.59,'  No;l  (New' 
Hungarian):  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony. 
No. 7  IPhiladelphiu.:  Ormondy)'  ' 

12.00  An  Hour  with  Arthur  Rubinstein  — 
Schubert:  Impromptu.  Op. 90,  No.  4: 
Chopin:  Willie.  Nocturne^-  Mazurka, 
FnntaAic-lmpromtJtu.  Op-66 
13.05  Musical  Greetings  . 

15.00  Men.  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Folksong*  i>f  Israel's  communities 
15 JO  Youth  Programme  ~  Animals  in 
Muse  —  works  by  Daquin,  Messiaen^ 
Tchaikovsky.  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Schubert.  Debaasy.  Joan.  Franks- 
Williams,  Suint-Saens  and  Milhaud 

16.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
—  Chaver:  Indian  Symphony  (Alexander 
Cahamsi.  Rodrigo:  Cdncierto  tTAranjuez 
(Nareko.  Yepes,  Gabriel  Chmura);  De 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM. 4,  7,  9 

Ed«  PapiUon  4,  6.43,  9;  E&n;  Staying 
Ahve:  Hob trali;  Sahara;  Kfir:  Monty 
Python,  the  Meaning  of  Life;  l 

Love  You  Carmen  7,  9;  Orion:  Entity:  4 
6.45. 9;  Ona:  Mad  Mission  ;  Rdb:  Ybl  4, 7* 
9.(5:  Semadar;  Looking  for  Mr.  Goodbar 
7.9:  Bkivraei  Ht'ian:  Love  at  First  Sight 
7.  9:  Cfaema  Oae:  The  Empire  Strikes 
Back  5  JO;  Everything  Y6u  Ever  Wanted 
to  Know  About  Sex  7.43 ;  Tarzoonr 930; 
Oncmaihegoti  i a  .Beaute  de  Diablc  7,- 
Filzcajrraldo'9,30.‘.  • 

TEL  AVIV  430,  7.15,  9J© 

AUoby-  48  Hour^Bta-Yehnda:  Over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge:  On  1:  Sudden  Impact 
pfJr  Tri°V  Experience. 

Preferred  but  N«  Essential  4.43,  7 JO  - 
9 JO:  Chen  3:  Trading  Places  4.30,  7,  9.3Q- 
am  4:  Cannery  Row  4 JO.  7.05  93o' 
Victor  Victoria  10.30.  1.30;  Chea  5;  An 
Officer  and  Gentleman  4.30.  7,  940-  ' 
Froich  Lieutenants  Woman  J0.30,  1.30* 
O  *:  The  Hunge  rrClaar.  Cotmdc 
Foudce:  DekehTo  Be  or  Not  to  Be  7 1 5  " 
9.30:  Drive-In :  ■  Flash  Dance.  7.15.  9.30* ; 
S«  filDi.  midnight:  Esther-.  PapiJJon  6.45’ 

9.30:  Gal:  I  Love  you  Carmen;.  Gordon! 
Requiem  for  a  Fooh.Hod:  Sahara;  Lev  j. 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre  1  JO,  4J0.  7.1  s’ 
9.30:  Lev  U-  Meaning  of  Life  i.30.4.3o! 


Falln;  Don  Pedro's  Puppet  Show  (Mendi 
.  Rodanl:  Ravel:  Rhapsodic  Espagnote  - 
(Ela/arde.Caryalhol  .  .  ’ 

18.00  Miwica  Viva  —  New  Music  Day*  in  “• 

'  Hannover-  (Radio  Bremen)  — •  Michael 
Denhoff:  Songs' -of 'Autumn;  Klaus 
Hu*hagen:'Minlc  : 

19.05  Afternoon  Concert  (no  .  details 
available) 

20;30  Consortium  Oassjeum  —  From  the 
Ludwicshurg  Festival  —  Bruch:  Septet; 
Moschdes.  Grand  Septet;  Lachner  . 
Nonet  (Radio  Stuttgart);  The  Berlin  t 
Philharmonic.  Lorin  Maa/cf  conducting  ; 
■i  — -^GhiCk:  fphigema  ia  Ati/ttfc,  overture:  1 
Stravinsky:  Violin  Concefia  (Kyung  Whn  : 
Chung):  Bccihbvetu'Symphony  Nb.4 
23.00  Music  with  a  DifTerence 

-  First. Programme 
6.03  Programmes  for  Glim 

7.30  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Music)  . 

.  9  JO  Encounter  . 

10J0  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

II -30  Education  for  all  •  /r 

.  J2J35  Artist  for  an  Hour  ■■ 

13.00  News  In  En^kh 
,11.30  News  in.  French 

.  14.05  Children's  programmes  .  '  \ 

.  T5.S3  Notes  on  a  New  Book  '•  Ja‘ 
16.05  Retigton  Programme;  -j 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas.-  • 

■  •  17.20  Everyman's  University 

•  18.05  Afternoon.  Classics 

18.47  Bibk  Reading  ,-  Zj 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion -of  the-".' 
Week  .  •  •  ’  "  -'-7?- 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim  . 

•  22.05  Castles  in  Spain  -  _ 

Second  Prognnmi  - :  .  . 's 

6.12  Gymnastics  • . •  --7’-:- 

6  JO  Editorial  Review  - 

6J3  Green  Light  —  drivers*  comer  .- 
7.00  This  Morning .—  news  magazine  •  .-V.  • 
8.05  Safe  Journey  .  • 

.  9.05  House  Call  —.with  Rivka  Michaeli  .' 

10.10  AU  Shades  of  the  Network 
12:05  Open  Line' —  newtt  and  music  -- 
13.00  Midday-^  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  Matters'  of  Interest''.' 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine  :. 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.05  Hebrew  songs  _ 

J  8.45  Today  in  Sport  . . 

'19:05  Today  — .radio  newsred  :■ 

(9.30. Law  and  Justice.  Magazine 
.  20.05,  Cantorial  Music.  . 

-  .224)5  Folksongs . 

.  23.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 


U6  Morning  Suands 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 
7.07  -W  —  with  Alex  Anski  ^ 

•8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now  _  .  rz 

11. 05 Israeli  Winter  —  with  Ell  Yisraeli  "  ; 
13M  Two  Holies  .  ■-* 

1 5.05  Whai>  Wrong?  —  with'  Erez  Tal  V: 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  -  v7 

.17.05  Evening  Newsreel  .f. 

18.05  Army  and -Defence  Magazine  V-, 

19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 
20.®  Golden  CMdtes  Hit  Parade 
21 .00  Mabat  —  TV  Newsreel  -T'^ 

21.35  University  cm  the  Air  (repeat)  .  r- 
22.05  Popular  songs  *■ 

23.05  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeat)  .  , 
00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  dial 


.  .7.15,  9.30;  Lhaor:  The  Ctninp  4.30,  3^ 
9.30;  Mula.1  Thunder;  MagraW:  Uader-^ 
Fire:  Oriy:  Rear  Window;  Pmia:  Feltcwr  •: 
Travellers  10,  V2.  2,  4,  7. IS.  9.30;  PeefL 
Wedding  Party  ;  Shatafs  iSlkwood  430,  7^ 
9.30:  Stadia;  Who  Will  Love  My;: 
.  Children?:  TcheJet:  Tender  Mercies;  Ti: 
A*b:  Staying  Alive;  Td  AtIt  Mw:1-' 
Muddy  River;  Zaf«fe: -Vivementv 
Dimanche  7.15,  9J0: 

Haifa  4,  ms,  9  ■  .  -i 

First  Blood:  Arman :  Sioy-'' 
-ing  Alive;  Atnnou:  Thunder:  Chea; 
SJyJNte*  Wages  rf.Trath 

0rfy:  Yo1 6J^9 

P«u-  Sudden  Impact;  Rod:  L»e*’i. 
Munner  (Deadly  Summer);  Shark:  Now 
OTtf  Forever  &45. 9;  Rwdr.CMtani'rfSeit 4 
Rothschild) -Centre:  Le  Coup  de  Sirocco 
9.30.  .  .': 

ramat  gan  ' 

Arama:  r  Love  You  Carmen  7. 9.30:  Lumt 

e  ^  Y?rk  4:  Yo*  7-13. 9  J0:  Owur* 

a^len  Impact  ,7,  9J0;  p«er  Pan*  41 
0»du:  Lone  W„ir  7.15.  9. 30;  P— *  r 
WBe.'or  Not.  to  Se  7.15, 9.30 

HERZL1YA  ‘  - 

DbtU;  Flash  Efcince  4.  7.15,  9.30- ' 

Star  Chamber  4,  7.(5,  9  JQ 

hoLon 

Mjgrft^Sudden  Impact  7.  H.  9 JOT  Her-; 
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behind  boom? 


TEL  AVIV-  —  The  stock  market 
ffmomed”:.'. again --yesterday.  Ac-  ', 
cording  to  financial  circles -the.  - ■ 
.market,  in  the  mmiediate  future^  .  . 
will  continue ■&  ^agzag'’'  upward^  }' ' 


•  rising  pnees  ToHowed  by  profit- 

' v  taking.;  •  ••'  . '  •  -  T-V."-  .■:/ 

;  .f  These  circles -base  their  thinking-  -  '■ 

s  +-  -u-  and  they -have  been  very  wrong  j 

before  —  cm  several-factors.  Orie;i&  j 
rb^  Teelinz  l-hat  the  cftimtrw’c  •  -■ 


TdAvir 

Stoiefc  Exchange 

By  MACABEE  DEAN 


*|  (ot  of  money  around  looking  for  a 
"'Uy  p.  t  *1  fpifckTetuni-  bat  the  main  factor  is 

''  is  *  that  “the  -  Likud  has  launched  Its 

■:  prc-decLion  campaign.  Rising, share 

:  - . .  $  prices  w31  focus  a  jot  of  attention  on 

the  market,  and  divert  R  from  more- 
’  pressing  problems,  such  asstrikes, 

•  ^  the  erosion  of  wages,  and  inflation." 

.’  r*T  :~'i  jjy  .-•.Only  lime  will,  tell  if  this  predic- 
•+  s  lion  is  correct,'  but  at  any  rate, 

anyone  who  entered  themarket  a 
,  V*  ^  iJi*  ^  few  weeks ’^o  has:  nothing  to  com- 

plain  about  —  so  far.  • .  -  • . 

'  --R  *-  ,.t  .<  Yesterday  224  stocks  rose  by  five 

*:  per  cent  or  more  and  of  these  53 

-  I:  .ry  ^  were  “buyers  only.”  Only,  17  shares 
'  ■  rv-.t..^  fell  by  five  per  cent  or  more,  and.of 

these  only  two  were  “sellers  only.” 
~/*':ai^>-  The  commercial  banks  stolen  the 

•  ii;.  show.  Maritime,  Danot  and  F1BI 

“•  i  :  V  ttere  “buyers  only.”  while  First 

International  rose  by  22.7  per  cent- 
’ 1  ‘t5ti fT4  points),  to  stand  at  400  ppintEL- 
First  ^International  did  not  join 
’A  “arrangement”;  wjth  the 

v  niljhfth  ^Finance  Ministry,  andaccording  to 
v#l*  Sr:Ialk  in  Ihe  “city**  it  wiUTtura  in1  a 
:  "r*  Sji,  nice  profit  this  year;-  1  ;  • 

-  As  for  the  “arrangement®  shares, 
“  “!  their  fortunes  varied  greatly. 

-  Ip5.  Hapoalim  was;  in  demand,  and  fc 

■ :  rose  by  27  per  cent  to  meet  a  rather 

■  large  demand.  While  Discount  rose 
by  0fl®  per  cent  to  meet  -another 
:  >  large  demand. -But  IDB,.  Mizrahi 

.  ~  i&i  and  Leumi  remained  firm,  although 
-'■.‘.^  *i‘  ^irly  large  offers  were  made. 

•  lit  appears  that- a  “new  ball  game" 

-*  .1 1. .  ' :iltJ  is  being  played  m  regard  to  the  “ar- 
s  qangemerH”  shares:  offers  to  sell 

‘iy-  WiH  be  picked  up1  by  the  Batik  of 
~~  ^  Israel  (and  others),  stabilizing  their 

T  prices',  while  any  demand  will  lead 

.  JO  higher  prices. 

^  The  commercial-banks  have  been 


pushed1  into  second 'place  as  the 
main,  centre*  of  interest  ori  the 
market.  As  a  rule  these  commercial 
.  banks  constituted  more  than  half  of 
_ail.traclingrin  shares,  but-at  the  end 
of  last  week  this  changed,  with  all 
other  shares  topping  the  eommer- 
'clai  banks  in  . turnovers.- Yesterday, 
this  continued,  and  while  the  tur¬ 
nover  in  all  shares  wis'about  $6  mil¬ 
lion,  commercial  banks  accounted 
only  for  S2.7xn.of  this,  with  ail  other 
shares  accounting  for  about  S33m. 
And  within  this  S3. 3m..  industrials 
accounted  for  about  51_itn„  with  in- 
vestment  companies-  running  se¬ 
cond  with  aboiii.  1750,000. 

AJ1  categories  of  shares  advanced 
..  along'  a  broad  front,  rising  from 
about  three  to  ten  per  cent  (in  a  few 
-  isolated  cases  much  more).  The  sole 
.  excepUonwererhe  oil  sbares,  which 
.fluctuated  by  five  per  cent  in  either 
direction. 

-The  shares  which  turned  in  the 
best  .performance  were  First  Inter¬ 
national  (whose  22.7  per  cent  jump 
: has  -'already  -been^.  noted),  followed 
by  Arieh,  Bonded  Warehouses, 
Tromasbest  and  Landeco  03,  all  of 
-which  rose  by  .abouL  15  per  cent. 
Tefahot, .  Clal  Leasing  and  Lumir 
gained  about  ten  per  cent  each. 

Amojig'  investment  companies. 
Discount  Investment  had  the 
.  highest  turnover,  some  lS35.6m., 
but  its  price  did  not  rise,  despite  a  . 
huge  demand.  With  few  exceptions 
all  investment  companies  rose: 

Many  Investors  (and  even 
speculators)  prefer  to  put  their 
money  in  sucb  investment  com¬ 
panies,  since  they  believe  they  can 
spread  the  risk  much  better. 

Among  oil  exploration  shares, 
which  was  the  rising  star 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  following  the 
announcement  that  it  had  struck  oil 
at  Gurim  4,  was  under  selling  pres¬ 
sure,  falling  by  5;3  per  cent. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


.'.'appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

-MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES;  Minimum  of  iS  968.00*  for  8  words;  each 
•  ’  iddiiional  word  IS  121.00*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES;  Minimum  of 
- 1.1 52  00*  for  8  words;  each  additional  Word  IS  144.00*  Ail  rates  include  VAT. 

-  'DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  Bun.  previous 
‘day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel. Aviv  and  Haifa:  .12  noon,2  days  before 

L-  )>ub,ica,i.on'  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 

-  7  :  Pjid  Aft  ffifa99ll,iS®d  ,adyei^kisLagencies.  *Subject  to  change. 


DWELLINGS 


INSURANCE 


-  JERUSALEM 

BAIT  VEGAN,  for  religious.  4  beautiful 
•  :■  furnished  .  rooms,  heating,  phone,  for  4 

:  .-  L'  -i *  Jnomhs.  S3 50.  immediale/urgcm.  TeL  02- 
1 --u.fr  .422047.  7J0-I0  a.m^  and  after  5  p.rp. 


•  ^TELAyiV  •,  ••  • 

CTO  LET.  3-room  Furnished  flat.  Third  floor  (no 
•JiftK  large  terrace.  North  Tel  Aviv.  TeL  03- 
.  22  Ih36. 

"NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con- 
,tan  specialists;  Inter-Israel.  TeL  03-294141. 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Td.  03-340856.  .  . 


PURCHASE/SALE 


"CHESS  CHALLENGER’'  -  7  pl«y 
Perfect  condition.  Phone  evenings.  02-638332. 


TRAVEL 


SITUATION  VACANT 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION:  Europe.  S280, 
U.S.A.  $500.  Ski  5399.  Gflboa  Tours.  228  Ben 
Ydmda.  Tel  Aviv.  03-442297,  03-441308. 


rENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  accountants. 
Engineers.  STERLING  Employment  agency. 
Td.  03-9229542.  ,  .  .  • 


VEHICLES 


KXTEaN  COMPANY  LTD.,  expert  -reliable 
.  njf-movers  with  35  years’  experience,  professional 
yC'ipacLinp  md  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rate# 
...  USA.  South  Africa.  UK,  operating  all  over 
;  .-;!Iwael.  Best  insurance  rates  on  themarket.  TeL 
-  _  Haifa  W-523227 1 J  lines).  Tel  Aviv  Q3-296J  23. 
;  133-29VM2  (evenings  03-483032). 


ALFA  ROMEO  ALFETTA  1.6,  1979.  93.000 
km.  for  sale,  excellent  condition.  57.200.  052- 
44070.  War  Saba.  - 

MERCEDES  -230E  in  exccfleni.  condition, 
1981  model,  stereo.  42.000  km.  TeL  02-716223. 
ext.  352/322.  Mon  day- Friday  7  am. -2  p.m. 


The  Australian  Embassy  invites  bails  for  the  purchase  of  one  of  iG  pool 
vahicles:.  ;  ■  • 

FORD  TRANSIT 

1980.  2CKK)  cc.  automatic,  air  conditioning,  radio;  white. 

May  be  inspected  at  185  Hayarfcon  St.  Tel.  Aviv  fTa?:; 03-2431 52).  - 
.  Closing  date  for  bids;,  Feb.  T7.  1984, 


UniTED  ffllZRAHi  DfiflK  (§) 


roMPART.  your  mout:y  earns  more 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ'  PRICES 

. .  1 1 "  i  ■mill1 . mu 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


COUNTRY- .  CURRENCY 


Ub.A.-  .  DOLLAR  1 
GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 
GERMANY'  MARK-'  '■  1 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTlCaOS 


PURCHASE.  SALE 


^hadA  .  .  DOLLAR  1 

AUSTHALIAi  DOLLAR  1 
SOUTH  AFRICA  RANt)  1 
BELGIUM  -  •  -FRANC-  :  -10 

AUSTRIA-  .  SCHILLING  10 
IRE  .  " 

’EN  .• 


126.9182 
I7SJ608 
..  46.1436 
:  15.0039 
'  40.9677 
56.8502 
15.6621 
16J07! 
12.6690 
21.5773 
101.9423 

118,1513. 

IOL6239 

2245521 

65.5146 

-750329 

54^-4595 


128.5018 

1814987 

46.7194 

15.191 1  • 
4M790 
374596 
154376 
164106 
12.8271 
21,8466 
103.2143 
119.6256 
102.8920 
228366 
66  3321 
75.9691 
548.2159 


125.7900 
177.7600 
45.7300 
- 14.3500 
404000 
564400 
15.3200 
154500 
12.3900 
21.1000 
1004200 
1(2.8800 
85.6100 


1304600 
184.0800 
47.3600 
15.4000 
42.0500 
58.3300 
16.0700 
.  16.7400 
13.0000 
22.1500 
104.6300 
122.3500 
108.6800 


J  further  details  at  our  international  department 
4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  R23414.  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES- 


Consortium  had  an  adjusted  loss 
of  ISI0,4ni,.in:.the  six-month  period 
ending  September  30,  1983,  com¬ 
pared  to  an  adjusted  profit  of 
!S5.3m.  in  the  same  period  in  1982. 

Octagon  had  an  adjusted  loss  of 
IS  18.7m.  in  the  six-month  period 
ending  September  30,  1983.  com¬ 
pared  lb  an  adjusted  profit  of 
IS  18.2m.  in  the  same  period  in  1982. 

Tempo  Jndasfties'had  an  adjusted 
loss  of  IS6.2m.  in  the  six-month 
period  ending  September  30.  1983. 
compared  to  an  adjusted  loss  of 
lS2.2m.  in  the  same  period  in  1982. 

.  Ezra  David  has  bought  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  shares  in 
Meir  Ezra  &  Son  lately. 

Tourist.  Industry  Development 
Corp.  is  returning  to  the  Accountant 
General  IS3l.6rn.  (pegged  to  the 
dollar  at  1 1  per  cent  interest)  on  ac¬ 
count  of  funds  it  received  from  the 
Finance  Ministry  in  1983.  This 
company  will  also  return  lS64.6m. 
to  the  Accountant  General  (pegged 
to  the  index  and  paying  6  per  cent 
interest)  on  account  of  funds  it 
received  from  the  Finance  Ministry 
in  previous  years. 

North  American  Ofl  Exploration 
.has  extended  the  period  in  which  to 
turn,  hs  options  into  shares  from 
May  31.  1984  to  May  31,  1985. 
Atlantic  Fisheries  reports  that  its 
revenues  in  the  six-month  period 
ending  September  30,  1983  were 
lS256m.  (compared  to  IS  195m.  in  the 
same  period  the  year  before),  and 
that  its  adjusted  loss  for  these  six 
months  was  IS  1 54.9m.  in  1983,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  loss  of  IS85m.  in  1982. 

Eibit  (computers)  reports  sales  of 
lS83m.  in  the  nine-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1983,  com¬ 
pared  to  IS60m.  in  the  same  period 
the  previous  year.  Its  profits  in  this 
nine-month  period  last  year  were 
IS8.3m.,  compared  to  IS3Jm.  in  the 
same  period  in  1982. 

Alcol  (contractors)  had  re\enues 
of  !Sl28m.  in  the  six- 
month  period  ending  September 
30,  1983.  compared  to  IS31m.  in  the 
same  period  in  1982.  Profits  rose 
by  169  per  cent,  to  stand  at  IS  13.9m. 
in  these  six  months.  However,  if 
these  figures  are  adjusted  for  infla¬ 
tion,  (he  company  shows  a  loss  of 
IS2.5m.  for  these  six  months  in 
1983. 


Most  active  stocks 

HanttJim  3.080  IS  96. 6tn  -SO 

Leumi  I.9S0  IS85.4m.  n.c. 

Discount  5455  lS38.2m.  *55 

Discount  I nvcsi.  1.540  IS35.6m.  n.c. 

Shares  traded-.  IS75 1 .8m. 

Convertible*:  !SI7.7m. 

Bontk-  ISSlO.Sm. 

It0ck~efefier  says 

.  '•  j  . :  <•  _  .  .  . 

lower  dollar  desirable 

ISTANBUL  (Reuter).  —  Visiting 
U.S.  banker  David  Rockefeller  on 
Friday  called  for  a  less  strong  dollar 
and  lower  U.S.  interest  rates. 

'  “It  would  be  desirable  from  our 
point  or  view  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  rest  of  the  world  if  our 
interest  rates  were  to  decline  and  if 
the  dollar  was  a  little  bit  less 
strong,”  he  told  a  press  conference. 

Rockefeller  is  visiting  Turkey  as 
part  of  a  tour  of  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  international  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank. 

He  praised  Turkey  for  recent 
free-market  measures  that  included 
liberalization  of  import  and  foreign 
exchange  controls. 

Chase  Manhattan  is  opening  a 
branch  in  Istanbul  in  April,  the  third 
U.S.  bank  to  operate  in  Turkey. 


Embalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years’ 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  .  Aviv.  96.  Hayarkon  Si. 
Tel.  03-229480,  03-426939. 


•EXPERT  HOME  REPAIRS* 
WATERPROOFING 
Guaranteed,  efficient,  reasonable. 
Tel.  02-636939,  02-233177  ext.  2 


rru:i  ^mtiF  'rcrnnrx  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD  ^ 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY. 

104.84 

;  Friday's. foreign  sxehugB  rates 
.  .  against  the  Israel  SfaokeL  for 
0J5.  dollar  transactions  voder  S3 ,000 
and  transactions  of  other  carranciss 
under  lbs  aqnivaisnL  of  S500. 

Selling  Buying 

SS  128.5018  1 28.9180 


US* 

.  Sterling 

DU 

Trench  FR 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  ra 
Swedish  O 
Norwegian  Kft 
Danish  KB 
Finnish  MX 
Canadian  S 

Australian  S 

Band 

Belgian  Coni  101 
Belgian  F  ini  101 
Austrian  SHI  101 
Yen!  1001 
Italian  LirellOOOl 


181.6373  .179.3965 
48.7379  46.1520 


15.1893 
41.4388 
57.5209 
15.9693 
16  5223 
12.8405 
21.8745 


15.0020 

40.9280 

56.8119 

15.6737 

16.3186 

12.5822 

21.6049 


103.0694  101.7990 
1 19.7315  118.2558 
103.6808  102.6005. 
22.8326  22.5511 


22.1842 

66-3406 

54.8391 

75.9467 


21.8107 

55.5229 

54.1632 

75.0106 


GOLD:  S380.50.l38l  .00/Dt 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES; 

USS  1.4130/40  pert 

DM  2.7495/75 

Swiss  FR  2.2335/45  per  3 

Dutch  G  ■  3.1005/15  par  5 

French  FR  &462a'50  per  5 

Yen  234.25/40  pcrS 

Italian  Lira  I692.00MG  per  S 

Danish  KR  10 .005 0/01  perS 

Norwegian  JCR  7.77S0/78 .  peri 
.Swedish  KR  .  ,  fl’0950/10  -  par* 

Belgian  Con  56.25/30  per  5 

Belgian  Fin  '57.87/B2  perS 

FORWARD  RATES: 

i  n*A.  9  ana.  B  not. 

’  PC  -.  1 .4136/1 4ft  1.414EV1EJ  1 .41 67/1 BJ 

'  DU/I  2.7408/416  2.7ZZ«37  Z.6564,'979 

nmmas  2.155IV683 


<Mnt  tidBOn 
pner  Ihi.mii 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  “arfangemeM”) 

OHH  r  1445  ms 

Maritime  0  1  4V  h,i2 

Maritime  05  210  l>.»? 

N  American  1  4fr57  ?i 

N  American  5  r»! 

^  \m  .,p  I  .  147J  mu 

Dunot  I  3.15  h.- 2 

Danoi  5  oa  h.i 2 

Dsnor  <c  2  25*»  ■  l  '*  V> 

Fir*i  1m  l  5  4fti  f.?v» 

HBI  52!  Km  2 

Commercial  Banks 

(pan  of  ‘ 'arrange  meet") 

IDB  p  IU250U  -  . 

IDB  r  -swjn 

IDB  B  r  4h5o  : 

IDB  p  A  27650  - 

IDB  op  11  in 

I  nmn  0.1  ?17o  ::a 

Discixint  B  r  5:rf<o  244 

Discount  A  r  5555  .  PKv 

Discount  op  2  J74q  ’  21 

Discount  B  cn  7(i5  124 

Mi/rahi  r  1X05  «] 

Mizrahi  h  1X05  14 

Murahi  op  11  ?34t> 

Mizrah:  op  12  I. 11 5  157 

Mizrahi  cn  f>  15«KI  - 

Mizrahi  cn  •*  855  1.1 

Hapoalim  p  JWi  •  — 

Hupoaiim  r  .1060  ,i|V> 

Hapoalim  b  7080  55.1 

Hjp.ialrm  cn  8  12140  6 

General  A  HU50  47 

Genera!  op  8  IKMX»  2 

General  op  4  79K8  4 

General  cn  5  M40  2 

Genera!  cn  7  4U0  IIS 

Leumi  0  I  1180  4310 

Leumi  cn  4  2*KS  M> 

Leumi  cn  II  ’M  173 

Finance  Trade  l  2MO  — 

Finance  Trade  5  14*17  >l 

Finance  Trade  o]25»*»  ? 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  U I  !2H»  .17 

Gen.  Mnr-.ejpe  1343  111  -  to 

Gen.  Mane  ape  1327  _ 

Carmel  r  *  "  1225  •)  -25 

Carmel  op  (iS7  *«4  n  - 

Carmel  deb  P2  4IO  -13 

Binsjn  17 j  jij  .  ] 

Dei  Mnncjee  r  MO  |74  .  j». 

Dev  Mon  page  b  Mti  J*t  .21 

Dei  M.>n.  op  524  170  -36 

Mishit  an  r 

Mishkan  h  3570  2 

Independence  2W)  22 

Tefab\U  p  r  1312  |] 

Tefahot  r  LUii  |2I 

Tefahot  deb  I  442  153 

Tefahot  deb  2  2?u  HI? 

Jji-«>ur  ?  i4ii  1  S3 

Jaisour  5  328  121 

Jaisour  op  154  475 

Mcrai  r  27k  1X0 


Financial 

Shilton  r 
Shilton  op  B 
Agriculture  A 
Agriculture  C 
leumi  Ind  r 
Leumi  Ind  h 
Dei  Moneaec  r 
Dev  Mnnpuec  b 
Dev.  Mnrtpuce  c 
Dev.. Mortgage  cl 
Dei  Mortgage  d 
Dei.  Mortgage 
Contractors 
Tourism 
Claf  Lease  fl  I 
Clal  l  ease  115 
ClaJ  Lease  deh 

Irtsaraitce 

Aneh  r  ' 

Arvch  op 
Arieh  suh  deh  . 
Ararat  o  I  r 
Ararat  0.5  h 
Reinsur  0.1  r 
Reinsur  0  5  r 
Hadar  1  : 

H-adar  5 
Hassnch  r 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phncnri  03  r 
Hamisbmar  I 
Hamishmor  5 
Hamishmar  op 
Gardenia  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0"5  r 
Yardcnia  op  2 
Menorah  1 
Menoroh  5 
5-Jhur  r 
Secuntas  r 
Zur  r 

Zion  Hisld  1 
Zion  Hold.  5 

Trade  &  S 

Trade 

Meir  Ezra 
Meir  Ezra  op 
Tela  1 
Tela  5 
Tela  op 
Clal  Trade 
Clal  Trade  op 
Crviiial  I 
Rapae  II.  I 
Rapac  n.S 
Supcrsol  2 
Supers»»l  B  10 
Supcrsol  op  C 

Services 
Ddck  r 
Harel  I 
Harel  5 
Lighterage  01 
Lighterage  05 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Store  I 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Bond  Wore  0.1 
Bond  Ware  0.5 
Bond  Ware  op 
Consort  Hold  I 
Consort  0.5 
Consort  op  A  . 
Kopel  1 
KopcI  op 


3570  2  n.c. 

W  22  n  c. 

1512  II  -too 

run  121  .127 

442  153  .34 

22“  HI?  J I 

340  I  Ml  ■  to 

328  121  -10 

154  475  -30 

27k  4X0  n.c. 

Institutions 

144  IThrt  .4 

UXi5  —  — 


I.V8«»  —  .500 

tl.HHi  I  .485 

Sir.  4|  .4 

625  *1  -  3 

KWt)  1  . 530 

30000  |  ,  440 

IJT07  _  _ 

18705  —  — 

18501)  -  .  |Qon 

5.10.1  —  - 

142  24?  *  10 

no  trading 
334  .147  -31 

245  1.W  .14 

"V.  107  -6 


-65  *26.1 


Services 


1X92  463 

h20  129 


270  381 

7650  —  - 

4o00  3 

notradine 
336  240  ' 

271  302 

123  4K2 

notradine 
no  trading 
no  trading 
210  34 

138  h.o.l 


§L%  strictly 


Pj f  AMERICAN 

MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

Ask  about  our 
WEEKLY 
SPECIAL 

Supervision  of  ihe  Rabbinate  — 
RebovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D,  SUverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Kehov  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

Tel.  054-76345 

JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844 
PETAH  T1KVA:  Tel.  65-022 1 139 
BEERSHEBA:  Tel;  057-4 16538, 
057-37072 


DOGMOR  006  FOOD 

10  kg  packs  delivered  to  your  home 
IS  19B0  including  VAT 
ond  free  home  delivery 

H  AGAR  IN 

Td.  03-296631.  666S10.  7SS353 


riAMiic  tfllumr 
ISI.'Mi 


I  I" net  tUuiw  i  hiaer 
purr  isl.imn  rtanc* 


Hotels,  Tourism 

fi.iei  Z.-ha*  :  4: 

Ga!c:  5  I: 

D.n  H..:*:-  : 

Dait  2* 

C -in.  Beac" 

\afdc-.  H<«Cs  -• 

>a*JC7  H.-.e:  y?  ; 

y..na..«rr:  ip  * 


Compurera 

Da;.. 

H.I  r  : 

< 

1  'are 

1-1 

Ci-1  C.:r.p 
Clal  C.imp  - 

ml:  : 

M  L  L  1 
MLL  vp 

Mash.' n 

Nik  a'.  I 
Ni*u'.  5 

Nili^-.  ,in 
Team  ! 

Tea  IT  op 


Real  Estate.  Building 

Orrn  ■  3b*  -  I ; 

A.Mnm  p-.t%  445  .j 

S/of-m  07D  ?5!  UX  -.V 

A/ar.ra  .-.pL  13*'  s>25  -  If 

E.Uir  4-  “5 1  .: 

Eiinr.  ..r  -j  :..p  - ; 

Amro"i«  127  h..i  -  ( 

Amncn:ir;  op  r''  73  - 

Africa  Ur  •}  j  !2!r»  142  -III 

Africa  Iir  :  .j  2]  -It 

Ara/.n  125  14  .] 

Arj.-im  up  l'1  -7U  -K 

Art?dan'>l  5fl  -  K 

Arledan  !-’*  218 

Ben  Yaiujr" !  ^  '  -15 

Ben  Yakar  5  W  -H 

Bcr_n«i4:ta  I 

Bar_n.  ?  "  -66  —2 

Barjr.ninc  op  6:1  -1?  — ! 

Dankner  _-  n.c. 

Dnwker  .  -■» 

Druvkcr:  ^  I;**  -■» 

Dn-wke-  op  -'*•  -  3 


Da  rad  i>. : 
Dar.id  «i  f 
Da  rad  op 
H  L  B  V 
H  L  B  •  5  r 
Pr.ipcr.  B:da 
Bai.'dc  •>  i 
0  5 

1LDC  r 
ILD«:  h 
!»pr.« 

IwjJo-s 


■  'h 

3*5 

•  12 

.  7  X 

2**2 

■Nr 

-4 

-20 

?*; 

104 

-30 

1*51 

92* 

-  in 

-a.l 

4. 

■.*1 

.4 

•  102 

20’ 

.  2 

-7.1 

127 

b..  1 

-6 

.4  9 

i.; 

7» 

.  2 

*3.4 

!2!h 

193 

-  Ml 

*10.1 

Ci54 

2! 

-  10 

* 1.0 

:  ■’* 

19 

-3 

.2  5 

51 

25i) 

-10 

-  14  ! 

a*4 

5r. 

-  in 

,11 

13* 

2ix 

.  5 

-3.5 

n  ...  | 

.9 

-5.0 

!"5 

35 

-  M 

-  II  7 

;29 

■J 'b 

—6 

— 1  4 

-- 

2bb 

_ , 

_ U5 

h3 

25 

_ ! 

-b.6 

l  !( 

- % 

n.c. 

!*«i 

2  32 

-4 

-2.9 

9* 

119 

-4 

-4  4 

f,": 

2'»l 

.3 

-5  1 

Li -her.  Dei.  1  '- 

Cohen  Dei  .‘P  ?  ’ 

Clal  Real 

Ciai  Real  .nil  '44 

Lt-mtr  I  ,J’ 

Lumir  ^  C1,* 

Lu.Tir  »e»  _ 

M  T.M  I 

M  T  M.  5  ‘lV,’ 

M  T.M.  op 
Bldg.  Ret  M 

Bldg. Run  Op 

Modal  3(14 

Mi-hne!  jjj 

Mcr.rai  21  *> 

Mcnrai  op  ~-| 

Mar-1  c/  jii; 

Mar-Lea  op  -41 

Leim-itcn  I 
L'eiinitcin  5:  ”  "  "  7; 

Levinstein  «'p  54 

Lifschil/  I  jx5 

l.ifschu/  5  ill 

Lifschha  op  "5 

Neot  Aiiv  57x0 

A  /.  .rim  Prop.  2»#2 

Sahar  Hold  I  ?4K 

Sahar  H.4d  5  2h0 

Solel  Boneh  b35 

Sahaf  I  301 

Sahaf 5  205 

Sahaf  up  131 

'Afar  Vc'Se'j  155 

Caesarea  U.l  135 

Cjeurea  0  5  5” 

Rngovm  I  22" 

Rogoiin  *  1*5 

Rogov  in  op  47 

P.a*sco  p  570 

Ravico  r  320 

Agriculture 

Hadar u  I  I'l 

Hadar  0.:  43 

Hadar  op 

Mehadnn  34uTi 

Hadanm  prop.  233 

Pri-Or  »5t* 

Shenhar  ! 35 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas  |90 

Alo>  op  u2 

Atlantic  r,n 

Ailanuc  op  nn 

Gold  Frost  I  1  -s 
Gold  Frosi  5  52 

Gold  Fn«t  op  a; 

Duhek  r  230» 

Dubek  P  2250 

Sanlukol  I  3"3 

Sanlakol  5  225 

Sanlakol  op  185 

Pri-Ze  I  ?0ii 

Pn-Ze  5  Ibb 

Pn-Ze  op  .«? 

Tempo  I  nn 

Tempo  5  nn 

Jrhor  I  25f» 

Izhar  5  14" 

Man  I  tt>yi 

Man  5  400 

Man  *»p  323 

Sunfrosi  7h*i 

Elite  r  1595 

Assis  2I*X» 

Shemenp  '355 
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Jerusalem  is  a  city  steeped  in  history,  culture, 
art.  Jerusalem  inspires  the  artisan  to  express, 
and  the  result  is  a  wealth  of  magnificent 
sculptures  throughout  the  city. 

This  stark,  symbolic  poetry  is  now  a  beautiful 
new  book.  Over  100  sculptures  are  displayed  in 
full  colour,  with  expert  commentary  in 
English,  Hebrew,  French  and  Spanish.  The 
works  of  major  artists  such  as  Rodin,  Picasso 
and  Henry  Moore  —  as  well  as  renowned 
Israelis  such  as  Tumarkin,  Hadanv  and 
Kadishman  —  grace  SCULPTURES  liN 
JERUSALEM.  Foreword  bv  Teddy  Kullek. 
Mayor  of  Jerusalem. 

Published  by  Manriquc  Zago.  Torino.  Italy. 

218  pages;  superb,  full-colour  photography  throughout. 

PRICE:  IS  5375 


To:  Books.  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.Q.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
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No  victory  by  default 

EARLY  ELECTIONS,  Labour  chairman  Shimon  Peres  told 
the  party's  Young  Guard  last  Friday  night,  offer  the  only 
solution  "to  the  country's  problems.  A  national  umtv  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  out  of  the  question,  and  an  alternative  govern¬ 
ment  headed  by  the  Alignment  —  to  be  formed  without 
benefit  of  elections  —  is  no  longer  on  the  agenda. 

The  Alignment,  of  which  the  Labour  Party  is  the  dominant 
constituent,  will  win  the  next  elections.  Mr.  Peres  assured  his 
listeners,  and  it  has  no  reason  to  fear  them. 

Those  were  brave  words,  even  if  they  derived  much  of  their 
strength  from  reliably  reported  changes  in  the  public  mood.  If 
the  leaders  of  the  Alignment  no  longer  see  any  value  in 
associating  with  the  Likud  government,  it  is  because  the 
government  itself  has  now  lost  so  much  favour  with  the  people 
that  being  the  incumbent  is  no  longer  the  advantage  it  was 
once  thought  to  be. 

But  the  Alignment's  chances  of  winning  a  sweeping  victory 
in  the  next  elections  will  not  depend  exclusively  on  the 
public’s  perception  of  the  Likud's  bankruptcy  as  the  ruling 
party.  They  will  also  depend  on  the  opposition's  success  in 
showing  itself  convincingly  as  a  genuine  alternative. 

How'can  this  be  done?  Obviously,  by  acting  as  a  fighting  op¬ 
position.  So  far.  however,  the  Alignment  has  not  functioned 
persuasively  as  an  opposition,  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  criticism  of  official  conduct,  though  often  noisy, 
has  for  the  most  betrayed  more  of  a  penchant  for  respec¬ 
tability  than  a  talent  for  aggressiveness. 

At  the  same  time  the  Alignment  has  allowed  spokesmen  for 
minority  views  within  its  ranks,  such  as  Shulamit  Aloni  and 
Yossi  Sarid,  to  command  more  public  attention  than  the  party 
leaders  themselves. 

Internal  divisions  have  also  not  helped  the  Alignment,  and 
have  in  fact  cast  some  serious  doubt  about  its  ability  to  form  a 
viable  government.  The  Alignment's  leadership  has 
not  enjoyed  throughout  its  years  in  the  political  wilderness  a 
minimal  security  of  tenure.  Mr.  Peres  himself  has  been  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  vengeful  foe  in  the  person  of  the  former  premier. 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  whose  zeal  in  seeking  to  unseat  the  chairman 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  purely  rational  terms. 

If.  however,  the  Alignment  is  now  determined  to  push  with 
all  vigour  for  early  elections,  it  must  also  make  up  its  mind 
early 'on  who  is  to  lead  it  in  the  looming  political  struggle.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Peres  has  acquitted  himself  well  as  chairman 
during  the  past  nearly  seven  years,  and  came  within  an  inch  of 
winning  in  198!.  does  not,  given  the  way  the  party  is  com¬ 
posed,  make  him  invulnerable  to  challenge.  The  fact  that  the 
polls  suggest  that  there  may  be  more  popular  standard  bearers 
for  the  Alignment  only  makes  for  more  unease  in  the  parly. 
Therefore  Jf  elections  are  now  the  party's  goal,  it  must  first  put 
to  rest  all  the  leadership  rumblings. 

Disillusionment  with  the  present  government  should  not  be 
relied  upon  to  net  the  Alignment  victory  in  the  next  elections, 
regardless  of  what,  as  the  opposition,  it  does  or  does  not  do. 

Huffing  and  puffing 

FEW  GOVERNMENT  ministries  are  so  tied  to  one  particular 
economic  group  as  is  the  Tourism  Ministry  to  the  hotels, 
which  form  the  largest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  tourist 
industry. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  ministry  to  have  its  little  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  with  the  hoteliers,  but  because  the  two  are 
so  dependent  upon  each  other's  good  will,  these  rarely  go 
beyond  family  squabbles.  Thus,  it  was  all  the  more  astounding 
recently  to  find  that  the  Hotel  Association  and  Tourism 
Minister  Avraham  Sharir  were  crossing  swords  in  public  and 
barely  speaking  to  each  other  in  private. 

The  basis  of  the  disagreement  was  a  demand  by  Mr.  Sharir 
that  the  hotels  not  only  quote  prices  in  European  currencies, 
but  peg  these  rates  to  the  value  of  such  currencies  of  some  six 
months  ago.  The  hoteliers  were  willing  to  do  the  former,  but 
not  the  latter.  As  a  result,  the  tourism  minister  “called  off’  a 
Hotel  Association  selling  mission,  the  Association  informed 
the  minister  that  he  could  not  cancel  their  marketing  plans, 
and  both  sides  retired  to  their  respective  corners  to  sulk. 

It  is  true  that  Israel's  hotel  prices  seem  high,  especially  to 
Europeans,  whose  currency  has  lost  ground  to  the  LLS.  dollar, 
in  which  such  prices*  are  quoted,  and  those  hotels  which  have 
lowered  prices  considerably  claim  that  they  are  doing  very 
well.  What  seems  to  irk  the  hoLel  people  is  the  feeling  that 
they  are  continuously  asked  to  make  sacrifices,  while  other 
branches  of  the  industry  reFuse  to  lower  their  prices  by  one 
agora. 

There  is  the  impression  that  rather  than  study  the  problem 
seriously,  the  tourism  minister  continues  to  act  impetuously. 
Indeed,  since  Mr.  Sharir  assumed  office,  his  ministry  has 
seemed  to  function  through  grandiose  statements,  plans  and 
assemblies,  many  of  which  have  fallen  through,  rather  than 
devoting  itself  to  the  steady  hard  work  which  might  bear  lasting 
results. 

The  hoteliers  must  take  yet  another  hard  look  at  their 
prices,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  at  fault. 
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in  WOBURN.  England,  a 
'  judge  awarded  £10.000 
damages  recently  to  a 
man  who  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a 
«olt  ball  while  out  for  a  Sunday 
stroll. 

Charlie  Smillie.  39.  was  knocked 
unconscious  in  May  198  wh  e 
walkin'  with  his  son  on  a  public 
footpath  Skirting  Woburn  Gof 
auh  about  50  kilometres  nonh  of 
London.  The  Dunlop  Masters  Tour¬ 
nament  was  under  way  at 
The  hall  smashed  out  foe  of  Smil- 
,«lh  and  badly  injured  his 


iiohc.  men  hounced  onto  the  course 
and  hack  into  play.  High  Court 
Judge  David  Smoul  said  in  fits  judge¬ 
ment. 

The  club1  denied  negligence, 
claiming  Smillie  was  watching  the 
tournament  from  the  footpath  to 
avoid  paying  the  £4.50  entrance  fee. 
Defence  lawyers  argued  that  spec¬ 
tators  accept  risks  involved  with 
tournaments. 

But  Smoui  said  Smillie  was  mere- 
l\  enkning  an  afternoon  walk.  “It  is 
the  legitimate  pleasure  of  a 
pedestrian  in  stop  and  stare."  he 
said. 
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Congratulates  the  Residents  of 
the  Nofim  Housing  Project 

and  joins  with  them  in  simeha  as  they  affix  the  mezuza  on  their  new 
home  on  Tuesday.  February  14  at  2.30  p.m 


Return  to  reason 


THE  ISRAELI  people  is  coming 
hack  to  earth.  The  opinion  polls  are 
too  unanimous  to  be  ignored.  A  ma¬ 
jor!  is  of  Israelis  agree  that  the 
Lebanese  war  has  not  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise  and  that  there 
should  now  be  a  policy  of  speedy 
disengagement  without  ambitious 
gains.  Most  Israelis  would  be  ready 
for  territorial  concessions  in  Judea. 
Samaria  and  Gaza  in  return  for  a 
peace  settlement.  There  seems  lobe 
.i  majority  in  favour  of  a  freeze  or. 
at  least,  a  slow-down  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  settlements  in 
1-npulaied  Arab  areas  in  the  ad¬ 
ministered  territories.  An  election 
Indus,  say  all  the  pollsters,  would 
confirm  the  primacy  of  the  Labour 
party  as  the  dominant  political  force 
in  the  country. 

It  is  like  an  awakening  from  a 
rever-ridden  dream.  For  several 
years  we  have  been  gripped  by  in¬ 
toxicated  fantasies.  The  psy¬ 
chological  mood  which  dominated 
the  country's  economic  life  had  its 
counterpart  in  public  attitudes 
toward  regional  and  international 
politics.  The  theme  was  that 
ever>  thing  was  possible;  nothing 
hud  to  stand  the  test  of  rationality, 
if  it  was  possible  for  citizens  to 
quadruple  their  income  in  a  single 
year  without  themselves  having 
brought  a  single  new  dollar  into  the 
national  economy:  if  an  atmosphere 
of  expanding  consumption  could  be 
maintained  without  any  cor¬ 
responding  growth  of  the  national 
product;  if  the  stock  market  could 
replace  the  farm  and  factory  as  the 
central  arena  of  economic  preoc¬ 
cupation  —  why  should  not  similar 
visions  of  unreality  be  indulged  in 
matters  of  security  and  diplomacy 
as  well? 

Ideas  so  preposterous  as  to  lie 
beyond  the  domain  of  reason 
became  canonized  in  public  policy 
and  were  celebrated  in  some  of  the 
media.  A  million  and  a  quarter 
Palestinians,  universally  recognized 
as  a  distinctive  "people."  could  be 
permanently  held  in  a  coercive 
Israeli  jurisdiction.  The  Camp 
David  accords  and  Resolution  242 
could  be  "interpreted"  as  authoriz¬ 
ing  j  hundred  per  cent  Israeli  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  populations  and  ter¬ 
ritories  between  the  River  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Peace 
which  had  been  achieved  with 
Egypt  by  giving  up  everything  could 
he  obtained  with  Jordan  and'  the" 


By  ABBA  EBAN 


Palestinians  by  giving  up  nothing.  A 
few  thousand  Jewish  families,  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  full  rights  of  Israeli 
law.  could  be  encouraged  to  litfe  m 
the  midst  of  hostile  Arab  popula¬ 
tions  which  are  totally  subjected  to 
unrestricted  military  rule  —  and  this 
condition  could  be  described  as 
"Zionist  fulfilment."  A  military 
drive  deep  into  Beirut  and  beyond 
would  be  an  effective  way  of  saving 
Israeli  lives  against  the  depredations 
of  the  PLO.  A  Chrisiian-PhaJangisI 
regime  could  be  established  with 
Israeli  support  and  would  be  able  to 
unite  and  stabilize  Lebanon, 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces  and  conclude  an  effective 
peace  treaty  with  Israel.  A  strike  at 
Syrian  missiles  in  the  Beka'a  valley 
would  weaken  Syrian  influence 
militarily  and  politically  and  make 
Israel  a  more  decisive  influence 
than  Syria  in  determining  the  future 
of  Lebanon.  The  expulsion  of  a  few 
thousand  Palestinians  from  Beirut 
would  eliminate  the  PLO  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  actor  in  Middle  Eastern 
politics  and  encourage  Jordan  and 
West  Bank  Arabs  to  negotiate  with 
Israel  on  Israel's  terms.  The 


ly  of  a  limited  security  arrangement 
in  South  Lebanon,  backed  by  local 
forces  and  UNI  FI L,  which  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  could  have  been  obtained  if 
the  war  had  been  halted  at  the  40 
kilometre  line,  in  the  second  week 
of  June  -  1982. 

THE  FACT  that  the  war  has  been 
fought  for  twenty  months  without  a 
national  consensus  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  features  of  its 
history.  Consensus  was  impossible 
not  because  party  leaders  failed  to 
obtain  it,  but  because  the  ideas,  the 
ways  of  thought,  the  temperamental 
attitudes,  the  emotional  precondi¬ 
tions  that  underlay  the  Grand 
Design  were  inherently  incapable  of 
being  accommodated  within  the 
terms  of  the  Israeli  Labour  move¬ 
ment.  The  Begin-Sharon  rhetoric 
resounded  in  Labour  ears  like  an 
alien  language  clothed  in  an  un¬ 
decipherable,  exotic  script.  Labour 
Zionism.Tor  good  or  ill,  is  sceptical 
about  ideas  that  soar  too  far  from 
the  ground.  It  believes  in  things  that 
are  -concrete,  real,  recognizably 
shaped  and  presented  in  a  mood  of 
proportion.  It  has  its  visionary  com- 
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Lebanese  war  was  presented  not  3S  .  ponent,  but  its  particular  strength 


a  local  security  measure,  but  as  a 
Grand  Design  with  repercussions 
favourable  to  Western  interests  in 
the  global  balance. 

These  absurdities  resounded  for 
months  on  end,  sometimes  with 
such  passionate  intensity  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  sort  of  courage  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them.  Not  one  of  the  dreams 
has  been  fulfilled  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  transgress  the  very 
laws  of  historical  gravity.  Every 
failure  was  predictable  and,  indeed, 
predicted.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  some  lives  being  threatened  in 
Galilee  we  have  the  terrible  cer¬ 
tainty  of  over  567  lives  lost  in 
Lebanon,  more  loss  than  all  the 
world’s  terrorists  had  been  able  to 
inflict  on  Israelis  in  all  the  decades 
of  its  existence.  The  “remedy" 
proved  immensely  more  lethal  than 
the  condition  that  it  aspired  to  cure. 
Syrian  influence  is  more  decisive, 
Lebanese  anarchy  more  total, 
Christian-Phalangist  rule  more  il¬ 
lusory.  terrorism  more  rampant. 
Western  power  and  repute  more 
derided,  Palestinian-Jordanian 
deadlock  more  obdurate  than  if  the 
war  had  been  avoided  or,  at  least', 
curtailed  in  the  first  week.. . 


lies  in  a  proven  capacity  to  bring 
aims  and  capacities  into  balance. 
The  Labour  movement  is  not 
pacifist  by  tradition;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
architect  of  the  Israeli  defence 
system,  and  its  somewhat  blunt  un- 
sentimental  rationality  has 
fashioned  the  psychology  and 
vocabulary  of  the  IDF. 

We  were  not  offended  by  Arik 
Sharon’s  rhetoric;  we  simply  found 
it  ridiculous,  with  its  claims  of 
“breakthroughs,“stunning  strategic 
changes"  “alliances  without  paral¬ 
lels  in  Jewish  history,”  “new  eras” 
and  its  arrogant  insinuation  that  re¬ 
jection  of  Sharon  is  an  advanced 
form  of  treachery.  And  so  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  war  the  Labour 
Alignment  called  for  a  total  cease¬ 
fire,  for  leaving  the  Syrians, 
Maronites  and  Druse  alone,  and, 
later,  for  die  avoidance  of  Beirut, 
for  opposition  to  the  siege  and  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  Lebanese  capital, 
to  the  entry  of  Phalangists  into  the 
refugee  camps  and  to  any  ambition 
beyond  the  limited  topographical 
aim  of  keeping  Maalot  and 
Nahariya  out  of  katyusha  range. 


tion  can  and  cannot  do  in  Lhe 
modem  age.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  can  achieve  much. beyond  its 
crucial  defensive  function. .  It  can 
prevent  us  from  being  wiped  out,  ex' 
deeply  injured  and  that  is  no  small 
thing.  But  it  cannot  produce 
durable  changes  in  the  map  of 
history  or  generate  the  kind  of  reac¬ 
tions  out  of  which*  new  regional  har¬ 
monies  can  be  fashioned. 

If  a  victory  is  only  military,  it 
comes  close  to  not  being  a  victory  at 
all.  The  -classic  case  history  »  the 
fight  against  the  Syrian  missiles. 
This  was  brilliantly  successful,  and 
the  Syrian  militaiy  performance  was 
an  abject  disgrace.  But_within  a  few 
weeks  the  old  missiles,  for  which  we 
evidently  had  an  answer,  had  been 
replaced  by  new  and  better  missiles 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  worry: 
there  is  now  a  paradoxical  nostalgia 
for  the  pre-victory  condition, 

„The.  aim  of  modem  war  is  not  to 
exterminate  yoqr  adversary  or  to 
deny  him  an  influence  on  the  post¬ 
war  settlement.  The  aim  is  to 
change  his  mind  and  attitude  so  that 
his  position  in  the  political  negotia¬ 
tion  is  not  too  remote  to  make  a 
compromise  feasible.  The  last  “clas- ' 
sic"  War  in  which  the  victor  sur¬ 
rendered  his  body  and  soul  to  the 
victor  (who  then  dictated  the 
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ar  had  been  avoided  or,  at  least',  Behind  this  somewhat  inhibited  victor  (who  then  dictated  the 
urtailed  in  the  first  week.. .  reaction  to  sweeping  Grand  Designs  future),  was  enacted  in  the  final 

Israeli  leaders  now  dream  wistful-" "  a'sober  view  of-wnat  military  -  'phase  of  the  iJS.-J aparicse  war  irr 

- — ; - : -  .  1945. 

There  has  never  been  a  chance 


To  rhe  Editor  of  The' Jerusalem  Past 

Sir,  —  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
read  Leah  Abramowitz’s  report  on 
the  vital  part  that  volunteers  are 
playing  in  the  services  to  the  elder¬ 
ly.  Surely  this  is  the  true  reflection 
of  Jewish  ethical  teaching. 

I  believe  that  your,  readers  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  successfully  filling  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  gap  in  the  social  welfare  ser¬ 
vice.  A  little  over  three  years  ago.  a 
few  retired  people  who  originated 
from  England  and  are  now  living  in 
Netanya  decided  to  create  an 
organization  dedicated  to  volunteer 
services.  Our  first  project  was  the 
provision  of  “meals  on  wheels." 
Despite  a  certain  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  establishment  (“It  can’t 
succeed  because  you  are  all 
volunteers"),  we  persevered  and 
persuaded  the  local  authority  and 
its  welfare  department  to  cooperate 
with  us.  We  arranged  for  the  meals 
to  be  prepared,  utensils  to  be 
purchased,  people  to  package  the 
meals,  car  drivers  and  other  helpers 


to  deliver,  and  last  but,  not  least, 
washers-up  for  the  returned  food 
containers. 

The  first  delivery  in  1981  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  meals;  in  1983  we  sup¬ 
plied  over  22,000  to  the  elderly,  the 
sick  and  the  housebound,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  weekly.  We 
are  proud  that  the  whole  operation, 
except  for  the  actual  cooking,  is 
carried  out  entirely  by  volunteers. 

We  now  have  two  additional  off¬ 
shoots  of  this  service.  Once  a  week, 
30  lonely  souls  are  invited  to  our 
luncheon  club.  As  a  result,  during 
the  winter  months  local  hotels  have 
agreed  to  host  30  mainly  old  or  dis¬ 
abled  clients  of  ours,  without  any 
charge  whatsoever,  for  a  four- 
course  hot  dinner  followed  by 
musical  entertainment. 

Our  organization  will  be  happy  to 
offer  the  benefit  of  our  experience 
to  others  of  like  mind  in  other 
towns.  qAviD  HAMBURGER, 
Netanya  Meals  on  Wheels. 

109  NUza  Boulevard 

Netanya. 


MODERN  TEACHING 

To  rhe  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  The  picture  of  elementary 
school  pupils  being  taught,  instead 
of  arithmetic,  how  to  use  pocket 
calculators,  horrified  me  (January 
22). 

After  producing  a  generation  20 
per  cent  of  which  was  found  by  the 
IDF  to  be  incapable  of  reading  the 
headlines  of  a  Hebrew  newspaper, 
and  after  a  survey  of  third-grade 
schoolchildren  found  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  was  incapable 
of  understanding  what  they  read,  it 
now  seems  to  be  the  Education 
Ministry's  ambition  to  create  school 
leavers  unfit  even  to  sell  vegetables 
in  the  market. 

Inevitably,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
“teach"  ail  subjects  entirely  by 
television.  This  will  enable  the 
Education  Ministry  to  fire  90  per 
cent  of  the  teachers,  because  one 
does  not  have  to  be  literate  to 
supervise  such  classes.  The  year 
1984  has  really  arrived. 

Haifa.  HANS  MEIR  NATH 


that  Israel,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
United  States  would  ever  be  in  that 
situation  in  the  post-war  age.  War  in 
this  generation  is  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  coercive  diplomacy, 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for 
■  negotiation.  The  desire  to  negotiate 
can  be  created  by  persuasion,  deter¬ 
rence,  threat,  inducement,  bargain¬ 
ing  or,  when  these  fail,  by  limited 
military  pressure.  This  means -that 
before  a  war  begins  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  dear  idea  of  how  it  should 
end. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lebanese  war 
the  sequence  was  more  eccentric. 
The  Israel  government's  decision  to 
take  the  war  all  the  way  to  Beirut, 
preceded  the  definition  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  First  came  the  blueprint 
which  Sharon  admits  to  have  in¬ 
itiated  on  the  first  day  of  ins  entry, 
into  office;  then  came  the  retroac¬ 
tive  attempt  to  create  a  chain  of 
justifications.  In  the  end,  a  tragic  as-  - 
sauit  on  our  ambassador  in  London, 
which  had  no  Lebanese  context  - 
whatever,  became  the  irrelevant 
signal . for  the  eris uing  drama.  Leav¬ 


ing  aside  the  moral  and  fabmarLco^' 
siderations,  the  govern ment^^tic^- 
on  the  war  was  marked  from; the 
beginning  by  a  basic  incoherence;;. 

The  weakest  link  in  the  stria  tur^i 
was  the  assumption 
Maronites  and  Philangists.;^hder; 
the  Jem  aye!  family  could;  with' 
Israeli  and  American.-supi^j'rf,- 
become  the  focus  of  poWtr^nd' 
authority  in  Lebanon.  Wir^  the. 
United  States  came  to  believe  Qpsis 
an  unresolved  mystery.  AttUfasory 
picture  of  the  Lebanese  TeaBtywfcj 
sketched  in  the  May  ITagrewBeni 
which  conveyed  the  impressipiLftaj: 
Jemayel  was  alFpowerfuf  aiid;xbai 
Syria  was  marginal  and  :'c^iib4^qf 
being  ignored.  The  texLcf-ihc 
agreement,  was  admirable^^ij}-.' 
lustrated  how  Israel  and 
could  live  together  thrqogh';Stt 
com man  purpose  of  -.thd'  tea&_; 
government  and  President  ■ 

But  Jemayel  had  no  capacityid^lri 

the  ag r e cme n t\  ter 
everything  depended  on 
tat  ion  by  Syria  which  had.bettr^. 
eluded  from  the  negotiation^  aad^  . 
was  offered  no;  chance.  td'iofiueritt 
its  provisions. .  •  '  *' .'V_ 

If  such  a.  fantasy  had  woriced% 
would  have. been,  ^e. first" tirteiiir. 
d  iplo  irtatic  history  that  ahytHingcf 
this  kind  had  occurred/  The-days' 
when  the 

.  predominant'  pOWCr  ’in  7 Lebiugo 
belonged  to  the  past  Qnctff gjT 
created  Greater  Lebanoh  by  r. 
ing  large  Moslem  popidaiioa^#(y; 
lost  the  chance  of  buildlfig  A^^- 
tian  state  with  a  coherent  gajgty  * 
nationhood  arid  common 
similar  tragedy  would  afihctls^pf  t 
it  were  to  prefer  territoriaU3|S®.  3 
to  .  national  cohesion.^  e 

common  devotion  and  a  .  | 

legianceto  a  single  Rag  and  legacy*  | 
modem  state  is  dbombd  ld^-  j 
integration. 

Israel  must  now  come  hotndSiSn  •  , 
the  Lebanese  war,  l 

strict  physical  sense,,  ar.foofefi  1 
basic  security  arran gc mentsVw^  | 
been  made.-  It  must  celebridtl^r  | 
tellectual  homecoming,  | 

from  adventure  to  reality,  j| 

tasy  to  truth,  from  meahjn^^  b 
rhetoric  to  honest  self-appfa^^s  g 
losses  are  heavy  but  they  1 

lightened -by  delay.  Abovc^afl^^l s 
cannot  afford  to  submit  ouTnatmi^rjl 
destiny  to  a  govcntmcnP'w&ox 
leaders  applauded  the-,  advent fttt 
and  lurched  forward  in  eyeiy  es- 
calatory  phase.  To  have  a  tragiciw1 
perience  and  to  refuse  toldafntdkn  'a 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  follies^/  L 


ADULT  EDUCATION 


T»  the  Editor  nl  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  The  Adult  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  Israel  is  compiling  a 
director)  of  learning'opponunities 
in  Israel  for  visitors,  which  we  are 
planning  to  publish  and  distribute 
abroad  as  well  as  in  Israel. 

There  are  many  tourists  and 
potential  tourists  who  are  interested 
n'ot  only  in  the  usual  sightseeing 
tours,  but  also  in  pursuing  some  for¬ 
mal  or  informal  educational  activity 
during  their  stay  in  the  country. 
There  are.  in  fact,  quite  a  large 
number  of  such  opportunities,  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  not  widely 
known.  We  feel  certain  that  a  full 
listing  of  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  offering  quality  learning  ex¬ 
periences  for  adults,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  nature  of  these 
activities,  will  be  of  great  help. 

If  any  of  your  readers  know  of 
educational  offerings  which  they 


think  should  be  included  in  the 
directory,  we  will  be  very  grateful  if 
they  would  notify  us  at  P.O.B.  2378, 
Jerusalem  91023. 

YEHEZKEL  COHEN. 

Secretary-General. 
Adult  Education  Association  of  Israel 
Jerusalem. 


RENT-A-CAR 

FROM  $6  PER 

All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  deliver;  free 
TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar  Ha'atzma'ut, 
Netanya. 

Tel.  053-31831  (day) 
053-25763  (night) 


More  value  for  your  money:  Reliable,  regular  scheduled 
services  to  London  Heathrow  with  modem,  widebodied  aircraft 
and  all  the  advantages  of  Bargain  Britain.  > 

The  world’s  favourite  airline. 


and  return  ind.  breakfast 


$309 


-  -jui&tl- 

::sSEV 


1984  Winter  Olympics 
Exclusive  Total  Coverage 
Nightly  on  Channel  12 
Middle  East  Television 

★  See  TV  listings  for  details. 


(ml 


Rook  through  your  travel  ag^nt  or  any  British  Airwavs  sale.  nfr<r-» 

•  T«l  Avi,59  BenVd,^  ^,03-22925, 


